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Editorial 

Tue beginning of a new volume is necessarily a time for refleétion. Our journal is now 
forty-four years old and has appeared without intermission, always with the purpose, 
enunciated by its founder, James Duff Brown—to furnish librarians of all kinds and ages with 
a thought-exchange and a medium of expression independent of any other control than the 
editor’s conviction that what was published was sincere in intention and likely to be of use to 
the profession. This does not mean, as our pages to-day witness, that matters of controversy 
or even of severe criticism of those who lead the profession officially are excluded. On the 
contrary, we believe that the best spur to advance is a critical vigilance. Thus it has occurred 
occasionally that our writers have been at variance with some current policy of the Library 
Association, some phases of its examinations or its conference policy. Occasionally, too, 
there have been criticisms of library authorities which an official journal might hesitate to 
make because those authorities may be in membership of the Library Association. Such 
criticism was never more necessary than now. The library movement has to be kept alive 
under the greatest strain in history ; indeed, it should progress. 

* * * 


In some ways it'has progressed, because never at any time has there been more general 
and audible witness to the need for libraries. In others, as in the “‘ salaries ” with which some 
“county ” library authorities insult libraries and librarians, we are absolutely static. It will 
be our privilege, as it is our duty, to call these things in question whenever it seems to be 
necessary. Then we have always stood for the librarian as a member of a liberal profession. 
We think him to differ from the ordinary educated reader or even scholar by the possession 
of qualifications which are his own. Lately we have had to say that we regard some librarians 
as their own enemies in this matter. Further, we are anxious to promote the best conditions 
for librarians, in hours and in the performance of their duties. And,all thetime, we have had 
public service as well as private well-being before us; indeed the service, we suggest, has 
come first always. 

* * * * * * 

We maintain our course under exceptional difficulties at present; but we are glad to 
acknowledge that until now our contributors have not failed us; nor will they be likely to 
do so. We are, however, always ready to welcome new views or, since those are rare enough, 
old views newly Stated. Nor is the youth of a librarian any bar to his entrance into our pages 
provided he or she has something to say. That “ she ” is important. Inevitably the number of 
women workers has increased during this war. So much is this so that we have received the 
assertion that all the best librarians are on national service. Those who stay at home will 
not objeé to this, perhaps, exaggerated view of the position. Most of our young enthusiasm 
and initiative are undoubtedly away now. In one way this is off-set by the present absence of 
opportunities to show initiative. In another, it is one of the grave disadvantages of the time, 
because we all know that the future of libraries and library workers is being discussed, even 
planned, by men who are not in their early manhood. They may be the best men to do this, 
on grounds of knowledge and experience, and the views of untrained library workers are 
usually not adequate for sueh a task. There are, however, hundreds of young men and women 
who hold the full Fellowship and have experience enough allied to ambition and initiative. 
We hope that they will have ample chances to study, and then to influence, whatever may 
be planned. 
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Meanwhile women must consider carefully what they are to do in the days ahead. The 
last war gave them a solid footing in libraries; this one may help them to a more of less 
complete subjugation of the profession. We cannot prophecy in this respeét, but the subjeé 
is of great importance. If our promises are kept, and at present we intend that they shall be, 
many of the young men will return to libraries. But there may be casualties and, even in 
peace, the wastage in the profession over five or six years is considerable. Only girls have been 
recruited in most libraries of late. The effeét of this on the future is incalculable. The capital 
work that many women have done during the war cannot be without its influence. We are 
by no means convinced that this is a good situation, and we are as certainly unconvinced that 
it is bad. Proportion is everything. If we can keep our young men, and better salaries will be 
required to do this we think, we may arrive at the ideal staff, which certainly has place and 
opportunity for both sexes. 


* * * * 


An airman who has served since the outbreak makes the suggestion that someone should 
prepare a carefully-thought-out list of the significant books which have appeared in the past 
five years. Whatever we do, he remarks, we find it quite impossible to keep in touch with 
current books and it will be difficult without such a guide to make up the hiatus in our 
knowledge. This seems worth the attention of librarians, for what our correspondent feels 
is felt by thousands of readers. The most useful form of list for the busy person who wants to 
be considered well-read is a selected list of those books which best represent the spirit of the 
age. In reading circles there are certain books which it is assumed that everyone knows. For 
the past these are enshrined in literary histories and assessed. With current books the non- 
librarian reader, and sometimes the librarian himself, has much more difficulty. We should be 
glad to hear of any attempt in this direction. 


* oa * * * * 


The world destruétion of libraries must now have reached immense proportions. The 
losses in Britain are ghastly enough, but to these must be added the more than probable 
disappearance of Italian and German libraries of considerable size. It is hardly to be believed 
that the barbarous burning of books by the Nazi mobs disposed of the bibliographical treasures 
of Germany or in German care ; the thugs were too artful for that. The Russian library story 
will prove a tragic one. Many of our losses may be made good by our English book drives, 
now in spate, but the fanaticism of the salvage officers is interfering in some places with the 

ood intentions of the authorities. Willy-nilly, we are told, 80 per cent. of the books must 
pulped. Mathematics are sometimes absurd. 


* * * * 


A full Roll of Honour of librarians has not been made public yet although the Library 
Association does what is possible to record every faét about the war-experiences of librarians. 
We believe that every librarian will keep records of his staff members, their deeds and feats and, 
where they have died, of the manner and place of their supreme sacrifice. The cynic 
remembers the 1914 War Memorial in the corridor of the Panizzi Reading Room of the 
British Museum and wonders if any librarian has ever visited it, or if on November 11th any 
wreath has been hung above the oak tablet. Yet there is the opportunity for the seeing passer- 
by to discover that librarianship had its war heroes and, without cynicism but in good faith, 
we say that the need to commemorate this generation unfortunately now exists and must 
be answered. 

* * * * * * 


The controversy on the McColvin Report continues. Owing to lack of space we are 
obliged to hold over some of these contributions. Among them are Introductory Remarks 
made by Mr. H. P. Marshall at the Annual Council Meeting of the West Midlands Regional 
Bureau, and comments by Zenodotus in “ Letters on Our Affairs.” We shall be glad to 
receive the views of other readers. 
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Seventeenth Century Medical Books* 


By Joun L. THornton, A.L.A. (now serving in H.M. Forces) 


Tue age of Shakespeare, Milton, Moliere, and Newton, of Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Spinoza, 
Boyle and Wren is of primary significance in the development of medicine as “ the age of 
scientific endeavour.” During the seventeenth century numerous new universities were 
founded, and scholarship in general improved considerably with the advent of periodical 
literature,'! and the formation of scientific societies? in several parts of the civilised world. 
Alchemy became chemistry, but was still inclined towards magic and quackery, and the first 
edition of the I.ondon Pharmacopoeia, published in 1618, includes worms and other filthy 
ingredients among its nineteen hundred “ remedies.” 

This period is noteworthy for the fa& that the scholars of England, Italy and Holland 
outshone those of Germany by their contributions in the field of medicine, and without 
doubt the greatest personality: of the period is the immortal Harvey. His contributions to 
science profoundly influenced the trend of medical research, and despite those attempting 
to dispute his claim as the discoverer of the circulation of the blood through the heart, his 
simple experiments and remarkable writings proclaim him as a genius. 

Book produétion in the seventeenth century was improved by the substitution of copper- 
plate engravings for woodcuts, and several well-illustrated volumes were issued during this 
period. Medical literature continued to grow at an enormous pace, and the pirating of plates 
and texts remained a common procedure, so that frequently books appeared from presses in 
different towns, and even countries, during the same year. , 


Surgical literature was honoured at the hands of John Woodall (1556-1643), who served 
as army surgeon, and as surgeon to a colony of English merchants at Posen, Poland, for 
eight years, before being appointed surgeon-general to the East India Company in 1612. 
Four years later he was elected surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. Woodall 
was author of The Surgeon’s Mate, 1617, and The Viaticum, 1628, which together with his 
writings on gangrene, and on plague, were colle&ted together and published as The Surgeon's 
Mate, or Military and Domestique Surgery [etc.], London, 1639. Four editions of this appeared, 
the last being published in 1655. Richard Wiseman (1622-1676), after being apprenticed to 
the Barber Surgeons, saw service as surgeon in the Dutch Naval Service, in the Royalist 
Army during the Civil War, and throughout the Commonwealth, in the Spanish Navy. 
His experiences made him a skilful operator, and he has been called the “ first of the great 
English surgeons,” the predecessor of Cheselden, Pott and Hunter. He wrote A Treatise of 
Wounds, London, 1672, which is extremely rare, copies existing in the British Museum and 
the Army Medical Library, but it was incorporated in his later work of which it has 
erroneously been called the first edition. His Severa/l Chirurgicall Treatises, London, 1676, 
dedicated to Charles II, contains treatises of tumours, of ulcers, diseases of the anus, of the 
King’s Evill, of wounds, of gun-shot wounds, of fraétures and luxations, of lues venerea. 
In it Wiseman describes the first case of external urethrotomy for stri¢ture, and calls tubercu- 
loses of the joints “‘ tumor albus ” for the first time. Severall Chirurgicall Treatises went through 
several editions, being issued in 1686, 1696, 1705, 1719 and 1734. A spurious “ second 
edition ” was published in London in 1692 by Samuel Clement, consisting of copies of the 
1676 and 1686 editions with a new title-page. 


Hieronymous Fabricius ab Aquapendente (1537-1619) was born at Aquapendente, 
between Rome and Siena, and went to Padua about 1550, where he became a pupil of 
Fallopius. Fabricius became professor of surgery there in 1565, and built the anatomical 
theatre, which Still exists. He retired in 1604, after which he wrote his works on anatomy, 
embryology and physiology. In 1574, while disseéting he first noted the valves =! the veins, 
which he illustrated in his most famous work, De Venarium Offiolis, Padua, 1603. The first 


* Substance of chapter from Medical Books, Libraries and Collectors. A Study of yt Def and the book trade in 
relation to the medical sciences. By Jobn L. Thornton. With an introduction by G. L. 
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edition of this is usually found bound with other of his works, with a general title-page bearing 
the date 1625, but the traét itself is dated 1603.4 It should be noted that although Fabricius 
saw these valves, he was not their discoverer, nor did he appreciate their function. He also 
wrote Dissertatio de lue Pestifera, 1585; Pentateuchos Chirurgicum |etc.|, Frankfort, 1592; 
De Visione, Voce, Auditu, Venice, 1600; De Locutione et Ejus Inftrumentis Liber [etc.], [1601 ?], 
among many others, but his two embryological treatises are of special significance. These 
consist of De Formato Foetu, Venice, 1600, and De Formatione Ovi et Pulli Tractatus Accuratis- 
simus, Padua, 1621. The writings of Fabricius have been colleéted together as Opera 
Chirurgica |etc.|, Frankfort, 1620, of which translations were issued in French, German, and 
Italian; Opera Anatomica {etc.|, Padua, 1625; and Opera Omnia Anatomica et Physiologica 
[e¢e.], Leipzig, 1687. 

The fame of Fabricius is enhanced by the fact that he was the teacher of William Harvey, 
and doubtless the interests of the master, as displayed in the above writings, deeply influenced 
the future aétivities of the pupil. Although several authorities have attempted to deprive 
Harvey of the honour of being the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, his claim has 
successfully withstood their assaults. Other scientists had paved the way for Harvey’s 
success, but had been unable to appreciate the true significance of their discoveries, while 
Harvey thoughtfullv experimented and proved his thesis beyond doubt before publishing his 
monumental book. 

William Harvey was born on April 1, 1578, at Folkestone, and was educated at Canter- 
bury Grammar School and Caius College, Cambridge, whence he graduated B.A. in 1597. 
He then went to Padua to study medicine under Fabricius, becoming Doétor of Medicine 
there in 1602; he received the same degree from Cambridge upon his return to England. 
In 1604 Harvey settled in London, becoming a Fellow of the College of Physicians (1607), 
physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (1609), and in 1615, Lumleian Leéturer to the College 
of Physicians, which position he occupied until his retirement in 1656. It was during his 
leétures at the College that he first demonstrated the circulation of the blood in 1616, twelve 
years before he announced his discovery in print. Harvey travelled abroad between 1629 
and 1631, and in that year drew up rules for the new library at the College of Physicians, of 
which he was a great benefactor. At the outbreak of the Civil War, Harvey became closely 
associated with the King, and in 1642 a mob raided Harvey’s lodgings in London, destroying 
his unique material on the development of inseéts, and on comparative anatomy, which loss 
was irreparable. After 1645 Harvey retired from public life, and died on June 3, 1657, being 
buried at Hempstead, Essex. His writings are not numerous, but they are veritable mines 
of information, and tributes to the industry of the “ little. perpetual movement,” as Harvey 
was called by the Earl of Arundel. The books are of such significance that brief notices of 
the various editions are provided, complete bibliographical details being provided in the 
bibliography of Harvey by G. L. Keynes,® from which this information is derived. The first 
and greatest book by Harvey, his Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in Animalibus, 
Frankfort, 1628, was published by Wilhelm Fitzer, but it is doubtful if Harvey saw the proof 
sheets before many of the copies had been struck off, as errors are numerous. Some of the 
copies have half-sheets of two leaves containing a list of 126 errata, and even this is incomplete. 
Also, most of the copies were printed on very thin paper which has become badly foxed. 
According to G. L. Keynes® the Latin text has been printed twenty times, and there were one 
Dutch, two German, two French and eight English editions. Among the best known editions 
of De Motu Cordis the following printings are noteworthy : Padua, 1643 and 1689, the latter 
of which is extremely rare; Rotterdam, 1648, 1654, 1660, 1671 ; London, 1660; Bologna, 
1697, also very rare; Leyden, 1736; Glasgow, 1751; and Edinburgh, 1824. A Dutch 
translation was published at Amsterdam, 1650, and English translations in 1653 and 1673, 
while the tercentenary edition, edited by G. L. Keynes and published by the Nonesuch Press, 
was published in London in 1928. There are, of course, numerous other editions in colleéted 
works and bilingual editions, all of which are recorded by G. L. Keynes. 

The publication of De Motu Cordis aroused a storm of criticism, and Harvey’s practice 
declined, but he did not deign to reply to the critics in print until twenty-one years later, 
when he answered John Riolan the Younger with Exercitatio Anatomica de Circulatione 
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Sanguinis [etc.], Cambridge, 1649,7 and Rotterdam, 1649, generally known as De Circulatione 


Sanguinis. ‘There was also an edition from Paris in 1650, the only other separate printing, and 
all these are rare. Harvey had for many years collected material for a volume on embryology, 
and towards the end of his life George Ent persuaded Harvey to let him see the book through 
the press. It appeared as Exercitationes de Generatione Animalium |etc.], London, 1651, usually 
known as De Generatione Animalium, and the same year three editions were printed at 
Amsterdam, one by Elzevir. The book was also printed at Amsterdam, 1662 ; Padua, 1666 ; 
The Hague, 1680 ; and an English translation was published at London in 1653. The volume 
is also included in colleéted works, and in 1847 the Sydenham Society published a translation 
by Robert Willis. De Generatione Animalium has been hailed as a masterpiece by many 
specialists, who claim that it has been overshadowed by the more significant De Motu Cordis, 
but A. W. Meyer® in a scholarly criticism of the book arrives at the conclusion that it is 
erroneous in many sections, and a failure in most respeéts. Nevertheless, it is not entirely 
without value as a mirror of contemporary ideas on embryology, and is full of interesting 
experiments performed by Harvey, who was greatly handicapped in his scientific endeavours 
during those turbulent times. His fame was assured by his first book, and will endure for his 
personal charaéteristics as well as for his outstanding contributions oe rl 

Another prominent seventeenth century medical man concerned with research work 
on the circulation was Richard Lower (1631-1691), who was born at Tremeer, near Bodmin, 
Cornwall. He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1666 transfused blood direé& 
from one dog to another for the first time, communicating details to the Royal Society!® at 
the invitation of Boyle. On June 15, 1667, Jean Denis at Paris made a successful transfusion 
into a man, and on November 23 Lower and Edmond King did the same before the Royal 
Society for the first time in England. Lower’s Tractatus de Corde [etc.], London, 1669, and 
Amsterdam, 1669, is the most important of his writings.!! It has been suggested by K. J. 
Franklin!? that Lower’s De Corde appeared in 1668, despite the date on the title-page, and a 
copy in the British Museum annotated by Walter Charleston (1619-1707) is dated by him 1668. 
The book went into six editions, including one published in London, 1680, and a French 
translation, Paris, 1679. 

Sanétorio Sanétorius (1561-1636), the founder of the physiology of metabolism, was 
born at Capo d’Istria, and studied at Padua, where he later taught. He described a ther- 
mometer for taking the temperature of the human body, but is particularly noteworthy for 
his experiments on the weight of the body in certain circumstances, such as after a meal, and 
proved loss of weight by perspiration. Sanétorius conducted these experiments upon himself 
by means of a steelyard balance, in which he took his meals, and even slept. His writings 
include Methodi Vitanderum |etc.|, Venice, 1603, which went into several editions, and Ars... 
De Statica Medicina |etc.|, Leipzig, [1614], of which twenty editions had appeared up to 1736, 
including several translations. Also, De Remediorum Inventione, (Geneva, 1630], and com- 
mentaries on Galen (Venice, 1612), and on the first book of Avicenna’s Canon (Venice, 1625). 
His colleéted works were issued in four volumes as Opera Omnia [efc.], Venice, 1660. 

A classic volume on rickets was added to medical literature by Francis Glisson(1597- 
1677) of Rampisham, Dorsetshire. Glisson graduated at Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, and was Regius Professor of Physic there for about forty years. He was a Senator 
of the Royal Society, and held the position of President of the College of Physicians from 
1667 to 1669. A private society of medical men, of which Glisson was a member, set out to 
write a treatise on rickets, but Glisson’s contribution was so original that he was invited to 
complete the work himself. The resultant volume, De Rachitide, sive Morbo Puerili, qui Vulgo, 
“ The Rickets ’’ Dicitur, Tractatus, \etc.], London, 1650, became very popular, editions appear- 
ing in 1660, 1671, and one from The Hague in 1681. An English translation by P. Arnim was 
published at London in 1651 and 1668. Glisson’s book is frequently regarded as the first 
on the subjeét, but in 1684 Daniel Whistler printed a treatise on rickets which he claimed to 
be a reprint of his 1645 graduation thesis at Leyden. This was disbelieved until a copy of the 
latter was discovered at the College of Physicians in 1883. It is a small quarto of only eighteen 
pages, and contains nothing original, but is nevertheless the first printed book on the subje@.'8 
Glisson also wrote a treatise on the liver, Anatomia Hepatis [etc.], London, 1654, Amsterdam, 
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1659 and 1665, and The Hague, 1681. Also Tractatus de Natura Subftantiae Energetica [etc.), 
London, 1672, and a volume on the intestines entitled Tractate de Ventriculo et Intestinis |etc.}, 
London, 1677. His works were colleéted and published as three volumes in one as Opera 
Medico-anatomica |ete.], Leyden, 1691. 

Regnier de Graaf (1641-1673) of Schoonhaven, Holland, was the first to study the pancreas 
and its secretions, his thesis Disp. Med. de Nature et usu Succi Pancreatici, Leyden, 1664, being 
devoted to the subjeét. This later appeared as Tractatus Anatomico- medicus de Succi Pancreatici 

Jatura et usu, Leyden, 1671, and a French translation was published at Paris in 1666. De 

Graaf also wrote a classic account of the testicle, with an essay on clysters, entitled De Virorum 

Organis Generationi Inservientibus de Clyfteribus et de usu Siphonis in Anatomia, Leyden and 

Rotterdam, 1668, and his work on the ovary is also outstanding. This is entitled De Mulierum 

Organis Generationi Inservientibus Tractatus Novus [ete.], Leyden, 1672, and contains the first 

account of the structures later to be known as the Graafian vesicles. His Opera Omnia was 

published at Lyons, 1677 ; Amsterdam, 1705 ; and a Dutch translation at Amsterdam in 1686, 

One of the most important physicians of the period, and one who gained the title “ the 
English Hippocrates,” existed in the form of Thomas Sydenham (1624-1689). Duriny the 
Civil War Sydenham fought on the side of the Parliamentarians, and in 1648 obtained the 
degree of bachelor of medicine at Oxford. He became a captain of horse in the militia, and 
after practising in Westminster, went to Montpellier to complete his inadequate knowledge 
of medicine. Returning to London 1661, he obtained the licentiate of the College of 
Physicians two years later, and in 1676, at the age of 52, became a doétor of medicine at 
Cambridge. Sydenham revived the Hippocratic methods, elaborated his own theory of 
medicine, and classified diseases. He scorned his contemporaries and their methods, being 
a painstaking student of disease as it existed in individual patients. Sydenham contributed 
several writings to medical literature, his most famous being the book on gout, Tractatus de 
Podagra et Hydrope, London, 1683; Leyden, 1684; and Geneva, 1686. He also wrote a 
classic account of hysteria in Dissertatio Epiftolaris [etc.|, Geneva, 1684, and his Methodus 
Curandi Febres {ete.], London, and also Amsterdam, 1666, is also valuable. This was issued 
in a third edition as Observationes Medicae Circa Morborum Acutorum Hiftorium et Curationem, 
London, 1676. His colleéted works were issued as Opuscula, [etc.], Amsterdam, 1683, and 
Opera Universa [ete.], London, 1685, of which many editions and translations have appeared. 
Another noteworthy volume connected with Sydenham is the Amecdota Sydenhamiana |[etc.], 
Oxford, 1845, consisting of his medical notes and observations.'4 
1 See Chapter VIII. 

2 See Chapter VII. 

8 For further information on Richard Wiseman see LonGmore (Sir T.) Richard Wiseman, Surgeon and Sergeant- 
Surgeon to Charles Il ; a biographical fludy, London, New York, 1891; Power (Sir D’Arcy) Epoch-making 
Books in British Surgery, VII, Severall Chirurgicall Treatises. By Richard Wiseman, 1676, B.J.5., 16, 1928-9, 

. 357-361; Richard Wiseman and his times, S/. Bart’s Hosp. J., 1911-2, pp. 198-201; and THORNTON 
Join L.) In Our Library, IX, Wiseman’s Severall Chirurgicall Treatises, 1676, Ibid. War Edition, 3, 1941-2, 


4 Bee Fasricius (Hieronymus) De Venarum Offiolis, 1603 . . . Facsimile edition with introduction, translation and 
notes by K. ]. Franklin, Sorin Id, Baltimore, 1933. 

5 Keynes (Geoffrey L.) A Pi iography of the W ‘ritings of William H. , M.D., discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, Cambridge, 1928. [The entries in this volume, as in other biblio; raphies by the same compiler, are 

‘ grouped by an arrangement that will probably be known as “‘ Keynes cae 
Op. cit., p. 3. 

7 Teo States ; see Keynes, 30-31. 

8 Meyer (Arthur William) An Analysis of the De generatione animalium of William Harvey, Stanford, London, 
(1936). [References, efe.} 

® See also Matiocn (Archibald) William Harvey, [ete.), New York, 1929; and Power (Sir D’Arcy) William 
Harvey, 1897. 

10A method of transfusing blood. Phil. Trans., 1666, 1700, iii, pp. 226-232. 

11For list of these see pp. xxxi-xxxii of GUNTHER (R. T.) Early Science in Oxford , Vol. IX, De corde, by Richard 
Lower, London, 1669. With introduction and translation by K. ]. Franklin, ord, 1932. 

12GuNTHER (R. T.) Op. cit., p. xxiv. 

13Moore (Sir Norman) The History of the First Treatise on Rickets, St. Bart’s Hosp. Rep., 20, 1884, pp. 71-82. 

MSee Payne (Joseph Frank) Thomas Sydenham, 1900; and Rissman (David) Thomas Sydenham, clinician, New 
York, 1926. 


(To be continued) 
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The Librarian in His Own Estimate 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
(Continued.) 


The main complaint of young librarians seems to be that by their circumstances they have 
been denied what Charles Lamb called “ the sweets of academic institution,” which by the 
way he too, scholar as he was, had been denied. Thence has flowed a sort of inferiority self- 
criticism on one hand and an equally troublesome self-assertion on the other. So much is this 
so that some librarians imagine, if the syllabus of the Library Association, which is a technical 
one in the main and ought to be, were revised to the extent of eliminating most of the technics 
from it, there would be a chance of substituting the subjeéts which they might have studied had 
they been able to proceed to librarian by way of public school and university. But, speakin 
merely from the academic point of view, the young librarian who has matriculated has paania 
exactly the same examination in the same subjeéts as the public school boy. A university course 
might in its three years give him the assurance, even aplomb, that many men who are university 
trained possess. It would be foolish to deny that most of our nationally eminent men have 
come by way of the university, but it need not be assumed that it was because of the university ; 
it is probable that the percentage of failures in afterlife from universities is quite a high one. 

While I am sure that the future will see a larger proportion of university men as librarians, 
attraéted by the higher salaries which I hope are inevitable, it is essential that the men and 
women, not graduates, already in the profession should not believe that the higher culture is 
beyond them. Such a belief is suicidal. What I think our young librarians sometimes mean is 
that they lack the social experience which gives assurance in our association with others and 
that deftness which can cover the deficiencies which all men have. Such experience enables 
a man to use the gifts he possesses. I admit that the social life of the intra-college student is 
invaluable and bestows on those able to use them the qualities I have mentioned. But I am 
certain that real culture comes from the home into which the student is born and the milieu 
in which he lives. Its maintenance is a life business. No man can possibly be educated in any 
complete manner in the first twenty-one years of life ; certainly none has the education that 
the complete librarian requires. If this is so, where on this earth can there be a better place for 
the making of the man of parts, for culture if you like, with all its literary and human contaéts, 
than a library ? I am assured that there are people who can work in libraries without ever 
reading a real book or having a real conversation with an educated man or woman, but to me 
it is merely a ludicrously incredible situation. I refrain from quoting Carlyle, although he 
might prove somewhat novel to this generation, but we are perennially in his true university. 
Humbly it may be, but assiduously surely, the real librarian makes use of and is used by it ; 
he is for ever at school or university. Otherwise he is merely not a librarian. 

I heard it asserted the other day that no-one could learn Latin after he had left school ! 
Or read Shakespeare, I suppose ? Perhaps neither in a day or two, but, really, the limits we 
set to our capacity or that of others are pathetic. If Lord Cromer could be without Greek 
until sixty and then learn so much as to be a fluent reader and to become president of the 
Classical Association—although possibly the latter circumstance is only circumstantial evidence 
for the former— ; if Sir Richard Burton could learn to read, yes, and to speak any language in 
six weeks, can it really be true that we are so much lesser brained that after sixteen our 
assimilative powers have atrophied ? I refuse to believe it. So must any librarian. He has the 
whole world of learning open to him and it is a delightful but an arduous world ; it has got 
to be won and consolidated, and can be maintained only by unrelaxing effort. He knows, if he 
has commonsense, that when he passes an examination in literary history he has merely 
touched the edge of the great subje&. I did see, I believe in THe Lrsrary Wor tp, the 
assertion of an aged librarian that he “ had read everything.” He is mistaken! The adventure 
is always with us, always before us, and only in the measure that we undertake it are we 
librarians. Thus it appears to me that no examination can be framed which id es the 
complete librarian ; he is the produét of years, more years possibly than this brief life allows. 


To destroy the librarian’s technique, as some desire, in the vain hope of producing the 
experienced, cultured and socially assured mind is just stupid. 
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We should perhaps, in reviewing ourselves, ask : to what ends we are working ? Of old 
we regarded the librarian, as apparently the historian, Sir Thomas Hodgkinson, did in the 
first years of this century, as ‘‘ the hierophant of literature.” I remember that because I had to 
look up that elephantine description, apparently, as I then thought, of myself. The Library 
Association sloganed us as providing ‘‘ the best books for the greatest number at the least 
cost.” Both descriptions are worthy ones, but to be a hierophant demands as much knowledge 
as a person would possess who was in aétual faét a readers’ adviser—I mean one who could 
direét the reading of the people, not tell them what is in a catalogue, the order of the shelf- 
arrangement or how to join the library. It is possible that in the national and a few other 
great libraries there are scholars who, in their own subjeéts, can direét readers. Few general or 
public libraries can have such service at command. Yet this is the work our young librarians, 
most praiseworthily, desire to do, and much of their chagrin comes from the truth that no 
possible training could fit them for a task which manifestly is an impossible one. One of our 
first needs is to realize that while we must pursue literature and life unceasingly, we have limits 
we may not pass. 

It may be objeéted: no such theories have any real relation to practice. In a democracy 
the public librarian supplies what the public wants not what he superciliously thinks it needs, 
He is not called upon to be other than purveyor, certainly not mentor or censor except when 
asked. Notoriously the larger the crowd, the lower the common intelligence it possesses, as 
all mob orators are well aware and they base their appeals to the many-headed upon stuff that 
would be ludicrous if delivered to two or three. The payer of the piper calls the tune. 
Therefore concentration upon pleasing the average reader, irrespective of what he reads, is not 
only wisdom, it is necessary. If this is so, librarianship is a simple process, the most popular 
is the essential book, and the art is to get it quickly and in sufficient numbers. I imagine that 
few of us would willingly agree that this is what aétually occurs. This sort of problem is 
peculiar to the public library. The academic librarian has a definite and, it may be, limited purpose: 
to supply books, or to obtain those recommended by the teacher, as completely as possible 
to cover the syllabus and then to exploit them to the uttermost in the interest of student and 
teacher. In a few cases he does not himself stimulate the purchase of books. The librarian of a 
national library is not bothered by the selective purchase of books ; his specu is the 
preserving and serving of books ; he has no “ teacher ” funétion. (All this is only approximate. 
Academic and national librarians nearly always go miles beyond this dry-as-dust definition of 
their work and our culture owes immensely to their guides, catalogues, and personal work 
amongst scholars.) The public librarian, by a now accepted tradition, does do some part of 
the work of the teacher: he can influence the mental life of a community, and the average 
citizen does not possess as a rule such knowledge as would enable him to assess that influence ; 
he does not know much about books and has little time to learn. 

Much depends upon what the aim is to be. It cannot be determined even in the merely 
theoretical manner in which I am now talking about it without much more debate than has 
lately been possible. A general public library cannot be limited to any one line of aétion: 
catholicity is its very essence. It must be, whether effectually or not, a place in which the 
whole of literary culture is available or may be made available ; and such culture means for us 
the books which contain the reason, memory, and imagination of men and all their possible 
activities and produéts. What kind of book, then, can be excluded? No kind, obviously. All 
theory, and I suggest, all correct praétice calls for a balance in choice so far as it may be got. 
Beyond that it is a matter of values in books: the most difficult matter of all. Books are not 
published in any proportions of our classification, so that we are able to choose so many in 
philosophy, religion, science each month or week. That is granted, but the ideal remains. 

To put this quite simply, our work lies with every kind of book, from the novel to the 
Critique of Pure Reason, and with everything that lies between. Our service of novels is, and 
must be, inadequate unless the public wills that the expenditure on public libraries shall equal 
for each borrower what is spent by The Times Book Club. But even that great organisation 
cannot guarantee all new books to a reader for less than six guineas yearly per head. My 
readers can themselves calculate how soon the public librarian can reach that financial stage ; 
the largest rate contribution known in England is, I think, three shillings per inhabitant 
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There is an enthralling story behind the designs used as 

by H.M. Forces. To most people the inner meaning 
of the Regimental Badges is a mystery, but these features 
are fully explained by Major T. J. Edwards, M.B.E., 
F.R.Hist.S. For instance, it may not be known that at 
least one famous British Regiment has the white feather 
prominently displayed in its Badge as a mark of honour, 
although the emblem is usually associated with the reverse 
of bravery. Everyone, however, will appreciate the regi- 
mental motto of the Royal Tank Regiment which so 
admirably typifies the spirit of the |men—it is ‘‘ Fear- 
Naught "—and recalls the now famous message sent to 
his headquarters by a British airman on September 15th, 
1916, which ran: ‘‘A tank is walking up the High Street 
of Flers with the British Army cheering behind. 


SAYERS’ INTRODUCTION TO 
LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 


THE STANDARD TEXTBOOK 
Vith. EDITION 


Ready Next Month 


ENTIRELY RESET 
WITH AMENDMENTS 
AND ADDITIONS 


10s. 6d. net 
GRAFTON & CO. 


51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.| 


A NEW BOOK 
OF 
BADGES 


OF H.M. 
SERVICES 


Again, there is the well-known Badge of the Roya! Air 
Force—an eagle in flight, which ty; the strength, 
alertness and command of the air, which this young force 
has attained in such a short time. How perfectly chosen 
was the motto of the force—‘‘ Per ardua ad ame 
Through difficulties to the Stars." 
htful new 
Badge is 


These are but extracts from a 
‘‘ BADGES OF H.M. FORCES "’ in wi every 
beautifully printed in full colour. 


Obtainable from booksellers, price 8/6d. nett, or in case 
of difficulty, from 
WM. BRIGGS & CO. LTD. 
34 CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER 4 
Price 8/10d. including postage. 


FOYLES 


Public 
Libraries 
Department 
Is now at 
125 CHARING CROSS RD. 


LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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wp | and, assuming that only ten per cent. of the population are library users, that produces 
ess than one-fourth of the subscription mentioned ; and at thirty shillings a reader we should 
be incomparably wealthier than now. The librarian likes to think that he may be able to supply 
the whole reading needs of the community. Nowhere has he been able to do so yet. It is not 
clear, if his ambition were realized, that this would be desirable. It would mean that book- 
buyers, except libraries, would vanish and, if so, publishers, authors and booksellers as we 
now know them would vanish too. 


(To be concluded.) 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
“ THe SILLIEst OF ALL EDUCATIONAL S1ns.” 


In the March Wor/d Zenodotus referred to the mistake that librarians made in providing 
books that were written-down to children. Over a hundred years ago Scott warned us against 
that error. Since then from time to time others have repeated the warning. In vain. Recently 
in The Times Literary Supplement, June 12, 1943, p. 279, Menander, in an article on “ History 
for Children,” wrote : “ To say that [The Dynasts] is too ‘ old ’ for a child of fifteen is to commit 
the silliest of all educational sins—the sin of playing-down. When will elders understand that 
children, if their natural power of selectiveness has not been vitiated by potting, [my italics] have, when 
a great work of art lies across their path, the shoes of swiftness and the cloak of darkness, 
enabling them to pass through what is incomprehensible, or for other reasons valueless to 
them?” Our friend Z. will welcome this support. Alas, it is not only children that are 
played-down to ; like the common politician who mounts the stump, we play down to men 
and women. 

THe Reaper Over Your SHOULDER. 

Robert Graves and Alan Hodge have put us in their debt by writing The Reader Over Your 
Shoulder, which is a handbook for writers of English prose. It should be in every library, for 
it is a new kind of book, not a repetition of advice about grammatical errors, essay-writing, 
literary style, and the rest. The authors go to the heart of the matter by laying down twenty-five 
principles of clear statement, and sixteen principles of the graces, or decencies, of prose. They 
disseét passages from fifty-four leading English writers of this age, and demonstrate that in 
all of them some of the principles have been violated. Then they write the passages again in 
accordance with the principles, and finally comment on the changes. To give a short example : 
Dr. Julian Huxley writes : 

“Man’s struggle for existence falls under three heads ; his struggle with the forces 
of the inorganic environment, his struggle with other species of organisms, and his struggle 
with his own works and his own nature.” 

This is the revised “ fair copy ” : 

“‘ Man is fighting three simultaneous campaigns in his struggle for civilized existence : 
against the elements, against other species than his own, and against the produéts of his 
own ingenuity.” 

Which tells us more, in fewer words, and with greater clarity. Graves and Hodge’s 
work, in effeé, is a handbook from which to learn how to read English. And no-one who 
reads it carefully will ever delude himself about his ability to write English; though he 
will try to write better. 

PROGRESS. 

The writer of the editorial in the Record for July is neither ta€tful nor encouraging. “‘ The 
reading habits of the nation,” he tells us quite flatly, “‘ as a whole are deplorably low.” I could 
weep the Thames to overflowing. The Public Libraries Acts became law nearly 100 years ago ! 
The first Education Act was passed 73 years ago! The L.A. has been in existence 66 years ! The 
annual bill for education, including universities and libraries, is—O, 1 don’t know ; many many 
millions of pounds a year. How long, O Lord ! 

Then the writer adds this brilliant som seqnitur : “We have,” he says, “ at least discovered 
fresh reasons why we believe in a good public library service.” Woof !—* at least,” and 
“ fresh reasons ” ! 
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What is meant by the “ reading habits of the nation as a whole ?”” Does he mean that 
most people in the nation read worthless books (such as those provided abundantly by public 
libraries, for example) or that most people fail to read attentively and critically ? What is 
meant by “ low ”—low moral standard, a low intelligence standard, or a low standard in 
reading method ? 

Again, what foundation is there for this statement ?>—“ It was heartening to know that 

robably 25 per cent. of the population were reading, sometimes, if not solely, something 

tter than this sad conglomeration.” I like that word “ probably,” and the words “ sometimes, 
if not solely, something .. .” Such an air of confidence about them. But 4ow is the figure of 
25 per cent. arrived at ? It looks to me very like one of those round figures that our shandy- 
pated politicians are so fond of. It would be useful to have some well-founded facts about our 
work. And indeed ought we not to set an example of precise and accurate statement, we 
librarians ? Is it any good to read when so many books and articles contain statements with 
the weakest possible foundation in fac ? 

SQUANDERBUGS. 

The paper shortage has hardly been relieved by the book drive. If all I hear is true the 
position is worse than ever. That being so I am surprised that some local authorities and 
private traders are not more economical in the use of paper ; particularly that librarians bawlin, 
for books don’t use it more carefully in their offices. Government offices have set a ie 
example, for the letters from them are typed on scraps of paper sometimes only four inches 
square. But I also receive letters from local officials, brother librarians, and tradesmen, on 
full-size quarto paper ! 

Nor Quire Forcorren, Bur NEARLY. 

As far as I know no note was taken of the faét that last year just a half-century has passed 
since J. D. Brown published anonymously his Plea for Liberty to Readers to Help Themselves 
in The Library. No doubt our absorption in the war was responsible for this negleé&t. The 
plan that accompanied the plea is, in all essential details, no different from that of any library 
planned for open access to-day. ° 

There was some Stir in library affairs that year. Was it not the first year in which our 
Library Association issued a Year Book ? In that year, too, began the publication of the L.A. 
Manual in parts. Brown’s Handbook of Library Appliances and MacAlister and Mason’s Library 
Legislation came out then. Parts on music libraries, and library staffs were published in the 
following year, and another on village libraries in 1895. This Manual had been first proposed 
by the energetic MacAlister in 1889. It was not a success. The parts were issued at low prices 
to encourage all those employed in libraries to buy them, but even at sixpence few were sold, 
one copy of each being read (if it was read) by all the librarians and assistants in each library. 
These pamphlets must be scarce now. A few years later Mr. George Allen began to issue his 
Library Series under the editorship of that great librarian, Dr. Garnett. The volumes in the 


series were written by the authorities of the day, and were well produced in good sober- 


bindings at reasonable prices. They are worth reading to-day, if only to measure the changes 
that have taken place in administration since they were published. And they are not wholly 
out-of-date. They, too, were in advance of the times, and got very little support. In faa, I 
believe they were remaindered. 

The modern textbook began with Brown’s Manual, published in 1903, just forty years ago. 
Poor Brown, how his work was detested! In time it became the accepted textbook, and 
remains so to this day. I have a copy of the first edition, and it is most interesting to compare 
practice in those days with practice now. As changes are always taking place new textbooks, 
or new editions become necessary. Nothing marks aétivity in a profession more than the 
publication of praétical textbooks. 

Mr. Sayers and Mr. McColvin, each with eight or nine to his credit, leads the way as 
writers of textbooks. But Mr. Jast must surely be recognized as the most prolific begetter 
of textbooks, for the Croydonians he trained have written most of those that have come 
out since Brown’s Manual. GLavucon. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LetreERs ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lrprary Wor 
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Personal News 


Miss L. R. Holman, F.L.A., Borough 
Librarian, Heywood, Lancs., to be first 
Librarian of the Borough of Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis. 

Miss H. A. Tillie, F.L.A., Branch Librarian 
of the West Bridgford Branch of the Notts. 
County Library, to be County Librarian of Co. 
Tyrone, N. Ireland. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic). 

Another pleasing list of New Books is just to 
hand from BETHNAL GREEN, some of the 
annotations read as if they had been written by 
someone who had read the publisher’s blurb 
and not the book. The DERBYSHIRE 
County Library booklist for May covers a 
wide field. From ISLINGTON Public 
Libraries comes an interesting seleétion of 
additions, well grouped under appropriate 
headings. The Quarterly Book List of KENT 
COUNTY LIBRARY gives its entries mere in 
accordance with catalogue practice and I think 
onthe whole this is an advantage. The 
seleétion of books is good. In the May number 
of KING’S LYNN Reader's Quarterly is the 
second part of an article on St. Margaret’s 
Library, by Ethel M. W. Hovell, M.A., J.P. 
Mr. G. E. Clarke, Librarian of MARGATE, 
is to be congratulated on the excellent work 
which his system is doing under very difficult 
circumstances. Gilstrap Public Library, 
NEWARK, gives as usual a wide selection of 
new books in the bulletin, Good Company, for 
April. It seems very wasteful in these days of 
paper shortage that half the sixteen pages are 
advertisements. Surely in our publications we 
should set the trade a good example! 
SOUTHPORT Public Libraries Quarterly 
Bulletin contains the first of a series of 
biographies of Southport authors by Miss 
V. M. Pollard, F.L.A., Chief Cataloguer and 
Reference Librarian. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 

Banrr County Libraries.—17th Annual Re- 
port, for year ending 15th May, 1943. 
County Librarian, Alext. Christie. Popula- 
tion, 54,907, Stock, 42,727. Additions, 


7,538. Withdrawals, 6,233. Issues, 352,678, 
Centres, 93. Borrowers, 11,202. 

It is evident from these sheets of Statistics that the 
library system is doing a most useful work, and had a 
very successful season in the period just ended. The 
majority of exchange centres reported increased issues, 
and the total circulation showed an increase of 58,896 
over the figures for the previous year. Book stocks at 
each centre are exchanged three times during the year. 
BETHNAL GREEN Public Libraries,—Report 

for year ending 318t March, 1943. Borough 
Librarian, George F. Vale. Population (eg, 
1940), 74,467. Total stock, 82,037, 
Additions, 6,453. Withdrawals, — 5,057, 
Total issues, 415,564. Borrowers’ tickets in 


force, 19,294. 

Although the past year was filled with many 
difficulties it finished in a most gratifying manner with 
increased aétivity in all direétions. The freedom from 
enemy bombing, and the return to the Borough of 
many of its evacuated children caused book circulation 
to reach almost pre-war limits. The total number of 
borrowers’ tickets in use represents an increase of 3,337 
over the previous year, in spite of a reduétion in 
population of nearly fifty per cent. Issues show the 
remarkable increase of 88,553 compared with the figures 
for the year before. The Roman Road Branch Likeary 
has been closed until after the war, and with the release 
of the staff from here, it was found possible to re-open 
the children’s library at the Central building. This has 
proved a great success. The local collection has been 
greatly enriched by the bequest of Mr. E. J. Bartlett, of 
many hundreds of prints, maps, drawings, etc., 
about 7oo books. The publication of Booklists has 
been resumed. 

HEREFORDSHIRE County Libraries. — 17th 
Annual Report, 1942-1943. Stock, 101,690, 
Additions, 9,074. Withdrawals, 2,780. 
Issues, 645,237. Service points, 245. 

The result of the work accomplished during the 
year being reviewed is most satistaétory when it is 
pointed out that the whole of the trained permanent staff 
have been absorbed into more direét war work, and the 
business of administering the libraries has fallen upon 
the shoulders of volunteer local librarians. It is claimed 
that, with the possible exception of one other county, 
the people of Herefordshire read more than anywhere 
else in the British Isles. Circulation figures have been 
almost doubled in the last three years, and were 
increased by 75,707 in the year just closed. The success 
of the service in the villages points to the need, after the 
war, of a permanent library in each village comparable 
with that of the Distri& Library in the town. Thfee 
new village libraries were Started during the past year. 
Liverpoot Public Libraries.—Report for the 


year ending 318t March, 1943. Chief 


Librarian, }. F. Smith. Population (es. 
1940), 822,400. Stock: Lending, 329,694; 
Reference, 166,251. Additions, 71,243. 
Withdrawals, 32,958. Total issues, 5,164,665. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 154,830. 
Totally unlike Liverpool’s usual < ape this single 
typewritten sheet contains a few details under seyeral 
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headings. There was an increase of 13,070 in the number 
of borrowers’ tickets issued, and book circulation shows 
an increase of 656,453 compared with the previous year. 
Further progress has been made with the building up of 
the Stock of the Reference Library, which was destroyed 
by enemy action, over 20,700 items having been added 
during the year. Books issued for home-reading 
totalled 747,758 more than last year. Public leétures 
were successfully continued throughout the winter 
months. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
AND REFERENCE BOOKS 
BuTLeR (Pierce, ed.) The Reference Funétion of 
the Library. Papers Presented before the 
Library Institute at the University of 
Chicago, June 29 to July 10, 1942. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press (London, 

Cambridge University Press). 18s. net. 

The papers in this volume deal with various 
aspects of Reference Work, especially cataloguing, 
training of reference librarians and the theory and 
principles involved. There is so little in print on the 
subject that a volume of this character will be welcome 
to all librarians and especially to those who are making 
a special Study of Reference work. 

Hawkes (Arthur J.) The Literature of the 
German War, 1939. A Preliminary Classifi- 
cation. Philip, Lodgewood. 2s. 9d. net. 

The 2nd edition of Mr. Hawkes’ Classification for 
the present war will be welcome to all librarians who 
ate trying to fit into their classification books on all 
manner of subjeéts conneéted with the conflié. 

Kunirz (Stanley J.) and Haycrarr (Howard) 
Twentieth Century Authors. A Biographical 
Dictionary of Modern Literature. Illus. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Company. 
$8.50 net. 

This stupendous and valuable volume of bio- 
graphical information has required four solid years of 
work and has been well worth the time and trouble it 
has taken to prepare. It contains narrative sketches of 
more than 1,850 world literary figures who have 
published in English since the turn of the century. 
Included with the American and British authors are the 
better known Russians, Germans, Frenchmen, Poles, 
Swedes, Finns, etc., whose writings have been trans- 
lated into Eaglish. More than 1,700 portraits accom- 
pany ¢he biographies. Information about hundreds of 
these authors is nowhere else available. Twentieth 
Century Authors takes the place of two earlier, much-used 
volumes, Living Authors and Authors Today and 
Yesterday, both of which went through many editions 
before going out of print. The new book does not 
merely revise the sketches of writers who appeared in 
the earlier volumes—every sketch has been completely 
tewritten, and there are 1,050 more biographies in it 
than in Living Authors and Authors Today and Yesterday 
combined ! Every living author in Twentieth Century 


Authors who could be reached was invited to write his 
own sketch. Many who did not contribute auto- 
biographies supplied biographical and bibliographical 
data. In addition to the biographies and portraits, cach 
sketch contains a list of the author’s principal works, 
with original dates of publication. A list of biographical 
and critical sources about each author is also given as a 
guide to further Study. The editors of the work are the 
same as for the other volumes in ‘‘ The Author Series ”’ : 
Stanley J. Kunitz, also editor of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, and Howard Haycraft, Vice President of The 
Wilson Company, now on leave while serving as 
Captain in the Services of. Supply, Special Service 
Division, U.S. Army. The editors have dedicated their 
book to Eugene Petrov, the ‘‘ Russian Mark Twain,” 
the first author in the volume, to be killed on aétive 
service. It is refreshing in these days of wartime 
production to handle a book so well printed, on good 
paper and bound in a Style worthy of a reference work 
which should find a place in every reference library 
where access is given to Students and other literary 
scholars. 

RANGANATHAN (S. R.) School and College 
Libraries. With a Foreword by John 
Sargent, M.A. Madras Library Association. 

Another volume of Mr. Ranganathan’s library text- 
books issued by the Madras Library Association. In 
this work he covers the whole ground of the organisa- 
tion and administration of school and college libraries, 
with, of course, special adaptation to the requirements 


of India. 
GENERAL 
Anonymous. Son of Light. The Book of 
Shemesh. Dakers. gs. 6d. net. 

Shemesh is said to represent a new spiritual epoch 
in which such faults as egotism, prejudice and fear are 
to be swept aside and the ignorant multitude are to be 
led gently into paths of wisdom and peace. An 
admirable aim, and one in which the present work may 
be of great help if studied carefully. 

Beaumont (R. A., A.F.R.Ae.S.) The Testing 
of Aero Engines. Illus. Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 

Praétical experience and theoretical knowledge must 
be combined to obtain the best results in the important 
branch of ground engineering as applied to aero engine 
testing. Here is a praétical text-book which will greatly 
help students and engineers to clear their views and 
Improve their general knowledge of the subje&, 
Dynamometers, Test. House Instruments and Acces- 
sories, Tests on Aspirated and Supercharged Engines 
and many other technical matters are here usefully dealt 
with in concise and handy form. 

Crow (Carl, ed.) Japan’s Dream of World 
Empire. The Tanaka Memorial. Allen & 


Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

Everybody has heard of Mein Kampf, but far fewer 
people know of the Japanese dream of world domina- 
tion cherished since the time of Hideyoshi in 1598 and 
embodied in the Memorial which Premier Baron 
Tanaka presented to the Emperor of Japan in 1927. 
This Memorial is an eye-opener to the reader who will 
find it difficult to believe in the exaggerated views of 
conquest in the East which, in conjunétion with a 
vi€torious Axis, aimed at controlling the vast resotitces 
in material and-man power and to place all the white 
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races of the world under the rule of the Son of Heaven. 
Here is the exposition of this iniquitous plan, let him 
who runs read. 


Davis (Arthur Paul) Isaac Watts. His Life and 
Works. New York, Dryden Press. $3.00 
net. 

This is not the first biography of the great hymn 
writer, but the author claims that it is the first to give 
accurate data with regard to the bibliography of his 
works, and as such the book before us forms a valuable 
contribution to the material already available. The 
bibliography of the author, however, is limited to the 
original editions of the various works and these are 

iven without imprints or pagination or any other 

tails beyond the mere title al dota. The second part 
of the iidieasehe includes works relating to Watts 
and his works and this is extensive and useful. 


Graves (John) Policy and Progress in 
Secondary Education, 1902-1942. Nelsons. 
tos. 6d. net. 

In his work the author gives a fully documented 
reply to the many questions raised with regard to the 
meaning and purpose of Secondary Education and its 
organization im England. Beginning with a discussion 
on the Historical background of his subjeé&t, Mr. Graves 
treats it chronologically, namely from 1904-1914, from 
1914-1919, from 1919-1939, and thence up to date. 
This portion is perhaps the most significant at the present 
jun@ture of affairs. It deals with the problems of 
Evacuation, the Youth Movement, the Public Schools, 
and concludes with numerous suggestions and plans for 
the future. Many valuable considerations are here 
discussed and the author, now on the Staff of Malvern 
College, has had such a thorough experience of 
educational research work as to entitle him to a hearing. 
Appendix I gives a list of sources, and notes in Appendix 
II refer to the foregoing chapters. 


Hancuant (W. L., Ed.) England is Here. A 
Selection from the Speeches and Writings of 
the Prime Ministers of England from Sir 
Robert Walpole to the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Spencer Churchill. Illus. Lane. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Immediate interest will be aroused by the frontis- 
= portrait of Winston Churchill and President 
oosevelt, which is reproduced as the frontispiece of 
this volume. As the title implies the material which 
forms the text is not all concerned with the present war, 
but goes back to 1700 and after, when Sir Robert 

Walpole was in power. Since his day many famous men 

have succeeded to England’s Premiership and excerpts 

from the best speeches are here colleéted in a kind of 

Anthology intended to convey to the reader the 

undying Spirit of England. Unfortunately, the book is 

not indexed, but it contains at the beginning a Calendar 

of Liberty from 1215 to date, which can be used as a 

brief outline to indicate the progress in this country of 

religious, political and civil liberties. One of the prime 
motives of the work is to indicate the growth of 

Anglo-American friendship and mutual understanding, 

and a complementary volume entitled Spirit of America, 

is being actively prepared for publication. 


Hermpet (Richard H.) The Intgeration of 
Federal and Non‘Federal Research as a War 


Problem. 


Board. 
An important Study of the co-ordination of 
research both in relation to the war effort and in 
relation to post-war problems. 


Horrasin (J. F.) An Atlas-History of The 
Second Great War. Vol. Vil—July, 1942, 
to January, 1943. Illus. Nelsons. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

A very interesting period is covered by this 
volume of the now well-known Horrabin Atlas 
History. The most important month during this time 
was November, 1942, when the Eighth Army began the 
vi€torious march which resulted in Rommel’s head) 
retreat from Egypt and the gradual clearance of the 
enemy from North Africa so gallantly achieved at the 
present date. The Russian situation also shows a 
remarkable improvement and many other important 
events are brought out in detail in this concise and 
useful handbook which, with its maps and diagrams, 
fully deserves its slogan of “‘ The War at a Glance.” 


INFANTRY OrFficer. A Personal Record. 
Illus. Batsford. 6s. net. 

A simple but dramatic story of life in the army 
from the time the author was at Sandhurst, during his 
experiences in France, and through “ Dunkirk,” endi 
with a snap-shot of Commando Raids in the summer 
1942. Written in a fresh, realistic style which brings the 
sort of life he led as a soldier vividly before the reader. 
The illustrations are reproduced from photographs. 


LAMENNAIS (F. de) The People’s Prophecy, 
Translated by Cuthbert Reavely. Dakers. 5s. 
net. 

Even the most praétical among us has at times a 
longing to know what the future will bring. Here isa 
book of prophecy, written many years ago in the 
that it might cheer and console the people amidst 
many ills and tragedies which have befallen the world at 
large—though a century has passed since he penned the 
comforting words. Let him who reads, mark and 
inwardly digen. 

Massock (Richard G.) Italy from Within. 
Macmillan. 15s. net. 

It is possible that the public concern with what is 
happening and what has happened in Germany, has 
somewhat overshadowed a true appreciation of what 
has been happening in Fascist Italy. For this reason, as 
well as for others perhaps even more obvious, the 
present work may be regarded as an important addition 
to the literature which in the future will elucidate the 
causes which have led up to the present crisis. The 
author was for ten years a correspondent in the Foreign 
Service of The Associated Press. Being of American 
origin, his interests lay naturally enough in_ the 
immediate relations between Italy and the United 
States, and he was personally present when the Duce 
declared war on his country. His aim appears to be 
chiefly to disclose the misfortunes and horrors which 
Fascism has brought upon the Italian people and the 
abje& subjugation to Hitlerism in which she now lies. 
Though admittedly “ journalistic ” in style of presenta- 
tion, Massock has told his faés in a clear and unbiassed 
manner. He has a shrewd insight into the political 
situation and the summing-up in his final chapter, 
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“ After Mussolini ...,’’ #hough by no means conclu- 

sive, tends to foreshadow the events which will bring 

about a much-to-be desired change in government. 

SKINNER (Cornelia Otis) Popcorn. Illus. by 
Soglow and Alajalov. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Miss Skinner makes fun of American life in the 
most admirable manner. Every page is full of “ pop.” 
Perhaps Miss Tennyson Jesse gets nearest to the truth 
about her writing when she says that it ought to be 
“read in the armchair when work is over, or in bed 
before — comes, and, above all, in the bath.” Her 
essays on dancing, on riding, on skating are inimitable 
and in these days, when life has to be taken seriously 
and sadly, any relief such as she offers is doubly 
welcome. 

Wurrtick (Arnold) Civic Design and the 
Home. Faber. 1s. 6d. net. 

This pamphlet forms No. to of the Rebuildin, 
Britain Series and contains much valuable materi 
regarding Designs for Homes the kind of Houses people 
need, the problem of space, house design, planning for 
residential areas and last, but not least, beautiful 
surroundings. It is praétical, concise and very well 
worth careful study. 

Yates (P. Lamartine) and Warrineér (D.) 
Food and Farming in Post-War Europe. 
Illus. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

This small book deals with a vast subje&, namely 
the rehabilitation of Europe from the agricultural point 
of view after the war. Prosperous farming of the land 
and the abolition of the scarcity of food prevalent 
during the past few years are of major importance. The 
joint authors have a wide knowledge of their subject 
and their suggestions are of the most practical kind. 
It is to be hoped that the authorities will read, mark, 
learn and inwardly di the many useful hints here 
set forth, and that the lay reader will apply himself to a 
Study of the subjeé, as it concerns him personally. 


ZarEK (Otto) The Quakers. Dakers. tos. 6d. 


net. 

A very readable account of the history of that 
remarkable seét, the Socicty of Friends, popularly 
known as Quakers. From George Fox, its founder, 
down to the present day, the story is told of persecution 
by the State and by other Christian bodies. Their 
opposition to war as war became the basis of 
conscientious objeétion during the last war and perhaps 
and we hope) for the last time, Quakers were 
imprisoned for their faith. 


FICTION 
Cornerr (James) Murder Minus Motive. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The motiveless murder has never been better 
handled than by Mr. Corbett in the present volume. 
When a perfeétly level-headed person suddenly turns 
upon a perfeét Stranger and kills him it does give the 
deteétive a nasty problem. However, the problem is 
solved as the reader will discover when he arrives at the 
end of the Story. 

Harcu (Eric) Unexpected Uncle. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Kathleen Brown, who has coppery hair and a way 
with her, is employed in Parkes Store on Fifth Avenue, 


New York. Johnson Hamilton, the king of a 
shoe faétory, finds her attractive and kisses t tip of her 
nose, for which misdemecanour her employer dismisses 
her. Seton Mansley comes to the rescue and saves her 
job for her temporarily. Mansley becomes her adopted 
uncle and when Johnny Still pursues her, she flees to 
Seton for protection and lives in his trailer in the 
“‘ motel’ a few miles down the beach on the way to 
Del Ray. Readers who remember My Man 
the same author will experience the same sort of delight 
when they read this novel describing unusual and 
amusing people. 
LessE.ts (Kitty) Yesterday’s Orchids. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

An old Story in a new dress. Monica marries 
Warren Bond, who is in big business, and promises to 
help her impecunious family. Their honeymoon is to be 
spent cruising, but before they start Warren is recalled 
to an important deal and Monica sets forth alone, 
expeting him to follow by airplane. Inevitable delay 
occurs, and from Kisma she drives to a lonely station 
called Mopigu, where she meets her affinity, Dr. Severn. 
By a Strange coincidence, though he has been struck off 
the rolls for being involved in a divorce case, Severn is 
called in as a friend to try and save Warren Bond’s life. 
Naturally he meets Monica again, and Bond becomes 
jealous of their past. The lengths he goes to punish his 
wife and the man she loves must be read to be believed, 
but he redeems his evil actions at last. There are far too 
many (innocent) “‘ affaires ’’ in this tory which readers 
will find highly coloured and exciting. 

MarsHA.t (Bruce) Yellow. Tapers for Paris. 
A Dirge. Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 

This story concerns the poorer classes of Paris 
during the early period of the war. It begins with 
rioting and ends with the fall of France. The title 
signifies “‘ Grief,’’ and the motif is tragic throughout. 
The redeeming feature, however, is the realism with 
which the scene abounds and the charaéter delineation 
which gives life to Bigou and his friends and 
acquaintances. 

JUVENILE 
Evans (Ruby) Girl’s Own Craft and Hobbies. 
Illus. Lutterworth. 4s. 6de net. 

A very interesting and really praétical book, givi 
ideas and advice on how to make ‘‘ something ”’ out of, 
and with help of, praétically nothing. ructive 
drawings and diagrams accompany Miss Evans’ 
suggestions. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

AGENDA, a Quarterly Journal of Reconstruétion, 
May, 1943.—AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BULLETIN, May, 1943.—CARNEGIE CORPORA- 
TION AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES, 1938-1943.— 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Report of the Dean of 
the School of Library Service, for the academic year 
ending June 30, 1942.—LA LETTRE DE LA 
FRANCE COMBATTANTE (News of Fighting 
France), May, 1943.—THE LIBRARIAN, June, 
1943.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
June, 1943.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, May 1st, 
May 15th, 1943.—LIBRARY .REVIEW, Summer, 
1943.—MORE BOOKS, the Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library, May, 1943.—NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, March, April, 1943. — WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, April, May, 1943. 
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The Library Association 


LONDON AND Home Counties BRANCH. 
REFERENCE GROUP. 


“ ALL men commend patience though few be 
willing to practise it.” Surely Reference 
Librarians should be included in the few, for 
they have to be very patient with some 
enquirers and also in their researches. Often, 
at the most inconvenient time, on answering 
the telephone a voice says, ‘ Can you tell me 
the time of the trains from London to Jericho 
on Sunday mornin please?” Such 
enquiries should not 4 brushed aside un- 
answered or referred elsewhere, but patiently 
and taétfully dealt with, When giving the 
required information the opportunity can be 
taken to Stress the fact that the Assistant is 
always prepared to help the enquirer with more 
difficult problems. This has often been the 
means by which more intricate problems have 
been received from the person at a later date. 
There is also another aspect. The time of the 
train is just as important to that person at that 
time as the most intricate problem set by any 
Student. By giving the information the person 
has been helped and satisfied. There is a 
constant demand from some quarters for 
massive, and often meaningless Statistics of 
books issued (not necessarily read) and other 
matters. All these Statistics are “ of nothing 
worth ” when compared with a person being 
given the help needed at the right time, 
however trivial it may have seemed to others, 
and no Statistics are compiled to adequately 
Stress the value of such assistance. 

Patience in research is demonstrated in two 
examples from a Group member. Enquiry, 
“Can you give me information about an 
ele&trician and inventor named TELSA?” 
The name was unfamiliar to the Assistant 
dealing with the enquiry, and reference to all 
the obvious sources produced no result, until 
accidentally the entry TESLA was noticed. 
(Such. misspellings are common). From this 

oint it was easy to find information in various 
dictionaries, but more detail was 
wanted. The only book traced was Inventions, 
Researches and Writings of Tesla,” by T. C. 
Martin, published in 1894 and considerably 
out of date. However, the reader said it would 
serve his purpose,-and the book not being in 
Stock, application was made through the 


Regional Bureau. Some weeks later, an article 
on Tesla appeared in the June issue of 
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Electronic Engineering, ad the reader was 
notified of this. Here we see not only patience 
in overcoming the difficulties which result 
from slight mistakes in spelling and in pro- 
longed research, but also the value of the 
cuttings file and indexing of current periodicals, 

Patience unrewarded, could be the title of 
the following. ‘‘ Have you Still got the life of 
Abd-el-Lativ which I borrowed from here 
some time ago.” A check of the Library 
catalogues produced no result,and no one had 
any recollection of such a book. A quick 
search through bibliographical works was also 
unsuccessful and the reader could only give the 
additional information that Abd-el-Lativ lived 
some centuries ago. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
gave reference to “ Abdallativ” (a different 
spelling had been suspected) a physician of the 
12-13th century, and further information was 
found in various biographical di€tionaries, but 
the first indication of a life was traced in 
Lowndes, Vol. 1, p. 3, under Abdollatiph, 
recording “ Abdollatiphi Bagdadensis Vita... 
Latine vertit Johannes Mousley. Oxf., 1808.” 
The reader, however, insisted that he had had 
an English translation. This we were unable 
to trace in any source under any of the 
alternative spellings we could think of ; among 
others we checked the English Catalogue back 
to 1800 without result. At one point we 
thought we had solved the problem, when we 
found “‘ Shah Addul Latif of Bhit ; his poetry, 
life and times,” by H. T. Sorley, published 
1940 by the Oxford Press, but this was the 
wrong man, being five centuries later than the 
one we wanted. Admitting failure, we passed 
the enquiry on to the Regional Bureau, giving 
what information we could, later receiving the 
report that the work could not be traced. The 
reader was still unsatisfied. He is positive that 
he has seen and used the book, although it is 
suspected that he may have read only a 
reference. Our Group member would very 
much like the mystery solved. He can justly 
say with E. B. Browning, “ L worked with 
patience.” 

Perseverance, and a determination to con- 
tinue researches over weeks or months, if 
necessary, are revealed in discussions with 
colleagues and publication of details of 
enquiries in professional periodicals, but 
unfortunately this is not realized by a large 
proportion of the general public. 

Central Library, H. V. RoOYFFE. 

East Ham, E.6. 
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Editorial 


“ Berore the leaves of Autumn fall” we were assured by Mr. Churchill that there might be 
heavy fighting. They have not fallen yet, although with September, beautiful as it often is, 
we know the Summer is over and our minds must be occupied most immediately with the war. 
Libraries may seem to some, even librarians, secondary in this maelstrom but, even if they are, 
that secondariness is really so important that at this month everyone looks to his own work 
to see in what ways it may be geared up more fully for its own special contribution. Immediate 
planning concerns such matters as winter service hours, staffing, the growing wear and tear 
on stocks, the inadequacy of new book supply, the growing shabbiness of our buildings and 
our continuing inability to carry on the extension work which was so prominent a feature of 
many libraries. Frankly, in most towns we are giving a book service, not doing the library 
work, personal and bibliographical, which every librarian desires to give. To do what is 
within our limits to the best advantage is, then, the immediate problem. 

On the problems indicated above we should welcome the views of our readers. Does 
any public library now give the same hours of service as before the war ? Or, have the habits 
of our people become such that such things as the borrowing of books are not done after 
black-out ? We know that shopping hours determine library circulation; the notion that 
when shops are closed their employees all rush to use libraries was exploded a generation ago ; 
and shopping hours everywhere end at black-out. Ina few towns the W.E.A. and the organisa- 
tions conneéted with the Youth Movement do excellent work in the dark evenings. They need 
libraries. If the war goes on beyond this winter shall we have become so inured to lightless 
Streets that we shall disregard this want of light ? 

* * * * 

The staffing question is acute. In one library we know, out of about eighty workers ten 
only remain, and six of them cleaners. Their places have been filled by a few married former 
library assistants, whose help is invaluable, and a large number of part-time married women 
and some girls of from 14 to 17. The future for these is solved (conditions being what they 
are) for the married ones, but there may be some difficulty with the other temporaries. Five 
years is a large slice out of the lives of temporary people. Our primary duty and one that every 
library authority is determined to carry out is to the men and women serving. They must 
come back to a position not less favourable than they would have held had they continued 
their library work. That is a problem in itself, as they will be from one to five or more years 
older ; boys and girls who went will come back men and women who want, and deserve, 
their full citizenship. Possibly, as time goes on, matters will tend to right themselves ; older 
men retire, women get married, the war has turned men, here and there, to occupations that 
have better worldly prospeéts. Nevertheless, here there is a real problem on which it wouid 
be well to pool our wisdom. 

* * * * * * 

As we see small prospect of wood pulp coming over from Canada or from a freed 
Norway, the shortage of new books or new copies is likely to become worse. Against that 
is the heavy wear and tear of war-time uses of our books. The generosity of libraries who lend 
many books at a time and the almost criminal carelessness of the average book-borrower are 
reducing some stocks to what has been called “a colleétion of smells.” Nothing could be 
worse for the public library than this. Discipline is called for immediately. In a few towns, 
owing to the difficulty of getting copies, book thieves are active; greater supervision of 
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shelves is required and severer measures must be taken with book-damagers. Such discipline 
is difficult in the rush of a lending library. To exercise it slows up work and most of uS have 
to deal with queues hour after hour. It also makes us unpopular and that is a real difficulty 
especially with temporary women staffs who regard our rules as mere male fussiness. 

* * * * * * 

In breaking his immediate link with bookselling David Roy recently addressed the 
Booksellers’ Annual Conference in a paper bearing the insufficient title of Library Discounts. 
It may be read in The Bookseller for July 15 and we commend it to our readers as a charming 
and worthwhile contribution to the now more-than-a-generation-old discussion of the relation 
of librarians and booksellers. As for the discounts, Mr. Roy dismisses that vexed question 
with the assertion that it would not be good to alienate librarians because, in war-time, 
booksellers are obliged by the Net Books Agreement to sell to libraries at 10 per cent. less 
than they could sell over and over again to the public. What he does stress is that the unity 
that should exist between booksellers and librarians rests upon the truth that both are servants 
of the book. Says Mr. Roy: “ I care not if, as a result of common action, it would appear 
that here and there co-operation has only resulted in an increase of book-borrowing because 
if, as the result of common enterprise, we increase the number of book-lovers, we shall in the 
end increase the number of book-buyers.” This excellent doctrine is one we librarians have 
always held, and it must not be relinquished because at Conferences ill-advised committee 
members sometimes attack the profits of booksellers as if they were sellers of coal or other 
bulk material and not of such individual things as books. 

* * * * * * 

As the world is constituted, there will always be more borrowers than buyers, for few 
men or women can afford to pay the full cost of everything they must read or desire to read ; 
and as few have the space to retain them. Moreover while the average book is good enough 
for one reading by many people, and therefore worth colleétive purchase, it is not worth its 
entire expense to the individual. Who reads a modern novel twice ? And who wants to buy 
a book tor a single reading ? Of course the reasoning applies to much non-fiction, too ; 
probably the bulk of it. The real book of permanent worth has the double chance. The 
reader meeting it in the library desires it for himself and goes to the bookseller for his copy. 
This is merely true, although we have heard booksellers say that they could never discern the 
effect for good on their sales of the proximity of a public library. Perhaps not, but they 
usually argue from the utterly fallacious optimistic belief that if there were no library all the 
people they see enter it would throng their shops as purchasers. Can anyone prove that in 
places, where there is no library or a poor one, there do booksellers flourish ? The exact 
contrary is the case of course. 

Every town needs good bookshops. Of that we are convinced. Librarians want to find 
in the bookseller a keen, convinced book-loving colleague. Where this is’ not the case it is a 
communal misfortune. Librarians have to purchase in the best markets ; the money they use 
is that of the whole community, not that (as is so often declared) of the booksellers, although a 
minute fraction of it is actually theirs ; but, if it is at all possible, the bulk of public library 
money should be spent with the local booksellers, if only on the selfish grounds that they are 
serviceable and to keep them in well-being is good business. If we do just so much as that, 
maybe we shall progress to the higher ideals which Mr. Roy and we cherish in common. 

* * * . * * 

We in no way retreat from this position on reading in the next issue of The Bookseller a 
friendly letter which contains the following jejune statements worthy to be read by all 
librarians as showing how far from knowledge a bookseller may be. ‘‘ It is generally under- 
Stood,” he writes, ‘ that a librarian is granted a certain amount of money based on a certain 
multiple (or decimal) of a penny rate.” He is nothing of the kind ; a library committee makes 
an estimate of the money required : the penny rate disappeared on December 23rd, 1919, and 
the librarian has to submit his booklist in all but the largest libraries to that committee. The 
writer is in favour of co-operation—thus : “ But it must be co-operation. In other words, we 
shall expect the librarian to give and take, and to realize that their first and original funétion 
is to provide books for indigent scholars.” This facile and fallacious definition is meant to 
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imply a limitation which in the circumstances of to-day would be impossibly absurd. He goes 
on to show how he fears what may be the aétual course of things : “ It may sound far-fetched, 
but my own view is that, given enough latitude (they always possess the enthusiasm and 
ambition) the public libraries may well, by an increase in their facilities—by more and more 
buildings bringing libraries nearer to every home—and an increase in the range and volume 
of their stock, become so great a part of the national life that they will be considered by the 
mass (to whom we look for our future customers, since there will, presumably, so be no rich 
and no poor) the on/y channel for books.” We can only say that if libraries are so considered it 
will be because it is the choice of the public. No librarian or bookseller can arrest the tendency 
but, if the co-operation is on lines of quite a different kind from that the writer we have quoted 
suggests, a good bookshop may become a feature of every town. 

Some weight is given to this suggestion by the speech of Archbishop Temple who desires 
to see built-in bookcases in the plan of every house so that every book bought shall not make 
the problem of untidiness that it seems to do to-day. The main difficulty in homes is lack of 
space and the librarian need not fear that the average reader will be able ever to keep at home 
all the books he wants or needs. Even if he adopt the expedient of a collector whose method 
was to use his staircase as a bookcase, the books being packed on either side of the narrow 
gangway up it which he allowed for his family and guests, there will still be books which 
cannot be housed. 

* * * * * * 

It is imperative that a campaign should be undertaken against the what are euphemistically 
called the “ salaries ” being offered by the Counties. That a librarian is cheap is the obvious 
attitude of the education committees and their advisers. Here is an abominable example : 
“ Assistant librarian (woman) on the staff of a County Library. Should have passed the 
examination of the Library Association or the Diploma Examination of the London School 
of Librarianship. A knowledge of typewriting would be an additional qualification. Scale 
£145 +£10—{£220 plus a war bonus.” The qualifications specified so broadly and vaguely 
cannot be understood by those who demand them. The Director of Education must have a 
complete contempt for those who accept such pay and, regarding them as contemptible, does 
not feel the shame he would feel were he called upon to sign an advertisement with such 
terms for an elementary school teacher. What does he pay for school cleaners ? 

That seems to have reached the Dantean seventh circle, but what of this >—‘‘A University 
Library wants an assistant. Graduate preferred. Salary {3 a week, plus war bonus.” Could 
there be a more exquisite example of this University’s valuation of its completed graduate 
course ? Some libraries pay their charwomen as much and, in common knowledge, both these 
“ salaries ” are below poverty level and at least 25 per cent. less than the poorest college porter 
is paid. The tragedy is that there will be young, or alternately decrepit, persons owning these 
paper qualifications who will accept the indignity offered, and having got their “ library 
assistant ” the authorities can triumphantly say “‘ we knew we could get them on the cheap.” 

* * * * * * 


Discussion of the McColvin Report will continue, if only in driblets. It is gradually 
assuming its right place as a most able review by the man most capable of making it of the 
public library service seen in a rapid survey through one pair of eyes, and able ones. It could: 
not be other than superficial in the sense that it deals with the surface of libraries as presented 
to Mr. McColvin; although, to be fair, we must remember he consulted the library 
associations all over the country and related what he saw and heard to many years’ knowledge 
of libraries. Thus, whatever ultimate values its conclusions may have, its importance lies in 
its Statement of a position rather than in the adequacy of the exaét solution offered. Soon 
after these words are printed we expect to receive from the Library Association the version 
that will be put forth officially as the policy and programme for public libraries after the war. 
Until that appears further comment would be in the nature of mere conje€ture. We know the 
committee charged with this matter is the most representative the Association has ever 
appointed and its Chairman, Mr. Sidney, of Leyton, has not formerly guided a L.A. Committee 
and, therefore—dare we say it >—brings a mind unhampered by such traditions as hinder 
too many official things. 
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Publishers’ Bindings, 1762-1850. 
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By R. A. Peppre. 


A List of Terms 


‘THe following notes form a contribution towards a list of terms used in the Book Trade. 
I have extracted them from a series of publishers’ catalogues in the St. Bride Library and 
have added others as I have come across them from time to time. The actual wording of the 
description in the catalogue is given and the date added of the first use of the term in the 
catalogues used. A list of the publishers and dates of their catalogues follows. 


List of Authorities 


Alexander & Son) | 1829] 

Baldwin (C. & R.) | 1807 

Baynes (W.) [1810 

Bell (J.) 1791 

Budd (J.) [1807 

Cadell (T.) and Davies (W.) 1804, 
1805, 1807, 1809, 1811 

Colburn (Mr.) 1841 

Colburn (H.) [1816 

Constable (A., & Co.) 1812, 1817, 
1824 

Constable, Hunter, Park & Hunter, 
1808 

Cox (E., & Son) 1813 

Cradock (C.) and Joy (W.) 1809 

Crosby (B., & Co.) 1802, | 1809 

Cundee (J.) 1806, 1808 

Darton, Harvey & Darton, (1810] 

Debrett (J.) 1790 

Duncan (J.) 1827 

Harding (J.) | 1815] 

Highley (S.) 1831 


Hurst, Robinson & Co. 1823 
Jones (late Wilkes) | 1815 
Jones & Bumford. |1807) 
Library of Arts. 1839 
Longman (T. N.) and Rees (O.) 
1800), 1801 
Longman, Hurst, Rees & Orme. 
1804, |, 1807, 1810 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme & 
Brown. 1813, 1814, 1816 
Longman, Orme, Brown, Green & 
Longman. 1838, 1840 
Longman, Orme & Co, 1841 
Longman, Brown, Green & Long- 
mans. 1845, 1846, 1847 
Mathews & Leigh. [1807 
Mawman (J.) (1817) 
(? publisher or wholesale book- 
seller.) 
Millar (A.) 1762 
Miller (W.) (1805) 
Murray (J.) 1811, 1846 


Publisher’s Bindings, 1762-1850 


Appropriate ornamental cover. 1846 


Phillips (R.) [1803 

Rest Fenner. 1817 

Scott, Webster & Geary. 1840 

Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper. 1835 

Sherwood, Neely & Jones. 1819 

Smith, Elder & Co. 1850 

Symonds (H. D.) 1808 

Taylor (I. & J.) (1788) 

Taylor (J.) 1808, 1830 

Taylor & Hessey. (1814 

Taylor & Walton. 1846 

Tipper (S.) 1807 

Turpin (H.) 1775 

Underwood (T. & G.) 1824 

Valpy (A. J.) 1812, 1814, 1818 

Walker, Edwards & Reynolds. 
1815) 

Walter (J.) 1787 

White, Cochrane & Co. 1813 

Whittaker (G. B.) 1825 

Whittingham & Arliss. 1814 

Wilson (A.) 1810 


Bound in roan. 1846 


Bands. 1810 

Black calf with gilt leaves. [1815] 

Black sheep with gilt leaves. [1815] 

Boards. 1762 

Boards, coloured back. [1810] 

Boards, labelled. [1810] 

Bound. 1762 

Bound and gilt. 1775 

Bound and lettered. [1803] 

Bound as a pocket book. 1819 

Bound by Hayday, calf lettered. 1847 

Bound, gilt leaves. 1838 

Bound in a new Style. 1841 

Bound in calf, half extra, by Hayday. 1847 

Bound in canvas. 1838 

Bound in law calf and lettered. 1819 

Bound tn morocco, 1841 

Bound in morocco, by Hayday. 1846 

Bound in morocco, in the best manner. 1846 

Bound in morocco, in the missal style, by 
Hayday. 1846 

Bound in morocco (old style) by Hayday. 
1847 

Bound in red. 1802 


Bound in rose-coloured morocco (Persian 
Style) by Hayday. 1846 

Bound in sheep. 1814 

Bound in the vellum manner. 1802* 

Bound in vellum. 1802 

Bound in vellum gilt (old style). 1846 

Bound with embossed covers. 1839 

Bound with gilt leaves. 1840 

Calf. [1810] 

Calf and lettered. 1808 

Calf gilt. [1803] 

Calf gilt extra, 1827 

Calf lettered. [1809] 

Calf with a spring back. [1814] 

Cloth. 1830 

Cloth boards. 1839 

Cloth gilt edges. 1839 

Cloth, gold lettered. 1839 

Cloth lettered. 1838 

Cloth, lettered, gilt edges. 1840 

Cloth with gilt edges. 1838 

Common, [1809] 

Common binding. [1814] 

Done up in coloured paper. [1807] 
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Done up in patent paper. 1806 

Elegant. [1810] 

Elegantly bound. 1762 

Elegantly bound and gilt. [1803] 

Elegantly bound in calf and gilt. 1819 

Elegantly bound in cloth. 1840 

Elegantly bound in patent relievo leather. 
1846 

Elegantly bound in russia. [1815] 

Emblazoned printing and binding. 1846 

Embossed and gilt. 1838 

Embossed cloth. 1850 

Embossed cloth lettered. 1839 

Embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 1850 

Enveloped ina neat wrapper. 1839 

Extra boards. 1804 

Extra boards labelled. [1810} 

Extra bound. [1809] 

Extra cover. [1805] 

Extra tuck. [1809] 

Fancy boards. 1839 

Fancy cloth. 1839 

Fancy cloth, gilt edges. 1838 

Fancy cloth, lettered. 1840 

Fancy cloth, lettered, with 
gilding. 1841 

Green vellum. [1815] 

Half-bound. [1788] 

Half bound and lettered. [1790] 

Half bound in morocco. 1846 

Half bound in morocco with gilt edges. 1847 

Half bound in red, 1811 

Half bound in russia. 1846 

Half bound, roan back. [1810] 

Half bound russia. 1808 

Half-bound, russia leather back. [1807] 

Half bound vellum. 1838 

Half cloth. 1840 

Handsomely bound and gilt. 1808 “ 

Handsomely bound in cloth. 1839 

Handsomely bound in morocco. 1840 

Handsomely bound in morocco, 


goffered edges, by Hayday. 1846 


ornamental 


with 


Handsomely bound in red. [1815] 
Inacase. [1809] 
Ina great variety of Bindings. [1803] 
In a massive carved binding, in the style of 
the beginning of the 16th century. 1846 
In a rich brocaded silk cover manufactured 
expressly. 1846 

In red. [1803] 

Morocco. 1814 

Morocco (appropriately bound in the best 
Style, by Hayday). 1847 

Morocco, curiously ornamented. 1839 

Morocco, gilt edges. 1839 

Morocco (oriental style) by Hayday. 1847 

Morocco, with goffered edges. 1847 

Neatly bound. 1775 

Neatly blund in cloth, lettered. 1839 

Neatly bound in red. [1809] 

Neatly done up in cloth, gilt edges. 1838 

Neatly half bound. 1808 

Neatly stitched up in coloured paper. 1809 

Ornamental cloth, lettered. 1839 

Patent pink boards, 1810 

Plain calf. [1815] 

Roan. 1839 

Roan tuck, as a pocket book, gilt edges. 
1838 

Roan with gilt edges. 1841 

Sewed. 1775 

Sewed, gilt edges. 1839 

Sewed in purple paper. [1805] 

Sheep. [1809] 

Silk. 1839 

Silk with gilt edges. 1839 

Stiff covers. 1839 

Stitched. 1802 

Strongly bound in cloth, lettered. 1840 

Strongly half bound in russia, with flexible 
back. 1846 

Vellum. 1802 

Vellum cloth. 1846 

Very neat in cloth. 1839 


The County of London Plan 


Tue long expected County of London Plan has now been published. Mr. J. H. Forshaw, 
the Council’s Architect, and*Professor Patrick Abercrombie, the world-famous town planner, 
have been working together for two years, and the result is a comprehensive vision of the 
Metropolis of the future. The book is a considerable document both in size and in the matter 
which it contains. Readers will be helped by the many maps, plans and other illustrations, and 


may rest assured that every public library will have a copy. 


They are recommended to 


make a resolve to read at least some part of this vital document. 
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The Librarian in His Own Estimate 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERs. 
(Concluded.) 


As this subjeét, limited though it seems for the lay reader, is for the librarian unlimited, I can 
hope in this concluding paper only to indicate a few things as I see them. I learn my remark 
that we had created a race of readers careless of the book as a physical objeé had, in some 
way, abolished libraries. Scarcely anything so lethal has happened or is likely to happen, 
But the matter may be worth some discussion, even at the risk of repetition, because our 
estimate of ourselves does in some measure turn upon it. Books and people, these in relation, 
are the sole business of the librarian ; all our techniques, activities, our very existence, are for 
the reader. Why buy books ? For the reader. Why conserve books ? Also for the reader, 
from whom, if they are bought with public funds, they must not be withheld except for 
reasons almost unimaginable. These faéts you accept willingly. It was not so even in my 
own younger days. “ The first business of the librarian,” an older writer remarked, acceptably 
too when he wrote, “ is to care for and to preserve the books committed to his charge.” A 
precise interpretation of this would create chaos in our modern public library practice, would 
it not 7 

The love of books is, of course, of two kinds and the real librarian has it in both forms. 
The book as a work of the artizan—artist if you like—is to most of us a loveable thing. We 
savour its type, margins, paper, sewing and casing ; the degree of taste shown in these and 
in the illustrating and finishing of the produét are all matters of vital interest. It is one of the 
impulses that makes us members of the scandalously-named “ dusty brotherhood” of 
colleétors, often of books that we shall never read ; and unblushingly, unpatriotic haters of 
book-drives and other holocausts of “ mere books.” The other love is the reality: of the 
things for which paper, type and binding are only the vehicle ; “ the life-blood of a master- 
spirit ” as Milton said, in that way distinguishing the good book from ali others. 

Very well, then, book-worship in itself is simply an idolatry, and nine-tenths of the 
books of to-day are for to-day only, by writers and publishers whose attitude has been 
expressed metrically :— 

Mind not Posterity. 

*Twill have no care for thee ; 

Thy praise and blame alike will rust, 
And name and fame be equal dust ; 
Catch now the gleam that flies, 

But, be assured, it dies. 


In short, books, save in the rarest instances and in a very few repositories, are for current use, 
tools and implements meant to wear out in service. Of those in ordinary municipal or county 
public libraries this is indeed the faét. If a dozen libraries preserve books for posterity, that 
will be enough for, if they are properly spaced geographically, they will survive even a world 
war. Only one exception may stand—the local book ; it is a duty to preserve that in its own 
locality. That proves another safeguard if we want it, because nearly every book is local to 
some locality, isn’t it ? If we want an out of print book in future we ought to be able to find 
it by asking where its author was born or with what place he was most intimately associated. 
For the rest, the care of books means that we want to cultivate in our readers that fastidiousness - 
which hates a dirty book and approaches a book with clean hands and, in suitable circum- 
Stances ; indeed that uses a book so that, so long as ic is current, it may be kept in a condition 
for other fastidious readers to use. But, used books must be, and it is a misfortune that in 
urging them upon readers we may have cheapened them as objects. I fear, however, that 
other agencies, ministries of supply and salvage stewards, “ penguin” publishers and a mort 
of others have removed reverence for the book as an objeét from this generation. I am not 
sure that its revival is desirable. 

The stock, therefore, of most libraries is temporary, almost evanescent. There are few 
books of fifty years ago in a modern aétive lending library that have been in existence so long. 
Here and there an occasional volume survives, but the average book is worn out, superseded 
or so neglected that it has become valueless with the years. Why and how does this abolish 
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such libraries ? It does nothing of the kind because a library is like a tree (to quote an old 


‘ simile of mine), a living and growing entity which sheds its leaves and renews them—not 


necessarily amnually ! That, of course, is what the subscription libraries are. The great books 
preserve themselves : the demand for them continues : copies go but new ones come. With 
certain exceptions (for all these generalities are subject to exceptions as every sane librarian 
knows), each successive edition of the best books is better than its forbears. It has to be, as a 
matter of simple business. 

There is a danger that such considerations leave out the great work that is done in 
departments of general reference, and in information, commercial, technical, periodicals and 
other parts of a well-constructed library system. Lately the newer libraries have necessarily 
been those of smaller towns, county branches and other little libraries where this work is 
done in a limited way only. These have tended to obscure the work done more or less well 
in the larger town for other than the home reader and it may be urged that this demands 
better equipment, personal and bibliographical, than does lending library work. The estimate 
in which a librarian holds his job will be coloured by the kind of library in which he does it. 

Is the work of supplying the “ many headed” with what it seems to want, something to 
which a real man can give his life ? I expeét few of us, in the stage in which we chose, or 
stumbled into, the library career, ever asked: ‘“ Why am I a librarian?” None of us could 
ever have regarded as the peak of human felicity the job of supplying three westerns or crime 
yarns weekly to people who never by any chance read a real book. But this, if it is done 
anywhere, is a vile travesty of the work, or ought to be. I can quite understand the revolt of 
boys and girls, their silly sneers at library methods which they have no chance to apply, their 
obsession with the uselessness of the Tree of Porphyry, etc., etc., when so much labour in 
libraries goes to the aétivity described. A review of the provenance of the public library is 
overdue ; too much money goes on the lower forms of literature relatively to the total 
moneys available. If it is objeéted that the whole theory of this assertion is wrong and the 
correct one is that it is the duty of the librarian to supply what the public requires, whether 
good or otherwise, I must reply that much more money must then be devoted to the service, 
because unless the library is a representative colleétion of knowledge and the humanities it 
cannot be the cultural institution we flatter ourselves it is. 

I can only say that the librarian’s estimate of himself is a personal thing. I cannot 
remember, at any rate since I left my teens, that I ever wanted any other career. While some 
of my contemporaries craved to be successful business men (some became so), important 
politicians (none succeeded), parsons (several arrived) and even schoolmasters (one went and 
returned), I never felt any urge from the library, even towards journalism. Of course I wanted 
to be an author but, having in those days a callow contempt for novels, could hardly contem- 
plate any literary career that carried a livelihood with it. The library offered most of what I 
wanted ; access to every kind of book and contaét with the most interesting people in my 
community because, as I thought, only those who loved and used books could by any measure 
I knew be interesting. 

Given these conditions, everything else falls happily into its place. Every day may bring 
a new book which shall really be a masterpiece, and a thousand disappointments do not close 


. that horizon. Even if I have seen dozens of books hailed as classics and authors as immortals 


whose names few men under fifty have even heard, I still am an incurable optimist. And then 
there is the perennial joy of getting readers for good books, not the least of the pleasure 
being one’s own affection for the book. Think of what one does who gets a cultured reader 
to take up Thomas Love Peacock for the first time, or to see the relation of Mill’s Liberty to 
Morley’s Compromise—there are hundreds of such experiences we have enjoyed. Every 
librarian has a score of memories of men and women who have returned to express gratitude 
for help in the making of their careers. 

Then the library life has its fulness only for those who have close affinities and friendships 
with other librarians. I have been an enthusiastic foregatherer with my fellows, first as my 
masters, then as my colleagues. I have had no shame in hero-worship; to me Brown, Pollard, 
Jast, Quinn, Pacy, Doubleday, Roberts, MacAlister, Guppy were all teachers, direét or 
indireét, and I thought them to be great men. In the measure of history this may be 
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exaggeration. Well: let it be so; they were and are great enough for me. Of my own 
contemporaries, and those a little younger, I can only say this : | have moved happily amongst 
a race of live men whose ideals were my own, however individual we have been in opinion, 
New men are coming too, although at the moment most of them are away, who will bring 
new life to our old ideals, I am sure. 

It becomes a man to be humble ; but I have no humility about being a librarian. Whether 
my reader, if | have one, can discover why from these disjointed war-time reflections (written 
while fire-watching !) I can’t say. He will see that I am not decided about many things which 
| was sure about in youth, and the matter will never be finished although these papers are ! 


Notes on the McColvin Report 
By H. P. MarsHa.t (Borough Librarian, Smethwick). 
REGIONAL LiBrRARY BUREAUX. 


Mr. McCotvin’s Report, taken by and large, is a remarkable document, setting forth in clear 
terms the findings, opinions and recommendations of a competent librarian. As such it is 
worthy of the highest commendation and I do not want any criticism of mine to minimise 
the importance and value of the Report in the prospective development of the Library service 
of this yuntry. 

Mr. McColvin states (p. 103) : 

‘“ Everywhere librarians spoke most warmly of the importance of the services they 
received from the Regional Bureaux. The system enabled them—even in the smallest 
places—to meet some of the specialized needs of their readers. Without it most of the 
smaller libraries would be unable to offer anything worth while to the serious student ; 
larger libraries, even the largest, find their potential resources enormously increased.” 

That is a fair Statement of the position as we know it to-day. We recognise also the truth 
of some of his criticism of the system. He says : 
(1) “ The amazing thing is that, considering how valuable this work can be, so little 
of it is done. ... We are not denying the value of these loans ; even if a proportion—at 
which we would not guess—are books which should normally be found in any good 
library, undoubtedly all were of considerable value to those to whom they were lent. That 
is not the point. What matters, when we take a broad view, is that the books available 
to the readers using each one of these libraries consisted solely of the books in its own stock 
plus those borrowed through the regional schemes. 
(2) “ That most of the libraries which borrow least are among the worst, with the 
poorest local resources, whereas those who borrow most (apart from the very large 
libraries) are those which have the best local stocks and most progressive outlook. 
(3) “‘ The union catalogues are far too comprehensive. They aim at including all 
non-fiction books, and a very large proportion of them ought never to be borrowed in 
this way—they should be available locally.” 
We can all agree upon the general purport of these criticisms, but on the basis of the experience 
gained in the West Midlands, Mr. McColvin’s final conclusions are open to serious question. 
He emphasises : 

“that as an attempt to equalise borrowing opportunities for readers throughout the 

country it (the Regional Bureau System) is a lamentable failure.” 
I submit that the Bureau has extended enormously the borrowing opportunities of readers 
throughout Great Britain ; it is not the fault of the Bureau if all readers have not used those 
facilities—the opportunity is available to all. 

The conclusions contained in the Report appear to be conditioned by the author’s initial 

attitude. On p. 104 he States : 

“ We can see little point in regional bureaux at all.” 

and then proceeds categorically through seven points to condemn every important aspect 
of their activities. Mr. McColvin pins his faith to a system of national co-operation and 
specialization, in which, broadly speaking, the work of Bureaux would be replaced by Regional 
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Reference Libraries, Special Libraries and the National Central Library. Indeed, on p. 162, 
para. 3, is being interpreted in some quarters as implying the complete absorption of the 
present Bureaux by the National Central Library—the actual wording is as follows : 

“As for Union catalogues—on the one hand it (the N.C.L.) would of course take over 
everything that is still appropriate that is now being done by the Regional Bureaux which 
would then cease.” (The italics are mine). 

There is much more in the Report to which J could direct your attention profitably, but 
at this stage I shall content myself by inviting you to study carefully both the findings and the 
proposals. Dr. Newcombe, to whom our thanks are due, has epitomised those sections in 
Mr. McColvin’s Report which refer to the Regional Library Systems. Your Committee has 
given serious consideration to the questions which emerge and recorded thereon the following 
decisions : 

Question Does the Regional Committee agree that the Regional Bureaux should cease 
to exist ? 
Answer They should be continued. 
Owestion 2 What are the views of the Regional Committee on the question of the complete- 
ness or otherwise of the Union catalogue ? 
Answer In view of its cost and the labour involved in keeping the Union catalogue 
(with its heavy fluétuations of stock) up to date, only catalogues of Special 
Libraries and unusual books should be attempted. 
Owestion 3 Does the Regional Committee agree that the financial basis of the Regional 
System is unsound ? 
Answer The financial expense incurred by each Library is relatively so small and the 
results achieved so valuable that the present basis is satisfactory. 
Question 4 \s it the opinion of the Regional Committee that Library Authorities have 
refrained from buying books because they can borrow them through the 
Regional Library Systems ? 
Answer The Committee has no evidence. 
These decisions were conveyed by Mr. Cashmore and myself to the meeting of the National 
Committee on Regional Library Co-operation, which was held in London on the 9th June 
last. It is gratifying to report that they were endorsed and approved unanimously. On 
Question 1 the National Committee went so far as to resolve : 
“ That the Regional Library Systems, as af present constituted, be continued,” 
On Question 4 it was resolved : 

“ That there is general agreement that the facilities offered by the Regions have not 
resulted in a reduction of book funds. (On the contrary, it was agreed that the Systems had 
done much to encourage library authorities to increase their book funds and to buy rather 
than borrow certain types of books.) 

I am sure you will be interested to learn that these decisions have been forwarded to the 
Library Association for consideration by the Post War Policy Committee. They should 
assist in tempering the wind to the shorn lamb ! 

None of us will claim that the present Regional System is either complete or perfeé ; it 
has definite limitations of scope ard use. But we can claim that it embodies the essential 
spirit of co-operation, without which no system of inter-lending could prosper. The Bureau 
of the West Midlands cannot claim to be the first Regional System to come into operation, but 
it was certainly the first to establish a working constitution. 

Furthermore, led by Birmingham, the constituent libraries of the Midlands, were pioneers 
of the scheme for the inter-availability of readers’ tickets, which is a natural corollary of the 
Regional System. These two faétors blazed the trail towards a national library service, and, 
however imperfect they may be in their present stage, they met a real need and fulfilled a 
useful purpose. 

It is well to remind ourselves of these points, because Mr. McColvin gives them scanty 
recognition and little tribute. 

[Extracted from a Report of the Twelfth Annual Council Meeting of the REGIONAL 
Lrprary Bureau (West Midlands), June, 1943.] 
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The Library of Congress 


Tue Reports of the Library of Congress for 1941 and 1942 are constructed upon somewhat 
different lines to the familiar volumes for previous years. Instead of a series of reports from 
the various Chiefs of Division (some thirty-five in number), an attempt has been made to 
present the activities of the Library in terms of its principal functions. The recent re- 
organization of the Library into the three main Departments of Reference, Processing and 
Administration renders this easy and the reports of the heads of these Departments cover the 
whole of the work of the Library with the exceptions of the Law Library and the Copyright 
Office. 

The report of the Reference Department deals with the collections of the Library, the 
selection of books and the reference and bibliographical work done by the staff. The accession 
figures show an increase of over a quarter of a million items each year in spite of war conditions, 
One interesting appointment is that of Dr. J. Auslander as Gift Officer, with the special 
assignment of organizing the Library’s policy and practice with respeét to securing gifts of 
important collections. The organization of this side of the work of alibrary is very often sadly 
neglected and in faé until quite recent years it was not the practice of the British Museum to 
ask for anything. The number of items which the Museum lost to its collections by this 
attitude must have been enormous. 


A great deal of time during 1941 and 1942 was taken up by the planning and carrying 
out of precautionary measures to proteé collections of the Library. The planning had 
Started in 1940 and actual removal took place shortly after the attack on Pearl Harbour in 
December, 1941. Approximately 5,000 boxes were removed to places of safety. Master 
Library catalogues which could not be removed, were microfilmed and the film deposited 
elsewhere. 


The report of the Processing Department shows a general re-organization of the methods 
of cataloguing and a considerable increase in the work of card preparation and filing. A method 
of hastening the processes when an item is specially required has been adopted. 


In the Administration Department the Binding Seétion has been centralized under a 
Binding Officer. 


Speaking generally, one of the points which occur to one in the course of reading these 
wonderfully interesting reports, is the number of Reading Rooms available to the public. 
The Periodicals Division has two and other Reading Rooms mentioned are attached to the 
Maps, Fine Arts, Manuscripts, Music, Slavic and Hispanic Divisions and the Rare Book 
Room. Apparently the Smithsonian and Semitic Divisions are also provided with Reading 
Rooms. It does not seem to be clear whether readers may have books from the General 
Library in these special Reading Rooms to use in conjunétion with the works in the Special 
Class. In the old days in the British Museum there used to be considerable effort required to 
transfer books from one room to another, 


It is good to hear that the great Union Catalogue, although removed from Washington 
is Still in aétive use and growth. Not far short of a million cards were added during 1941-42. 
It contains now about twelve million titles. Mention is made in the Report for 1942 of the 
forthcoming publication of the General Catalogue of the Library in book form. This is a 
private undertaking by the Association of Research Libraries, but it has the co-operation of 
the Library. It is understood that the first few volumes of this great work have now 
been issued. 


The Library of Congress ranks as one of the great National Libraries containing over 
five million volumes, The British Museum and the great Moscow Library also rank. The 
Paris Bibliothéque Nationale is of the same class, but perhaps not quite so large. One of these 
days, we may hope, the best methods of each will be utilized by the others and the mass of 
information collected in the different institutions made available to everybody. R.A.P. 
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VAWSER & WILES 
PUBLICATIONS 


HOBBY & CRAFT SERIES 
SIMPLE HOME CHEMISTRY 


Packed with simple but thrilling experiments 
which may all be carried out at home with 
objects and materials at hand. Plenty of well- 
drawn illustrations. 


MODELS AND MODEL MAKING 

Endless hours of amusement, all of the highest 
educational value. A hobby and handicraft for 
any youngster of either sex. Attractive cover. 


A MODEL VILLAGE 

Full instructions and diagrams showing how to 
make a complete model village using home 
materials. 


THE BOY'S BOOK OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS 
First steps in elementary science and electricity. 
Very entertaining simple experiments easily 
carried out at home. Cover in full colours. 
MODEL THEATRE AND PUPPET MAKING 
How to make and work your home theatre and 


puppets. Plenty of illustrations and diagrams 
making the work easy and amusing. 


METALCRAFT 

How to make all kinds of useful and ornamental 
objects from metal Full instructions and 
diagrams. 


SKETCHING FOR ALL 

A reliable guide to sketching, full of diagrams 
and illustrations, a study of which enables any- 
one to learn easily and quickly the basic prin- 
ciples of drawing 

STAMPS FOR ALL 

First steps in Stamp Collecting as a hobby. 
Many illustrations and detailed explanations 
Cover in full colours. 


Each 2s. Net 


Obtainable from all booksellers 


Publishers— 


VAWSER & WILES LTD. 


1843-1943 

machine to think 

with”—so a con- 
temporary critic described 
the book. During the last 
hundred years Batsfords 
can claim to have collected 
on their shelves a greater 
variety of these delicate 
precision-instrumentsthan 
almost any other Book- 
seller in Northern Europe. 
A large number of the 
books they stock have 
been published by them- 
selves. There is no padding 
in Batsfords’ list. Every 
volume they produce is a 
machine to think with— 
published at a price that 
puts it within the grasp of 
the widest possible range 


of intelligent readers. 


B. T. BATSFORD 


15 North Audley Street, London, W.1 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear GLAUCON, Wispom Wuite You Warr. 


You have omitted to notice another gay flower of rhetoric in the July Record’s editorial. 
Here it is: “ It cannot possibly be good for any people that so many of them read so many of 
precisely the same things.”” What this blossom means I don’t quite know, but as the writer, 
in his context, refers to “‘ reading habits” as “‘ terribly, dangerously standardized,” I imagine 
that he intended to convey to L.A. members the faét that “ many readers read copies of a 
particular book.” Assuming that he meant this, then cleverly he has discovered a profound 
truth that everyone knew already. If 5,000 copies of a book are sold and 20,000 read them, 
then clearly many people are reading it. And that cannot be good for them; by this process 
reading habits ‘“‘ are terribly, dangerously standardized.” Only think! Presumably it would 
be much better if each book were published in an edition of one copy, “ not to be taken by ” 
more than one reader, who, if we are to be on the safe side, must be strangled after he has 
read it, like the wives of Schahriah in the Arabian Nights ! 

Every Sunday millions of people in this country listen to Bible readings in church and 
chapel, and to sermons expounding Bible teaching: Sunday after Sunday, year after year, 
as for centuries past: and yet we English haven’t standardized theological minds! We 
English are the most obstinately individualistic lot in the world. 

When anyone begins to worry about standardized “ reading habits ” let him think of the 
most popular English novel written between 1920 and 1940 and then remind himself that 
over thirty million people of reading age in these British Isles have neither read it nor seen it, 
never even heard of it, unless it has been filmed. We have far too good a conceit of ourselves, 
Books play a relatively small part in the lives of the British, who are not a bookish people ; 
thank Heaven for it. All this reminds me of a story of Clement Shorter. “ Why should | 
respect Henley [the poet] ?” said he. “I sell 200,000 copies a week of The Sphere.” Poor 
Shorter! Two hundred thousand copies among forty-seven million: people ! 

A ar rHe Heart. 

In his interesting article on The Librarian in His Own Estimate, Mr. Sayers has aimed a 
killing blow at public libraries, and, as a side stroke, at the McColvin Report. If others, in 
quarters that need not be indicated, imitate him, the blow may be deadly. He writes : “ Owing 
to our good efforts, a whole generation of undisciplined readers exists, careless of books and 
unaware of the rights of others in them. We have literally thrown books at it. I confess to 
being one of the worst culprits.” 

In that short quotation Mr. Sayers has summarized the troubles that affliét authors, 
publishers, booksellers, and librarians. We have cheapened the book in public estimation. We 
have lessened the old-time respec that people had for books. Lessened ?—we have killed it. 
““ We have literally thrown books at them.” It is true. The reader has been taught that with 
the least trouble in the world he can avoid buying a book. He does avoid it. More ; he pays 
as little as he can for borrowing them. If municipal librarians bought each popular novel by 
the hundred so that he were sure of getting a copy he would “ support ” them and borrow it 
for nothing. As it is, he pays to the circulating library a yearly subscription costing him less 
than his daily paper. He even grouses if he has to pay a fine at the public library for keeping a 
book too long. He is ready to raise a riot if asked to pay for the damage he has done to a book, 
If it is a book of study he will underline the text and scribble in the margins, as if the book 
were his own property, and then scowl if he is ticked off. I never lend one of my private books 
to a friend, for it is such a dickens of a business to get it back: friendship will not proteét a 
coveted book or a coveted wife. Books, in fact, are less thought of to-day than fag-ends. 

Readers can’t afford to buy books in these hard times ? O, no ; they never can afford them, 
Hundreds of thousands of young men and women are, in these very hard times, buying 
twenty cigarettes a day at 2/6 (or 17/6 a week) and yet they have no money to buy books. If 
readers are buying a few more books to-day it is only because they have little else to spend 
it on but food, which is limited, and those extremely sacred and costly commodities, *baccy 
and beer, and as I overheard one man say in the tram, “the *baccy aint "baccy and the beer 
ain’t beer.” 


Saws’ oe 
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NEW FICTION 


THE VILLAGE OF HAPPINESS 8y Florence Orchard. 192 pp. cloth. 6/— net 


An absorbing story, painting a vivid picture of slum life, and of the contrast of country 
life for children ; illustrating the value of healthy environment. 


THE LAST PERFORMANCE _ By J. F. Peet. 144 pp. cloth. 3/6 net 


A most intriguing mystery story, with thrills aplenty, and intricate problems for 
solution. Interest is highly sustained. 


WITCHED WATERS By Enoch Rees. 80 pp. Brochure. 2/6 net 


(By the author of * Song of the Sand,"’ “To Lighten their Darkness,’’ etc., etc.) A charm- 
ing romance in which the theme, the characters and the location are attractively presented. 


RED BANNER By F.H. Baldock. 48 pp. Brochure. 2/— net 


* Russia to-day ... the thrilling story of a hospital nurse in the hands of villainous enemy 
officers ''—Kentish Express ... ‘told simply and well and will be enjoyed by all... '’—South 
Eastern Gazette. 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD. 
Elms Court, Ilfracombe, N. Devon (Evacuation Address) 


SAYERS’ INTRODUCTION 10 
LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 


FOYLES 


THE STANDARD TEXTBOOK Public 
Vith. EDITION Libraries 
Ready Next Month Department 
WITH AMENDMENTS 
125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


10s. 6d. net 
GRAFTON & CO. 


51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.| 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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It isn’t in the public interest that books should be too cheaply borrowed. If public 
libraries were restri¢ted to books for educational purposes, and commercial libraries were 
compelled to pay a royalty to publisher and author for every novel they lent, both the book- 
trade and librarianship would be in a far healthier condition. For the present, I am grateful to 
Mr. Sayers for so boldly pointing out this evil of throwing books at readers. If it is not 
checked some bright young intellectual will organize a library drive, and persuade the local 
mayor to Stand at the main entrance of his central library, and offer a penny to each ratepayer 
that borrows a book—any book—from their magnificent public library. 

THe UNIVERSITY IN Its Own 

Recently University College, Nottingham, advertised for an assistant. “ Preference will 
be given to a graduate. Salary £3 per week, plus bonus...” If... but, no; I had better 
not say what I want to say. Errors Are Acorns. 

A reader got himself into trouble for using a quotation that was incorreét. It turned out 
that he had borrowed it from an author who had quoted it, not from the source. Moral: never 
depend upon secondhand quotations. In my time I must have traced hundreds of quotations 
to their sources, and very, very few of them have been correétly transcribed. Sometimes a 
whole clause of a sentence is omitted, sometimes a word or two, and the punctuation is 
almost never right. Poetry that has often been reprinted after the author’s last corrected 
edition hardly ever has the punétuation—so necessary to poetry—the same in each edition. 

I cannot understand this carelessness. We use a quotation because it expresses something 
better than we can express it ourselves. But when we want the help of another author’s ability 
or genius surely it is only commonsense to quote him accurately. And, by the way, a quotation 
should never be taken from a diétionary of quotations without checking at the source, if 
possible at the source which has the author’s last correétions. We must make a stand for 
accuracy. 

No wonder the texts of some of our early writers are corrupt. ERATOSTHENES. 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
You gather that I dislike 
THe McCorvin Report. 
Do 1? I don’t think it amounts to dislike. In my opinion the report cannot ever be acted 
upon. It is dead against the spirit of democracy. It is contrary to the drift of the times. 
Is it likely that after victory our men will tolerate the sweeping away of six hundred independent 
librarianships in favour of ninety fat Unit librarianships ? Not on your life. 

Now, my dear C., here is something for you to think over. Don’t argue about it. 
Think it over quietly. 

Take two library services, one for a middle town, from 150,000 to 200,000 people, the 
other for a large city. Both are administered by competent chiefs, each good at librarianship and 
at administration, Then | say that the middle town service is a/ways the better service. It is 
axiomatic. The greater the number of subordinates, particularly of branch librarians, the 
more bureaucratic and the less personal the service. And librarianship is a personal service. 
You can’t expeét a branch librarian to have a vital interest in satisfying readers when all the 
credit goes to a chief. The bigger the service the more a chief must tail to project his own 
efficiency from the centre throughout all its tentacles. That must be so, simply because 
librarianship is a personal service. 

Again note. There is not a single branch library, however good, in the whole U.S.A. 
equal to the best library in a one-library town there. Not one. 

Here is something more for you to think about. Look back forty years. During that 
period I have not known, and do not know, one librarian capable of administering a 
McColvin Unit. A few of the living, confident of their ability to manage anything, even 
the British Navy in battle, may think they are. But they are not. Not one. And why ? 
Because, in such personal work as ours, successful administration from a remote centre is 
impossible. 

Another point. Do you remember, old man, the hundreds of young librarians who 
have been eager to apply for the smaller posts, where they could try out their own wings in 
the hope of flying on to bigger posts ? No, sir, I hate the growth of subordination, the 
movement away from equality, and the consequent restri€tion of personal liberty. 

ZENODOTUS. 
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Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCo.vin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1). 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION’S Booklist for March, part two, deals 
with “ Canada at War.” The list is prepared by 
Elizabeth W. Loosley and Norma Bennett, of 
Toronto Public Libraries. Mr. D. L. Murray, 
the well known novelist, opened on 318t July a 
most interesting exhibition at BRIGHTON, 
which has been arranged under the Fine Arts 
Committee, it is an exhibition of paintings, 
water colours and engravings on “ The Story 
of Brighton.” Mr. D. L. Murray called in his 
opening speech for the presentation of all 
Georgian Brighton. A useful list of additions 
is to hand from BETHNAL GREEN. From 
CARDIFF Public Libraries comes a full and 
attractive list entitled Your Wartime Holiday, 
covering books on every indoor and outdoor 
recreation from table tennis to music. From 
ISLINGTON Public Libraries this month, 
besides the monthly bulletin, we have received 
an especially good list of books on Workshop 
Practice. It seems a pity that publishers names 
are not given, as besides its usefulness to other 
librarians, it would have told many technical 
users whether the books were English or 
American; Mr. Harrod has also sent a list of 
books for children, Six Score Books for Boys and 
Girls, and a Catalogue of an Exhibition of Old 
Masters and Early English Water Colours 
arranged at the Library from July 27th— 
August 6th. In the LEICESTER Municipal 
Libraries Bulletin, which as usual is well 
produced, is an excellent brief list of books on 
Local Government. From ST. PANCRAS 
Public Libraries comes the best programme of 
events in connection with “ Holidays at 
Home” which I have seen. Particularly 
interesting is the ‘ Picturesque Tour of the 
Borough.” It seems a pity that the Metro- 
politan Boroughs could not have joined 
together and done one for London, that is if 
they all had the paper! The biographies of 
SOUTHPORT authors continue in the current 
number of the Southport Public Library 
Bulletin. A special number of recent technical 
books added to the Libraries are noted in the 
TOTTENHAM Public Libraries New Books 
for June. 


Library Reports 


By Herperr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


BLACKBURN Public Libraries, Museums and 
Art Gallery.—Annual Report for year ending 
31st March, 1943. Chief Librarian, |. Hindle, 
F.L.A. Population (est. 1940), 107,300 
Rate, 3.73d. Income from Rate, £8,211. 
Stock: Lending, 48,144 ; Reference, 21,022. 
Additions, 6,093. Withdrawals, 7,947. 
Issues: Lending, 441,528; Reference, 
12,642 ; Junior, 94,454; Branches, 217,616. 
Borrowers, 26,400. Delivery stations, 12. 

This greatly abridged report shows that the 
libraries maintained an excellent public service during 
the past year, and accomplished much good work. 

Marked progress was shown in the work of the Junior 

Library, where a circulation increase of over 10,000 was 

recorded. In the adult lending departments and the 

delivery Stations there was a decrease in issue owing to 
the withdrawal of the concession allowing readers to 

take two books on one ticket. The libraries have lost a 

particularly good friend by the death of Mr. T. B. 

Lewis, M.A., the donor of the “* Lewis” Textile 

Museum. Estimated number of visitors to the Museum 

and Art Gallery amounted to 36,344, and to the Textile 

Museum 37,060. 


BuRTON-UPON-TRENT Public Library, Museum 
and Art Gallery.—Annual Report for year 
ending 31St March, 1943. Acting Librarian, 
Miss G. M. Fox. Population (est. 1942), 
49,259. Rate, 2.832d. Income from Rate, 
£3,681. Stock: Lending, 19,428; Junior, 
4,545; Reference, 2,326. Additions, 2,141. 
Withdrawals, 474. Issues: Lending, 
143,786; Junior, 51,085 ; Reference, 9,919. 
Borrowers’ tickets in use, 10,893. 

The Libraries Committee record with deepest 
regret the death of their Chief Librarian, Mr. M. H. B. 
Mash, who had served them so faithfully and well for 
the past 24 years. Tribute is paid to Miss Fox, who has 
a¢ted in place of Mr. Mash, and satisfa¢tion is expressed 
with the manner in which the work has been carried on 
with so much success, The service to children has been 
especially successful,and the issue of juvenile books was 
double that in the first war year. Aggregate circulation 
showed an increase compared with the previous year. 
The Museum and Art Gallery attra¢ted 34,334 visitors 
during the year. 

Hornsey Public Libraries.—44th Annual 
Report, 1942-1943. Borough Librarian, |. G. 
Faraday. Population (1931), 95,416. Total 
Stock, 94,987. Additions, 5,694. With- 
drawals, 4,288. Total issue, 800,864. 
Borrowers, 17,857. _ Branches, 3. 

Shortage of Staff, together with the shortage of 
books,were the reasons for the decision of the Libraries 
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Committee to close two of the sub-branch libraries 
which have been funttioning for the past two years. 
The remaining sub-branch is to carry on as long as 
circumstances permit. The closing of these auxiliaries 
does not seem to have had much effect on book 
circulation, which, during the past year reached a record 
height, and was 132,096 more than in the year before. 
13,500 books were issued on Sundays, when the 
libraries are now open for the benefit of workers. 
Nearly 18,000 new readers were enrolled last year. The 
junior library at the Muswell Hill Branch has been 
re-opened consequent upon the return of many hundreds 
of children evacuated on the outbreak of war. Increase 
in junior issues amounted to 33,336. 


IsLinGron Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 
1942-1943. Chief Librarian, L. M. Harrod, 
F.L.A. Population (est. 1940), 224,110. 
Stock: Lending, 101,100; Junior, 21,756; 
Reference, 11,247; Junior Reference, 773. 


Issues: Lending, 789,600 ; Extension 
services, 41,314; Junior, 193,013; Schools 
135,810; Reference, 96,532; Junior 


Reference, 10,579. Borrowers’ tickets in 
force, 57,001. Branches, 3. 


One of the busiest (ears on record has just closed 
with circulation figures running well into a million. 
The total book issue, compared with last year, shows the 
remarkable increase of 291,675. Of this figure 85,538 
were registered in the lending departments where the 
highest ever recorded issue was achieved. All the junior 
libraries are now once again in full working order, and 
the demands made during the past year on theinresources 
were extremely heavy. Many successful meetings and 
leGtures were held in conneétion with the Libraries’ 
programme of adult education. ‘The practice of making 
readers’ tickets last for two years has now been generally 
ack ypted. 


Mrrcnam Public Libraries.—Report for year 
ending 31$t March, 1943. Borough Librarian, 
Miss Muriel M. Green. Population (est. 
1942), §5,250. Rate, 2.46d. Income from 
Rate, £4,671. Stock: Lending, 32,693 ; 
Intermediate, 1,149; Junior, 5,871; 
Reference, 5,266. Additions, 3,092. With- 
drawals, 2,827. Issues: Lending, 250,224; 
Intermediate, 10,409; Junior, 73,402; 
Reference, 35,533. Borrowers, 12,853 ; 
extra tickets, 18,913. Branches, 1. 

It is now ten years since the first opening of the 
Mitcham Library and the Librarian has taken the 
opportunity of surveying the first decade of its 
existence. The service has made rapid progress and the 
Library has now become a most popular institution in 
the Borough. Over 23 per cent. of the population are 
registered as readers. \ “ Library Club,” and a 
“Gramophone Club have been established ; public 
leétures and Study circles instituted; and a small 
part-time branch library opened. During the year just 
ended the service was maintained at the previous high 
level, good reports coming from the Intermediate, 
Reference and Junior Libraries in particular. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE Public Libraries.— 
Statistics for year ending 31S8t March, 1943. 
Chief Librarian, E. A. Hinton. Population 
(est. 1941), 255,900. Stock: Lending, 53,844; 


Reference, 114,020; Branches, 127,293. 
Additions, 21,453. Withdrawals, 28,505. 
Issues: Lending, 303,634; Reference, 


47,476; Branches, 1,245,391. Borrowers’ 
tickets in force, 65,745; extra tickets, 
59,060. Branches, 8. 

__ InStead of the usual report this is merely a colleétion 
ot type-written sheets of Statistics without any text, 
Book circulation is shown to have been 47,718 more than 
in the previous year. Over 27,100 readers’ tickets were 
issued during the year. 


SUNDERLAND Public Libraries, Museum and 
Art Gallery.—Summary of Statistics, 1942- 
1943. Director, |. Crawley. Population 
(1931), 185,824. Stock: Lending, 30,196; 
Reference, 7,650; Branches, 59,497. Addi- 
tions, 7,162. Withdrawals, 5,799. Issues: 
Lending, 351,003; Reference, 49,404; 
Branches, 756,416. Borrowers’ tickets in 
use, 66,029. Branches, 4. 

\ll departments of the libraries contributed large 
increases to the record annual issue achieved in the year 
being reviewed. The total circulation from all sources 
amounted to 123,449 above the figures for the previous 
year. There was an increase of 4,697 in the number of 
readers’ tickets issued. 221,488 visitors were recorded in 
the Art Gallery, and 2,605 attended the twelve Saturday 
afternoon concerts held there. 


Swiston and Penpiesury Public Libraries. 
—In Time of War: being the Chief 
Librarian’s Report for the years 1941-194}. 
Chief Librarian, Frederick Cowles, F.R.S.L., 
F.S.A. Population, 38,700. Rate  4.141d. 
Income from Rate, £3,934. Total stock, 
51,642. Additions, 2,096. Withdrawals, 
1,889. Issues: Lending, 501,701; Refer- 
ence (estimated), 16,100; Schools, 30,102 ; 
Miscellaneous, 6,306. Readers’ tickets in 
force, 30,823. 

Great satisfaction is expressed with the progress 
that has been made in the two years covered by this 
Report. The libraries have grown in popularity, and 
the quality and quantity of reading have increased in a 
most gratifying manner. Over 3,600 new readers have 
been registered, and the total book circulation has _ risen 
by 81,926 in the last two years. Recent extensions of the 
library service include a Civil Defence Library ; a loan 
colleétion for the Air Training Corp; and a hospital 
Staff library. The monthly bulletin has continued to 
appear regularly, although now in a somewhat 
abbreviated form. It is hoped to revive the programme 
of public lectures during the coming winter months. 
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Book-Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
GENERAL. 


Beaton (Cecil) Near East. 
Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

Starting at Sierra Leone, crossing the Western 
Desert, visiting Iran, Iraq and Syria, Mr. Cecil Beaton 
has seen more of the war effort than most people and 
his experiences, coupled with his excellent photographs, 
make a very interesting volume. 

BusHBy (Robert) Cosmetics and How to Make 
Them. Diagrams. Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 

At this moment when women find it difficult to 
obtain the aids to beauty to which they have been 
accustomed during the last years, this new edition of 
a handy little textbook will come as a godsend. In it 
they are told how to prepare by simple methods, 
requiring no special chemical knowledge, the face pow- 
ders, vanishing creams, nail polishes, rouges and lip 
sticks beloved by all who value their personal appear- 


ance. 
Daxers (Andrew) The Big Ben Minute. 
Dakers. 2s. 6d. net. 

There are Still millions of people who are not yet 
aware of the meaning of the broadcasting of Big Ben 
before the news every evening at nine. This minute's 
silence is intended as an opportunity for rededicating 
themselves to the great effort in which the country is 
engaged. Here we have an earnest booklet telling 
readers the history and significance of the momentary 
interlude. 
Fiepter (H. G., Ed.) The Oxford Book of 

German Prose. From Luther to Rilke. 
Oxford University Press. 10s. net. 

The Oxtord Book of German Prose, which has 
been planned as a companion volume to the Oxford 
Book of German Verse, contains 261 prose passages 
by 106 authors. Amongst these are many famous 
names, such as Martin Luther, von Leibniz, Lessing, 
Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, The Grimm 
Brothers, WW agner and Nietzsche, names which cover a 
period of more than four centuries. The excerpts are 
arranged chronologically, according to the authors’ date 
of birth. The seleétion covers many kinds of prose ; 
philosophy, history, music, tales, legends and art. The 
title-page is in German, “‘ Das Oxforder Buch Deutscher 
Prosa.”” The preface is by the editor, who is a Professor 
Emeritus in the University of Oxford and a Fellow of 
The Queen's College. The book is issued in a neat and 
handy form in a gilt-edged blue cloth cover. ‘The notes, 
which extend to fifty pages, areexplanatory of out-of-the 
Way expressions, names and places. There is an index 
of the authors. 

Hirsr (H.) X-Rays in Research and Industry. 
Brooklyn, Chemical Pub. Co. $2.50 net. 

The author, a distinguished Australian metallurgist, 
has produced this book, based on his le€tures at 
Melbourne University, “to indicate the types of 


Illus. Frontis. 


Problems in industry and research and in particular 
those problems coming within the field of physical 
metallurgy for which the application of X-Rays offer a 
solution. 


Joav (C. E. M.) The Adventures of the Young 
Soldier in Search of The Better World. 
Illus. by Mervyn Peake. Faber. 6s. net. 


This is the account of the Young Soldier who, 
having been told that we are fighting “* to make a better 
and a happier world "’ goes off, much like John Bunyan’s 
hero in the Pilerim’s Progress, to find out where it lies. 
He knew that it meant we had to beat the Nazis but he 
wanted to know what came after that. As he goes on 
his way, he meets the most astonishing adyentures and 
the queerest people. At the last he comes in contact 
with a philosopher and learns a few home truths. Much 
of the tale is very amusing, and it is well interspersed 
with grains of wisdom. The illustrations add largely to 
the entertainment. 

Manapatra (Jagadbandhu, M.A.) A Treatise 
on Indian Economics. Vol. 1. Stockwell. 


7s. 6d. net. e 

The first volume of this exhaustive work deals with 
industry and agriculture. The description of Indian 
trade, commerce and produétion is valuable and as 
works on the cconomic problems of India are scarce, 
this book should be found useful. 

Miiier (Paul) Faces of the Living Dead. 
Illus. Psychic Press. 1os. 6d. net. 

Of the many psychic phenomena experienced by 
people who believe in survival after death, perhaps the 
drawings by Frank Leah in this small volume are 
amongst the most arresting. Leah, by concentrating on 
the friends of the dear departed has sketched for them 
the relative or friend who has “ passed over,”’ and has 
later proved by comparison with photographs or 
paintings that the likenesses have been remarkable. 
Both text and illustrations are of great interest and will 
appeal to a larger class of readers than those who 
believe in spiritualism. It must, however, be left to each 
reader to decide in how far they aétually prove personal 
survival after death. 

NarkIn (Marcel) Photography Without Tears. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Read the Instruétions, get out your camera and set 
to work as soon as you have tried each knob and 
worked cach lever. Think about focussing, learn to 
wind the film easily and study this little book to achieve 
better photography. It not only contains reproduétions 
of results, but it tells you how to get them. Learn, mark, 
inwardly digest and then—there will be no tears over 
marred effeéts. 

O’Davoren (William) Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion Conferences. King & Staples. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Antoine Velleman, Professor of the Faculty of 
Letters at the University of Geneva, who has con- 
tributed a preface to Mr. O’Davoren’s work, explains 
that the great task lying ahead will largely consist in 
bringing political institutions into line with the high 
Standard of progress attained in other fields. The work 
itself is a simple—as far as such a subjeét can be 
simplified—exposition of why and how International 
Conferences are summoned, the preliminary work 
necessary for such a convocation, composing of the 
secretariat and other material arrangements and, in 
general the rules of procedure and internal working of 
the conference. ‘To put the matter in a nutshell we have 
here a valuable treatise on the technical organisation of 
international conferences. 
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Paris d’Hier ect d’Aujourd’hui. Illus. 


Hachette. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is No. 1 of a series of Photographic Albums 
printed on art paper with the text-matter in French. 
The publication is of a high standard of artistic value, 
the pictorial and technical qualities of the photographs 
are first-class. All who are interested in France, its 
Colonies and the aétivities of the Free French Forces 
will be anxious to possess these albums. 


Parr (Katharine) My Chief Knight John 
Oxenham. An Appreciation and an Appeal. 
Frontis. Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a pleasant book for those who remember 
John Oxenham in his earlier writing days. It tells of an 
ideal friendship between the two authors and a great 
deal of love and reverence on the part of Beatrice Parr 
for her White Knights, amongst whom the first and 
foremost was the subject of her biographical notes. The 
little book closes with a strong appeal for more White 
Knights and a demand for an inveterate purity which 
the present war tends to smirch. 


Pike (Oliver G.) Nature and Camera. Illus. 
Focal Press. 13s. 6d. net. 

The author is well known for his nature books 
illustrated with beautiful reproductions of birds, 
animals, inseéts and flowers, and here is one more 
volume to add to his already remarkable reputation for 
this particular kind of work. The illustrations here are 
admirable. They represent the actual photographs with 
many diagrams emphasising the main points necessary 
for obtaining the best results. Birds in flight are 
especially treated in this manner so that even the 
beginner may be able to adjust his camera to motion- 
photography. Pictures of a peacock spreading his tail, 
storks courting, fighting seagulls, birds in their nests, 
wild animals, tame animals, strange fish and reptiles, 
inseéts galore and other interesting specimens are 
amongst the illustrations which grace the text. The 
notes and information given with them is valuable 
beyond praise. 

Ross (Sir E. Denison Ross) Both Ends of the 
Candle. Foreword by Laurence Binyon. 
Illus. frontis. Faber. 21s. net. 

A very appropriate title for the life of a man who 
lived so fully as Sir Denison Ross. The late head of the 
School of Oriental Studies was a remarkable linguist and 
met everybody prattically everywhere. His reminis- 
cences are eminently readable. 

Russet, (Henry G.) New Home Portraiture. 
Illus. Fountain Press. tos. 6d. net. 

More than 130 photographs and diagrams printed 
on art paper appear in these pages and help to show the 
reader how to set to work to get satisfa¢tory portraits 
of his relatives and friends. Though small enough to be 


carried in the pocket, the book takes the student of 


portraiture through the processes of using one lamp, 
two oe or three lamps for indoor studies and daylight 
for outdoor Studies, as well as describing shortly but 


ctlectively, equipment, models, lighting, composition 
and work in the darkroom. The author is expert, not 
only as photographic lecturer, instruétor and exhibieoe, 
but he has the gift of explaining in simple and concise 
language just what the beginner wants to know. The 
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publishers are only telling the truth w hen they describe 
the book as “ A mine of information.” On the subje& 
of portrait photography it certainly is. 


Tuomas (Katherine) Women in Nazi Germany, 


Gollancz. 3s. 6d. net. 

Here we have a full and vivid account of the 
women’s position in Germany under Hitler’s regime, 
The author is a journalist of some note and she States a 
clear case for democracy and shows up the idle promises 
of the Nazis—promises which have turned to dust and 
ashes in the mouths of the people. Mrs. Thomas has 
tried to get closely in touch with her English readers, 
drawing upon her personal experiences and her’ talks 
with reliable eyewitnesses. She has also made a careful 
Study of letters, diaries and other documents. The 
problems facing the German woman concerning food, 
church-going, letter-writing, keeping cheerful in the 
face of appalling losses, amongst even more severe tests 
of endurance, are manifold, and are plainly Stated. 
Whilst the work is not intended to evoke personal 
sympathy, it does awaken the hope that the day will 
soon dawn when such suppression of human liberties 
as are here depicted will cease, once and for all. 
TrePo.o (Giov. Bat.) Twenty-five Caricatures. 

Introd. by Osbert Lancaster. Illus. De La 
More Press. Second Arcade Gallery. 135s. 
net. 


Tiepolo is best known for his decorative work. In 
many minds his paintings at Wurzburg constitute the 
greatest, single achievement of their kind since the close 
of the Middle Ages. Another aspeét of his work may be 
described as “* Caprices,”’ amongst which these carica- 
tures may be classed. They are vivid and subtle and 
form something of a novelty for the English public, 
being redolent of queer charaéters lifted from eighteenth 
century Venice. An Exhibition of the artist’s drawings 
has recently been held at The Arcade Gallery in Bond 
Street, London. 


Vercors. Le Silence de la Mer. Hachette. 


38. 6d. net. 

The first of the little series entitled Les Cahiers du 
Silence, a colleétion dedicated to the writers who, 
imprisoned on the soil of France physically, are fighting 
to free themselves in the spirit. The preface describing 
the intelleétual despair of France since the German 
occupation is signed M.D. The objeét of the series is to 
provide a fund for the benefit of those French authors 
who have been unable to escape and the publication of 
whose work is impossible enior the Nazi Regime. 


FICTION. 


Burrorp (Eleanor) When all the World is 
Young. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a sentimental story of a soldier, Captain 
William Chase, who, billeted somewhere in France 
during the last war, falls in love with a charming girl 
called Colette. For many years he does not acknowledge 
their daughter, Priscilla, but when her mother dies he 
decides that his friend, Richard Annersley, should adopt 
the girl, who is now thirteen years of age. William’s 
wife, Brenda, naturally enough, is anxious to know 
something of Priscilla’s antecedents, but the secret is 
well guarded. Priscilla’s love for her guardian forms 
the main theme of this fascinating Story. 
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DortEN (Ray) Dimple in her Cheek. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Adventurous life in occupied France leads the 
worldly girl, Monica Dale, who had intended to marry 
Dalloway Pring for his money, to turn from the sordid 
side of life and fall so deeply in love with Charles 
Endellyon that other considerations are swept aside. 
At first the two appear to have nothing in common and 
Monica believes he is in love with another woman. He 
despises her and she avoids him and only under the 
greatest Stress do they tinally come together. 

HorteR (Sydney) Springtime comes to 
William. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

William had a nasty time but Peter Struck the real 
faéts and saved him. Mr. Horler can write a comedy 
but his old style was more effective. 

Kitpatrick (Florence A.) Elizabeth to the 
Rescue. Frontis. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Here is our little sprightly Elizabeth again, in 
Africa this time, and as helpful as ever in settling people’s 
affairs for them. Positively she “ran ”’ the Flamingo 
Guest House in Nakuru, near the Great Rift Valley, and 
one has only to read about her to appreciate her lively 
and astute mind. 

Kyte (Sefton) Love Was Married. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Joan Aspland married Guy Branack secretly in spite 
of her parents’ wish that she should accept the redoubt- 
able Henry Murrell, who would have provided a safe 
future for her. But Joan was not enamoured of the 
steady Henry and is only persuaded to become his wife 
when she is told that Guy is dead and that she is about 
to become a mother. When Guy returns unexpeétedly 
complication follows complication, but love survives 
an infinity of mischance and disaster. The background 
of war gives realism to this novel. 

Lane (Gret) The Guest with the Scythe. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Our old friends the Marshes and the Barrins, 
accompanied by Blaster the ribald parrot, are busy 
again. Cocoa the pekinese has died in the interim, but 
has been succeeded by Taffy, a useful pup. There is 
some nasty blackmailing at White Owl Cove and 
several murders. Kate Marsh has a narrow escape, the 
criminals are laid by the heels and White Ow! Cove 
fesumes its original calm. 

Maupassant (Guy de) Fifteen Tales. <A 
Seleétion with Introduction and Notes by 
F. C. Green. Cambridge University Press. 
ss. net. 

This little volume will be appreciated for the 
manner in which it brings to the vounger readers 
selections from the famous Contes. The selections cover 
the period of from 1880 to 1886 and are taken from the 
“Boule de Suif,”’ “* La Maison Tellier,”’ “* Contes de la 
Bécasse,”’ “* Mademoiselle Fiti,”’ Miss Harriet,”’ Les 
Soeurs Rondoli,” “* Clair de Lune,” “* Contes du Jour 
et de la Nuit,” and “ Toine.”” Among these are many 
popular favourites. To help the student, Mr. Green 
gives a free rendering of some of the hard words in 
footnotes. 

RowLanp (John) Death Beneath the River. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

_ Murder in the Blackwall Tunnel. Who was the 
viétim Why was he killed > After‘many risky adven- 
tures Inspector Shelley clears up these and other 
problems in the last chapter. Quite a good thriller. 


RusuTon (Charles) Murder on Trust. Jenkins. 


7s. net. 

Another thriller. Inspeéto? Cadman has a really busy 
time. Starting with the poisoning of the skipper of the 
Green Castle, there is a procession of Nazi spies, 
American gangsters and similar personalities leaving 
murder of various kinds in their trail. But the 
Inspeétor after an early narrow escape never looks back 
and clears it all up. . 
(Davide) Red Jasmine. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Sernicoli has, in a manner of speaking, broken 
new ground in his latest novel. There is always the 
glamour of theaEast he knows so well, but here there 
are more love complications than usual. Lorna Rane 
dallies with Gilles Lavaine and an English opera singer, 
Charles Moore. Lavaine is passionately in love with 
Farel, but is unwilling to give pain to Lorna. It is easy 
to perceive that between the four of them things are 
going to happen, but what aétually takes place and how 
things work out in the end keeps the interested reader 
on the qui rive throughout. 

Srarr (Leonora) To Keep for Ever. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 

A human Story laid in a wartime setting. Honour, 
courage, kindliness and tolerance are set up as ideals by 
some, money and success by others, love first of all. 
Grief and trouble come to several of the charaéters, but 
the light of compensation, humour and romance shine 
through, and readers will enjoy this author’s latest 
novel which has much to recommend it. 


JUVENILE. 

Dempster (Guy) Commandos Raid at Dawn. 
Lutterworth. 4s. 6d. net. 

Our friends Tony and Guy now promoted to be 
sub-lieutenants, are at it again, and this time “‘ on 
Commando.” The story is told well and the co-opera- 
tion between the Navy, Army and Air Force is well 
shown. 

Happock (Sybil) That Orfull Girl. Lutter- 
worth. 4s. net. 

She wasn’t necessarily awful—but her name was 
Orfull. Her father was an antique dealer and known as 
““ mops,” because of his tawny hair, and they lived at 
the seaside, with Teapot, the housekeeper, a goat, a 
parrot and a mustard-coloured dog, Buster. Nancy 
tries to keep her father from being cheated and she 
captures a thief. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Davison (Sir Ronald) Social Security. The 
Story of British Social Progress and the 
Beveridge Plan. Visualized by Isotype. 
Coloured plans and illus. Harrap. 1s. 6d, 
net. 

The main purpose of this booklet is to give in 
diagrams Britain’s progress towards Social Security. 
The proposals made in the Beveridge Report have been 
taken as a guide but not followed in their entirety. 
Knox (Sir Geoffrey) The Last Peace and Next. 


Hutchinson. ts. net. 

Mistakes and misfortunes have led to the break- 
down of peace, says the author, stating his case mildly 
enough. How are they to be avoided in future ? His 
brochure is full of masterly suggestions for just this 
much-to-be-desired result. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE- 
TIN, June, July, 1943.—ANAIS PAULISTAS DE 
MEDICINA E CIRURGIA, December, 1942.— 
BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, 
MANCHESTER, June, 1943.—COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY BULLETIN OF INFORMATION, May, 
1943.—LA LETTRE DE LA FRANCE COM- 
BATTANTE (News of Fighting France), June, July, 
1943.—THE LIBRARIAN, July, 1943.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, July-August, 1943.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, July, August, 
1943.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, June rst, June 
15th, July, 1943.—MORE BOOKS, the Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library, June, 1943.—-NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, May, 1943.—PERIODICA, 1942.— 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, June, 1943. 


The Library Association 


LONDON AND Home Counties BRANCH. 
REFERENCE GROUP. 


A Few days ago we received the following 
request, ‘‘ Can you obtain for me the complete 
script of the traditional ceremony of Crossing 
the Line—complete in all details, suitable for 
Staging the ceremony correctly.” There was 
no doubt as to the genuineness of the request 
and it appeared that the script was wanted at 
the earliest possible moment. Enquiries 
telephoned to some other Libraries in the 
London Group proved the eagerness of their 
Staff to co-operate in the search. We are very 
grateful for their help so readily given, and 
appreciate the time and trouble this saved us. 
From replies it appeared that no library could 
supply the script, and that Messrs. French had 
previously had requests but had been unable 
to trace it. Suitable former cruising steamship 
companies were tried without success. Having 
a vague remembrance of the ceremony being 
broadcast I telephoned the B.B.C. Reference 
Library. The reply came next day, “ We have 
traced that a commentary on the ceremony by 
Mr. F. Grisewood, was broadcast in 1924, 
there is no script but if you like we will put 
him in touch with you.” Although the 
ceremony has been staged as an entertainment 
during past ““ Navy weeks ” it is not policy to 
approach the Admiralty on such matters at the 
present time, and the search now seemed 
hopeless in the short time available. In 
conversation with friends the enquiry was 
mentioned and to my great surprise one of 
them said, “ A relative has left some personal 
property with me for safety and there is a book 
which gives what you require.” Undertaking 
to be personally responsible for safe custody, 


this book was loaned to me for a few days. It 


is an authentic account of the ceremony 
(complete in all details, including messages, 
speeches, and warrants for the trials), which 
was carried out by the personnel of “ H.M.S, 
” when that ship crossed the Line not 
long before the war started. Through the 
kindness of another friend, typed copies of the 
complete script (with aétual names deleted, of 
course) have been made. One copy has been 
given to the enquirer, and the other put into 
Stock in our Reference Library, in view of the 
apparent rarity of the script. 

A Group member reports the following, 
which is of interest in view of the present 
fostering of closer relationship with America. 
An enquiry was received for particulars of a 
verse recited every morning in American 
schools. The assistant suggested that the verse 
required might come from “ America,” and 
asked if any further information could be 
given. The enquirer said that it was not 
“ America” which was wanted and added, 
that it began “I pledge allegiance...” 
Reference to a book of quotations revealed 
“] pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States and to the Republic for which it stands, 


_one nation indivisable, with liberty and justice 


for all,” describing it as “ The Pledge of 
allegiance to the Flag ” by Francis M. Bellamy. 
The “ American Flag ” issued by the New York 
State Education Department in 1910, not only 
made it clear that the quotation was the whole 
of the pledge, but described the ceremony and 
Stated that it was usually followed by the 
rendering of ‘ America,” the National Hymna 
of the United States. The words of this, and 
other patriotic songs were also given, and 
references made to Preble’s “ History of the 
Flag.” 

) a member has been asked if it is 
possible to obtain a good definition of the 
word “ Psychoboulia,” as a reader wishes to 
obtain books on this subject. So far the word 
has not been traced in any dittionary of 
encyclopaedia. The reader’s own definition is, 
supernormal influence of certain people on 
objective happenings. Two medico-mental 
specialists have been approached and neither 
have ever heard the word. One Stated that 
Aboulia is Loss or impairment of will-power, 
but this does not seem to lead anywhere. 
Several assistants will be very grateful if the 
mystery of the word can be solved, and books 
found dealing with the subjeé. 
Central Library, 

East Ham, E.6. 


H. V. RoyFFe. 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


Tuts month will see, we understand, the publication of the results of months of regular work 
of the Library Association Post War Policy Committee, which we believe has been working 
with exemplary industry. We hear that the Council has endorsed the scheme and that it will 
deal with such points as the central control of libraries, the sort of area that can support a 
library service efficiently, the ideals of an efficient system, the training of librarians and many 
other matters. These topics could be envisaged as obvious ones for any such report to 
pronounce upon. We shall deal in some detail with them when the report is released but, 
even now, we can express our gratification that a programme and a policy have been enunciated 
well before the end of the war is in sight. This does not mean that the report is in any way 
sacrosanét ; it can have no charaéter of a legal document; it can and will be criticised and, 
no doubt, amended. 
* * * * 


We are glad to hear that the Library Association office is to return to London, probably 
before the end of this month. That it was wisdom which moved it from the Bloomsbury site 
which was literally surrounded with delayed action bombs, to a remote, little attacked Cornish 
town, all will agree who realize the faéts, because such an office must continue its work for 
places which are or have been attacked. Mr. Welsford and his staff have continued the work 
most efficiently. Nevertheless, it will be a pleasure to find Chaucer House attive again and we 
hope it will not be too long before the canteen privileges and other “ club” effects of 
Headquarters are restored, but it is unreasonable to expeéct them, catering and staff difficulties 
being what everyone knows them to be, until after the war. 


* * * 


We are getting towards the end of the fifth year of Dr. Esdaile’s presidency and no-one 
yet desires any change. This is a record in our history. Sir John MacAlister held the office 
for the greater part of the last world war, but Dr. Esdaile has already exceeded his service. 
He gives dignity to every meeting and his devotion to all types of library is unceasing. He has 
been present at the opening, even in war time, at several libraries ; indeed the Association, 
and that means every librarian of any consideration, owes him gratitude. 


* * * * 


The Conference of the A.S.L.I.B. in London, after an interval, has been a refreshing 
forecast, as it were, of return to normal things. A.S.L.1.B. has several projeéts in hand, which 
involve much work and may be of much value ; in particular, a union list of the periodicals 
in libraries, which we assume will be limited to those of scientific or other intelleétual content. 
We notice too that the small but highly interesting British Society for International 
Bibliography, which is the main protagonist of the Universal Decimal Classification in England, 
but is interested in all indexing problems, has published a programme of meetings for the 
winter. Incidentally our reference to the Universal Classification reminds us that the 
publication of the English edition, which is the fourth of the scheme, has now been taken 
over by the British Standards Institution. We have not seen yet any announcement in the 
L.A. Record of L.A. meetings, but no doubt some have been arranged and, so, there will be 
opportunities this winter for the foregathering of librarians. 


Vol. xlvi., 524. 
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There is still no sign of the revival of the London School of Librarianship nor, we 
understand, is this to be expected until peace. There are some “ technical school ” courses 
arranged in addition to the correspondence courses which the A.A.L. conduéts for the parent 
association. We are interested to note that the Education Committee calls attention to the 
syllabus as a preventive, or caution. Students, it appears, in enthusiasm and over-estimate of 
their powers of endurance, enter for both courses for the Intermediate examination and 
sometimes find themselves unable to do both. The Intermediate examination is the 
registration examination. It must be severe ; it is not a university examination, halfway to a 
degree, which can be got occasionally in a year; it is a technical professional examination. 


* * * * 


We want to say just a few words about a very common fashion in examination criticism 
today. In the February L.A. Record a clever Manchester assistant delivered herself of a 
diatribe against our pretences as a profession which she based upon the obvious truth that 
librarians do not meet as a literary society, and from that emerged the astonishing son sequitor 
that they therefore are not interested in books. Frankly and with all chivalry this was only 
said for effect. It certainly is untrue. Better that a man break stones on the highway than that 
he become librarian without, as the basis of all his work, a knowledge of and love for books. 
As a librarian he is not concerried to debate about literary problems with his fellows ; he can 
do that in every literary society the country through; nor should his journals be competitors 
with the London Mercury, the lamenced Athenaeum and the T.L.S., which do it so much better. 
But—and it is a big but—if library problems are not discussed by the Library Association, 
who will discuss them ? 

* * * * * * 

We are happy to publish an article from the former President of the Australian Library 
Association, Mr. Rutherford Purnell, which will be welcome to many and especially to his 
many former colleagues in the A.A.L. Mr. Purnell, it will be remembered, was at one time 
Editor of The Library Assistant, but has been State Librarian of South Australia now for thirty 
years. He served with the Australian Army in the last war and has done great work for his 
State in the advocacy of good libraries widely spread. It is a curious fact, probably the most 
curious in the whole Commonwealth history, that South Australia has not yet comprehended 
the value of libraries as every other progressive country ; there are no public lending libraries 
to be found there, commensurate with those in the smallest English or American town. Mr. 
Purnell has explained how, we believe largely by his own efforts, something has been done 
to serve South Australia with books. 


* * * * * *x 

Courses in Librarianship commenced on Oétober 6th at Manchester Municipal College 
of Technology both for the elementary and intermediate examinations. They are held on 
Wednesdays. The High School of Commerce there also has 30 Lectures on Literary History 
appropriated to the Elementary Examination on Thursdays. 

Spring Grove Polytechnic, Isleworth, opened on September 23rd with Wednesday 
Elementary courses and Friday Intermediate ones ; courses in Book selection are also offered 
if enough Students register. 

The teachers are not named. 

Croydon Polytechnic announced similar classes, the Elementary being on Wednesdays 
with Mr. F. Barlow as teacher; the Cataloguing classes are on Wednesdays by Mr. H. A. 
Sharp, and Mr. Berwick Sayers is giving a course on Classification at Croydon Central Library 
on Thursdays. 

All the above are afternoon classes. 


* * * * * 


Owing to lack of space we have reluctantly held over a number of items, including an 
interesting note on “ The Soviet Library of Foreign Literature’ which we hope to insert in 
our November issue. 


vo 
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War Activities in South Australia 


By H. RurHEerForD PurRNELL (Public Library of South Australia) 


SoutH AusrRALIA is a big country. If I say that it is 680 miles to Oodnadatta in the north, 
about 800 miles to Cook, the furthest place west, 300 to Mount Gambier in the south, and 300 
to Cockburn in the east from Adelaide, it gives a rough impression, but there are still a good 
many miles to go before you reach that vague country called the Northern Territory in which 
Alice Springs, 800 miles away, is only half-way across the continent. The whole Northern 
Territory used to be part of South Australia, and we in Adelaide still have something more than 
a sentimental interest in it, and our military as well as our Country Lending Services spill over 
into those sparsely populated regions. 

At the beginning of the war, various camps were organised, and a service of books to 
them looked as if it was going to be relatively easy ; but as the war progressed, the coming 
and going of men left these camps alternately full and empty, and latterly, of course, more 
empty than full, though at any time it is possible that camps that have been vacated for 
months may suddenly fill up. 

We had the Americans in large numbers for a brief while, then came the A.I.F. back 
from the Middle East, and so the Library service has gone on waxing and waning so far as 
the number of books is concerned, according to the number of troops within the borders 
of the State. ° 

Camps Liprary SERVICE 

Soon after the war broke out, the Fighting Forces Comforts Fund was established to 
provide the usual comforts for the troops, wherever they might be. One of its activities was 
the supply of reading material, and a public appeal was made for books and magazines to be 
sent to the various camps. The South Australian Branch of the Institute of Librarians 
volunteered to look after the book supply, and depéts were established in the Town Hall, 
Fighting Forces Comforts Fund offices, and the Public Library, for the receipt of books, which 
were all colleéted in the Public Library, labelled with a printed label saying that they belonged 
to the Camps Library Service, and asking that any books found outside the camp should be 
returned to the Public Library. No attempt was made to “ process ” them, but they were sent 
in batches of 500 to 1,000 tg the various camps, and housed in the Y.M.C.A. or Salvation 
Army or unit headquarters, whichever had best accommodation. In this way, nearly 15,000 
books and 30,000 periodicals were colleéted and distributed. Difficulty of transport caused 
the Comforts Fund to take over the distribution after administration by the Public Library. 


Army LIBRARY SERVICE 


Early in 1940, the Libraries Board were asked by the Prime Minister, through the Premier 
of South Australia, whether they would be willing to alter their regulations to enable the 
Public Library to take part in an Army Library Service which was to be organized preparatory 
to, or in conneétion with, the establishment of an Education Service. The Board at once 
agreed, and, through the Country Lending Service, were able to offer to the fighting forces a 
lending service of books which included no fiétion. From that time, anyone in service uniform 
has been able to borrow from the Country Lending Service, on the same basis as country 
residents, three books at a time for a month at a time. 

There followed conferences between the representatives, in the various States of the 
Institute of Librarians, and Army Education authorities to plan a scheme of library service, 
which we hoped would be ready to funétion so that when the Education Service was ready, 
there would be a book supply available for them. The scheme included such things as library 
huts, with reading rooms, in the various camps, service librarians to look after them, and 
co-ordinated services all round. 

A@tually, the Army Library Service cannot yet be said to be established as outlined, but 
the service to army and air force from the Public Library, has been continuous and is growing 
at an increasing rate. 

The Army Library Service, as distinét from the original Camps Library Service, of course, 
is an organized one in which books are lent on a recognized basis of borrowers’ cards, etc. 
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Preparatory to the scheme, a liaison officer was appointed to visit the various camps and see 
what books of all the thousands that had been sent out might still be available for use. His 
report was that he could only trace about two or three hundred of them. Presumably they had 
been taken away by the men to read on the transports. 

The ideals of the Army Library Service are, I think, in the best traditions of librarianship. 
We aim to enable men to carry on with their reading interrupted by their war service, to 
interest them in reading, and to make it a practical service so that they can study any technical 
material that will be of use to them when they leave the army and want to take up civilian 
occupations. Army Education now has its own book service of a general reading nature, 
including some fiction. It is relying on us largely for informational, technical, and students’ 
reading material. 

‘In the meantime, the Education Service has gone ahead much more rapidly from the 
army point of view, and although there are no established army librarians, the library services 
are carried on, as far as possible, through the Education Service. Books are lent individually 
to soldiers, but preferably through their Army Education officers. Thus, for study groups, 
we are able to send to the Education officers, a number of books on the subjects being studied 
to enable the troops to read up the subjeéts. We have also sent out loan colleétions of books 
to eStablished air force Stations, 200 at a time, changeable 50 at a time monthly. These are 
looked after by the Education officers and issued by them to individual airmen. 


RESEARCH SERVICE 


It is known that there has been an enormous increase in the manufacture of munitions 
throughout Australia. Soon after the outbreak of war, the Libraries Board decided to build 
up its technical section, which, throughout the time of the depression, had been perforce 
neglected. A large number of new books was purchased, and new editions of the existing 
text books obtained, so as to be ready for any possible technical inquiries. The list of technical 
periodicals was also greatly extended. 

Although new factories had been established, it was felt that manufacturers were not 
making as much use as they might of the body of information that was available in the Public 
Library. Accordingly, a member of the staff was sent to visit them and tell them what we 
could do for them. 

We offered to make out lists of books and of articles in periodicals on any particular 
problems that they were wrestling with, to make the books available, and to keep them 
up-to-date with subsequent articles that might come to hand. Their reactions were, in a sense, 
rather amusing. Some said that they did not know we existed: Others thought ve were 
“only a Government Department” ! However, they tested us, shyly at first, and then in a 
veritable spate, until we had to organize a special Research Department to cope with the 
inquiries, and it is now keeping busy a staff of eight people, which is still not enough. 

The Board approached the Government for an extra grant for the purpose, and they 
responded with money for staff and for additional technical periodicals. We can now feel that 
the Public Library is doing direét war service, and some day we shall hope to tell, at greater 
length, some of the adventures we have had in supplying urgently required information. 

By means of the C.S.1.R. Catalogue of scientific and technical periodicals in the libraries 
of Australia, we have been able to make our lists useful in any part of Australia and to call 
on the periodicals that we ourselves do not possess. If an article is available in Melbourne or 
Sydney or Brisbane, we write to ask the librarian concerned to have photostats or photoprints 
made of it, and so supply the information. For this the manufacturers are charged only the 
actual cost of making the copies. In little over twelve months, we have sent out over 550 
photo copies of articles or parts of books. Only in a few cases have we used microfilms ; 
as, usually, there are not “ readers” available, and visual copies would have to be made 
in any case. 


LENDING Books FOR WAR PuRPOSES 


The Public Library of South Australia is not a lending library. In fact, apart from the 
Country Lending Service, there is no free lending library in South Australia. Arising out of 
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the Research Service, however, the local branches of the technical societies, such as the 
Institution of Automotive Engineers, Australian Institute of Metals, and S.A. Society of 
Industrial Supervisors, approached us with a request that their members, nearly all of whom 
were engaged in war work, might be privileged to borrow books on the required subjeéts. 
Here again the Libraries Boad complied, and we opened a special lending service on a short- 
term principle. So many of the books are required by other munition makers, that we lend 
them only for two or three days at a time so as to ensure their being within call. 


Seventeenth Century Medical Books 
(Continued) 
By Joun L. THornrton, A.L.A. (now serving in H.M. Forces) 


George Ernest Stahl (1660-1734), of Ansbach, Bavaria, was the initiator of the phlogiston 
theory, which was a return to Aristotelian views. His enormous literary output deeply 
influenced his period, but the following are of particular significance ; his treatise on plethora 
as a cause of disease, De venae portae porta malorum, Halle, 1698, and his original account of 
lacrimal fistula, De fistula lachrymali, (Halle, 1702]. Stahl also wrote Observationum chymico- 
physico-medicarum curiosarum, \etc.|, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1697-1698, which consists of a 
colleétion of essays, published monthly, Medicinae dogmatico-systematicae, [etc.], Halle, 1707, and 
Theoria medica vera, \etc.|, Halle, 1708 (1707), of which a three-volume German translation was 
published in Berlin, 1831-1832. Stahl’s Ocewwres medico-philosophiques et pratiques was published 
in six volumes at Paris, 1859-1864. 

The distinguished literary style of Sir Thomas Browne has made his otherwise unimportant 
contributions to medical literature survive as classics, and to be enjoyed as readily today as 
when written. Sir Thomas Browne was born in London in 1605, and educated at Winchester 
and Pembroke College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1627. He is believed to have travelled 
extensively in France, Italy and Holland for seven years, becoming doétor of physic at Leyden 
in 1633. Browne then settled in Norwich, where he died in O&ober, 1682. He was a most 
scholarly and successful physician, the quaint English of his works making them interesting 
reading. Browne’s writings have been the subject of bibliographical investigation by G. L. 
Keynes,'® from which source the following details are taken, and the same writer has also 
edited Browne’s Works in six volumes, 1928-1931. Without doubt, Sir Thomas Browne’s 
most famous work is his Re/igio medici, which was probably composed about 1634, and was 
not intended for the press. However, a publisher named Andrew Crooke obtained a manuscript 
copy and printed two anonymous, unauthorized editions in 1642. The following year an 
amended, authorized edition appeared with the same title-page, and from the same publisher. 
There were two editions in 1645, and a fourth (sixth) edition in 1656, followed by editions in 
1659, 1669, 1672, 1678, 1682, 1685, 1736 and 1738, all from London: also, Edinburgh, 1754 ; 
Oxford, 1831, and many others, while in 1845 Henry Gardiner edited the book, which was 
published by William Pickering, London, 1845. The Re/igio medici was first translated into 
Latin by John Merryweather, Leyden, 1644, a printed edition of this appearing from Paris 
the same year, to be reprinted at Zurich, 1743. Merryweather’s translation was reprinted at 
Leyden, 1650, Strasbourg, 1652, 1665 and 1677, and at Leipzig, 1692. The book was translated 
into Dutch, (Leyden, 1665 and 1683), German (Prenzlau, 1746),'® and French (N.P., 1668). 
Browne’s Pseudodoxia epidemica, |etc.], commonly known as “ Browne’s Vulgar errors,” 
although intended as a criticism of popular superstitions, reveals the author as a credulous 
person believing in many of them. The book contains several references to embryology, in 
which subject Browne conduéted numerous experiments. The Pseudodoxia epidemica was first 
published in 1646, editions following in 1650, 1658 (two editions), 1669 and 1672. Others 
appeared in his collected works first printed in 1686. It was translated into Dutch (Amsterdam, 
1668), German (Frankfort, 1680), French (Paris, and at Amsterdam, 1733), and into Italian 
from French (Venice, 1737). Browne’s Hydiotaphia and Garden of Cyrus were first printed 
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together as Hydiotaphia, urne-buriall, or a discourse of the sepulchrall urnes lately found in Norfolk. 
Together with The garden of Cyrus, \etc.|, London, 1658, of which there are many editions and 
translations, as also of his Christian morals, [etc.|, Cambridge, 1716.'" 

Well-illustrated books on any subjeét are attractive, and in medical literature are invaluable 
to supplement the text. Diagrams of medical subjeéts must be accurate, and as seen in Chapter 
III, several famous artists contributed their skill to medical literature. Anatomical books in 
particular demand adequate illustration, and in seventeenth century literature several volumes 
were noted for the beauty of their plates. Sir Christopher Wren made some of the original 
drawings for the Cerebri anatome of Thomas Willis, who made several important contributions 
to medical science. Willis was born in 1621 at Great Bedwyn, Wiltshire, and graduated B.A, 
from Christ Church, Oxford in 1639. In 1660 he became Professor of Natural History at 
Oxford, but seven years later moved to London, where he built up a most successful praétice, 
having graduated in medicine in 1646. He became a Fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
of the Royal Society in 1664, and was physician to the king. When Willis died on November 
25,1675, he was buried in Westminster Abbey. Thomas Willis was assisted in his experiments 
by Richard Lower, and Wren made drawings of his preparations. His Cerebri anatome, |etc.], 
London, 1664, contains a most accurate account of the nervous system, and describes the 
“ nerve of Willis,” and the “ circle of Willis,” while De febribus, London, 1659, described for 
the first time the epidemic typhoid fever which had attacked the soldiers during the Civil 
War. Willis’s Pathologiae cerebri, \etc.|, Amsterdam, 1664, 1666, 1667, 1668 and 1670, and 
Geneva, 1676,'8 deals with nervous diseases, while -Adfectionum quae dicuntur hystericae et 
hypochondriacae, |etc.|, Leyden, 1670, oh hysteria, is also among his most important writings. 
His Pharmaceutice rationalis, \etc.|, 2 parts, The Hague, 1674-1677, went through numerous 
editions, including printings at (Oxford), 1674-5, The Hague, 1675-7, Oxford, 1678-9, and 
an English translation London, 1679. This book is an epitome of the materia medica of his 
time, and is most valuable as such. Willis also notes in this book that the urine of diabetics 
is sweet. Willis’s Practice of physick, \etc.|, 1684, and Diatribae duae medico-philosophicae, {ete.}, 
London, 1659,'® should also be mentioned; his Opera omnia, [etc.], 2 vols., Geneva, 1676-1680, 
went through numerous editions in several translations.2° 

The writings of Bidloo are also noteworthy for their illustrations, and are particularly 
remembered on account of their being pirated by a prominent English anatomist. Godfried 
Bidloo (1649-1713) was born at Amsterdam, and from 1688 was professor of anatomy at 
The Hague, while from 1694 he held the same position at Leyden. His Anatomia humani 
corporis, AmSterdam, 1685, contains 105 anatomical plates drawn by Gerard de Lairesse 
(1640-1711). The publisher gave three hundred impressions of the plates to William Cowper 
(1666-1709), who published them as his own, with a new text, as The anatomy of humane bodies, 
je¢e.], Oxford, 1697. A Latin edition of this was printed at Leyden in 1739, another English 
edition having appeared from that town in 1737. William Cowper had been born at Paterfield, 
Sussex, and at sixteen was apprenticed to William Bignall, a London surgeon. In 1691 Cowper 
settled in London, and three years later published Myosotomia reformata : or a new administration 
of the muscles of the human bodies, wherein the true uses of the muscles are explained, the errors of former 
anatomists concerning them confuted and several muscles not hitherto taken notice of described ; to which 
are subjoined a graphical description of the bones and other anatomical observations, (London, 1694], 
, which was reprinted at the expense of Mead in 1724. This is an excellent book, and Cowper 
also contributed several papers to the Philosophical Transactions, including one in 1699 describing 

Cowper’s glands.” He had become a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1696, and died in 1709 
at Bishop Sutton, Hampshire, to which he had retired. 


Another anatomist of the period, Edward Tyson (1650-1708), was more concerned with 
comparative morphology. Tyson was educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1670, and M.A. in 1673, taking his doétorate of medicine at Cambridge in 1680. Three 
years later he became a Fellow of the College of Physicians, and was physician to Bridewell 
and Bethlem Hospitals, and reader in anatomy at Surgeons Hall. Tyson published several 
works on comparative anatomy in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, of which 
he was a Fellow, but his major work was Orang -outang, sive homo-sylvestris : or the anatomy of a 
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pygmte compared with that of a monkey, an ape, and a man. To which is added a philological essay 
concerning the pygmies, . . . of the ancients, [etc.], London, 1699. A second edition of this entitled 
The anatomy of a pygmy, |etc.|, was published in London, 1751, but this appears to be a re-issue 
of the 1699 edition with the addition of another title-page, and certain of Tyson’s papers on 
the rattlesnake, the musk-hog, and the round-worm, efc., from the Philosophical Transa¢tions.?! 
The Philological essay was edited by Bertram C. A. Windle and issued in a limited edition of 
550 copies from London in 1894. Tyson’s book was the first major work on comparative 
morphology, and he has been credited with being the initiator of the “ missing link ” theory. 


Yet another important group of medical literature became prominent as a result of the 
use of the microscope in scientific research. The value of this instrument is incalculable, and 
even those using microscopes in the early stages of development made very important 
contributions to science. Probably the most important pioneers from our view-point are 
the immortal Malpighi, Leeuwenhoek and Robert Hooke, all of whom made important 
discoveries by means of the microscope. 


Marcello Malpighi was born at Crevalcuore, near Bologna, in 1628, and in 1645 went to 
Bologna to study philosophy, and later medicine, graduating doétor in medicine and philosophy 
in 1653. Three years later he became professor of medicine at Bologna University, but the 
same year went to Pisa, returning to Bologna after three years. In 1661 two of Malpighi’s 
letters written in 1660 were published, announcing his discovery of the structure of the lung, 
and his observation of the capillaries. His short tract De omento pinguedine et adiposis ductibus 
followed in 1665, in which he demonstrated the red corpuscles of the blood, but which he 
failed to describe accurately, while his embryological writings, De ovo incubato and De formatione 
pulli in ovi, first published in 1672, are of great importance. Malpighi conduéted research on the 
papilles of the tongue, discovered the Malpighian layer of the skin, and his notable book on 
the viscera, De viscerum structura exercitatio anatomica, Bonn, 1666, contains physiological 
investigations on the liver, spleen and kidneys. Numerous editions and translations of his 
many writings appeared, and they have been collected together as Opera omnia, 2 volumes in 1, 
London, 1686,22 Opera posthuma, |etc.|, London, 1697,22 and Opera medica et anatomica, {etc.], 
Venice, 1698. Malpighi described what he saw through his microscope, which consisted of a 
tube eighteen inches long, and he did not speculate. His painstaking thoroughness is 
exemplified in his description of the disseétion of a silkworm under the microscope, entitled 
Dissertatio epistolica de bombyce, London, 1669. Truly Malpighi earned the title so often 
bestowed upon him, “ the founder of histology.” In 1684 his house was burned, and all his 
microscopes and manuscripts destroyed. Seven years later he was appointed personal 
physician to Innocent XII, but died on November 29, 1649.75 


Antony van Leeuwenhoek’s contributions to microscopy are specially interesting on 
account of the fact that he had no scientific training, but occupied a civic post in his native 
town, spending his spare time grinding lenses, and recording observations. He perfeéted the 
single lens microscope, and made some remarkable contributions to scientific literature. 
Leeuwenhoek was born at Delft on O&ober 24, 1632, and after he had spent some time 
experimenting with his lenses, Regnier de Graaf heard of his discoveries, and suggested that 
the Royal Society should invite Leeuwenhoek to communicate his observations to them. 
In 1673 his first letter was received, and during the next fifty years he sent about two hundred, 
many of which were printed in the Philosophical Transactions. In 1674 Leeuweenhoek observed 
living protozoa, in 1675 baéteria, and he also conduéted research on spermatozoa, the optic 
nerve, on muscle, the skin, on inseéts, and in faét on anything that attracted his attention. He 
contributed twenty-six notes to the French Academie des Sciences, and in his old age was 
visited by many prominent personages. Leeuwenhoek died aged ninety on August 26, 1723, 
bequeathing twenty-six of his microscopes to the Royal Society, of which he had been elected 
a Fellow in 1680. Several colleétions of his writings have been printed, including Ontledengen 
en Ontdekkingen, 6 volumes, Leyden, Delft, 1693-1718, and Arcana naturae, 4 volumes, Delft, 
1695-1719. Leeuwenhoek has been described as the first baéteriologist, and Clifford Dobell?4 
has published a useful book on his baéteriological work, while a complete edition of 
Leeuwenhoek’s colleéted letters began publication in 1939.79 
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Robert Hooke (1635-1703) contributed to the entire field of science in his capacity as 
Curator of Experiments to the Royal Society, of which he was eleéted Fellow in 1663, but his 
experiments were not without significance to medicine. He studied inseéts and plants, 
discovering the cell in vegetable structures, and his pioneer work with the microscope greatly 
assisted histological research. Hooke’s Micrographia : or some physiological descriptions of minute 
bodies made by magnifying glasses, with observations and enquiries thereupon, London, 1665, was 
published in April of that year, and was re-issued with a new title-page in 1667.2° 

There were many other outstanding charaéters in seventeenth century medicine, and the 
following are specially noted for their literary contributions. Alexander Read?? (1586-1641) 
was leéturer in anatomy at Barber Surgeons’ Hall, 1632-1634. He wrote numerous anatomical 
works, several of which went into numerous editions, the following being the more important : 
A description of the body of man, \ete.|, 1616 ; The chirurgicall lectures of tumours and ulcers, \ete.}, 
1635 ; A sreatise of the first part of chirsergerie, [ete.], 1638 ; The manual of the anatomy or dissection 
of the body of man, \etc.|, 1642; and A freatise of all the muscles of the whole body, \ete.], 1650. 
Fridrik Ruysch (1638-1731), professor of anatomy at Amsterdam, collected together a museum 

. of beautifully prepared specimens and made other contributions to anatomy. He was the 
author of Observationum anatomico-chirurgicarum centuria, |etc.|, 4 volumes, Amsterdam, 1601, 
and his numerous other writings are colleéted together in Opera omnia anatomico-medico- 
chirurgico, \ete.\, 4 volumes, Amsterdam, 1737. John Mayow (1643-1679), the pupil of Thomas 
Willis, and a friend of Richard Lower, was a most brilliant student of chemistry and physiology, 
and his Tractatus quinque medico-physici, {etc.|, Oxford, 1647, dealing with the source of body 
heat, among other matters, is a recognised classic. 

Medical books printed in America in the century under consideration were few, but 
should be noted because of their rarity. For example, no copy is known to exist of the first 
medical book printed in South America, which is Francisco Figueroa’s Dos tratos, uno de las 
calidades y efectos de la aloja, y otro de una especie de garrotillo o esquinancia mortal, Lima, 1616. The 
first medical publication of the United States is A brief rule to guide the common-people of New- 
England how to order themselves and theirs in the small pocks, or measles, Boston, 1677, by Thomas 
Thacher (1620-1678).78 


1SKeynes (Geoffrey L.) A Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne, Kt., M.D., Cambridge, 1924. [This contains a 
seétion on biography and criticism, in addition to complete bibliographical details of all entries]. 

16A doubtful German translation issued from Leipzig in 1680 is mentioned by Keynes, p. 8. 

17See Keynes (Geoffrey L.) Op. cit. ; also his Sir Thomas Browne, M.D., S¢. Bart’s Hosp. J., 1911-2, pp. 158-161. 

18English translation, London, 1681. Bib, Osler, 4249 A, in a note States that this book was first published at 
Oxtord 1667. 

19Many editions, including London, 1660, 1662 (3), 1663 (3), and 1677. 

20See also ANDERSON (H.G.) The Life of Thomas Willis, M.D., [e¢e.], St. Bart’s Hosp. J., 28, 1920-21, pp. 170-173. 

21See THORNTON (John L.) In Our Library, X, Tyson’s Pygmies, 1699, St. Bart’s Hosp. J. War Edition, 3, 1941-2, 
p. 78. 

22Several other editions. 

23See YounG (James) Malpighi, New Zealand Med. J., 20, 1921, pp. 1-19. 

24Doset (Clifford) Antony van Leeuwenhoek and his “ little animals”’ ; being some account of the father of protozoolog y 
and bacteriology, and his multifarious discoveries in these disciplines, \ete.], 1932. 


25The collected letters of Antoni van Leeuwenhoek. Edited, illuftrated and tated by a Committee of Dutch scientifts. 
Part 1, [1673-1676], Amsterdam, 1939. [Title-page, text, efe., in Dutch and English on opposite pages. All 
are from his original letters and drawings, as often the printed translations are incorreét}. 

26See GuNTHER (R. T.) Early Science in Oxford, Vols. 6-7, The life and work of Robert Hooke, Parts 1-11, Oxford, 
1930. [Volume 8 consists of facsimiles of Hooke’s Cutler Le@tures.] See also THORNTON (John L.) In Our 
Library, I, Hooke’s ‘* Micrographia,” 1665, S/. Bart’s Hosp. J. War Edition, 2, 1940-1, p. 98. 


27Also Reade, Reid, Reide and Rhead. 


28 See Mattocn (Archibald) Certain Old American Medical Works, Bull. New York Acad. Med., 2nd series, 12, | 
1936, pp. 545-565 ; Nem York Academy of Medicine, Catalogue of an exhibition of early and later medical Americana. | 
Held for one month at the time of the opening of the new building, 1926 (1927). 
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AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 


Horrabin’s Atlas-History 


Volume 8 of Horrabin’s famous Atlas-History of the Second Great War, contains the story of 
all the many heartening events on every front which have happened from January to July 
3 


of this year 


Legends and History 
of Poland 
MAJOR E. LIGOCKI 


In this timely and unusual book a noted 
Polish poet traces the history of his country 
from the days of legend till the present 
struggle against Germany. 3s. 6d. net 


Our 
English Heritage 


M. W. THOMAS, M.A. 


Adults as well as young students will 
welcome this lucid account of the develop- 
ment of the English legal system from 
Anglo-Saxon to modern times. 5s. net 


Engineers at Work 
H. E. DANCE 


An excellent introduction to civil engineer- 
ing, which gives an account of many world- 
famous engineering exploits. Illustrated with 
half-tone plates and diagrams. 10s. 6d. net 


's. 6d. net 


Russian Cavalcade 
E. H. CARTER 


This authoritative history of Russia from the 
earliest times to the present day will be 
widely welcomed for the information it gives 
on our great ally. There are many illustra- 
tions, both historical and modern. 6s. net 


Liberty 
versus Equality 
MURIEL JAEGER 


A stimulating new Discussion Book which 
considers the compatibility or otherwise of 
liberty and equality, taking as a guide the 
“experiments” in New Zealand and the 
U.S.S.R. 3s, net 


The Men who Fly 
FLT. LT. HECTOR HAWTON 


This addition to the Aeroscience Manuals 
broadens the scope of the series by giving 
a scientific psychological study of the airmen 
themselves. It is, moreover, a volume full of 
human interest. 5s. net 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 


Parkside Works 
Edinburgh 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear PHAEDRUS, 
CuLTuRE OR BEER ? 

A few weeks ago a number of Australian workers broadcast a discussion on the relations 
of culture to manual labour. Unanimously they declared that the workers preferred beer to 
culture. While all but one thought that the opportunities for culture should be increased, 
none seemed certain they would be taken advantage of. On two points all were agreed: 
Australian beer was good, and Australian cultural institutions were few. Clearly they didn’t 
want the conditions reversed. The comparison was so pointed that had the broadcast been 
given in peace-time, and had any number of our workers listened to it (which I doubt), there 
would have been an immediate increase of migration from our dear land, where the beer 
is bad and the cultural institutions good, to the antipodes, where the conditions are so happily 
the other way about. : 

They didn’t think much of the art gallery. MN was a morgue. They noted that an a@ 
in New South Wales makes the establishment of public libraries compulsory. The compulsion 
hadn’t been applied, as one might expect! They hoped it would. Compulsory education ? 
Yes, but we have compulsory attendance at schools. What’s the use of compulsory libraries 
without compulsory reading ? Whether the workers would read at all, let alone for culture, 
the broadcasters, who hadn’t the faintest tinge of cant about them, were by no means sure. 
They wanted community centres, with games, le€tures (perhaps), libraries (well, ye-eh-s) and 
bars. The popularity of the bar was taken for granted. Compulsory beer doesn’t seem 
necessary. I gathered that free beer would have been hailed with a shout, and free libraries 
with a shrug. 

After hearing these outspoken broadcasters I reflected that in these days their opinions 
were valid, except that for workers we should read all the world and his wife, and*for beer 
as wide a range of reasonable and silly diversions as we can imagine. History is bunk, we have 
been told by Henry Ford and H. G. Wells. And culture. 

So the time-spirit stridently declares. 


My Sister, My Dove! 


What is wrong with our women librarians ? Are they not interested in the profession ? 
Are they craven in spirit and wanting in intelligence and foresight ? They form the majority 
of library employees. Yet they have next to no representation on the L.A. Council. They have 
no representation, I believe, on the post-war policy committee, which is sacred to the master 
sex. For long their American sisters have served high up in the counsels of the A.L.A., 
which has had a number of women presidents. This year the T.U.C. had a woman president. 
But our library doves don’t even coo! I can’t see a woman being president of our L.A. for 
a thousand years. Are our women waiting for a man to lead them out of the wilderness ? 
Why not bring over an American woman librarian to show them how to hustle ? 

We don’t want anything like a sex war. But it isn’t right that so large a body of em- 
ployees should be content to remain supinely in the background. There should be fair play. 
Not that the men aren’t willing to play fair. It’s the women who won’t take their share of 
the work. They could get representation if they wanted it. Wake up, women! Are you 
never to be more than library domestics ? 


Like A WHALE? Very LIKE A WHALE. 


The recent reference to the first edition of Brown’s Manua/ reminded me that he published 
in 1904, Annotated Syllabus for the Systematic Study of Librarianship. \t was followed by a Guide 
to Librarianship. Both contained data, factors and percentages, all now out-of-date; most 
were never accurate. A new edition should be compiled more carefully. We know nothing 
about the data of librarianship because, owing to different rules in statistic compilation, the 
figures in returns are seldom comparable. 

Consider the figures for registered borrowers. Tickets are renewed annually, biennially, 
triennially, or not at all, Hence the returns of tickét-holders are unintelligible. Again, one, 
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NEW ADULT 


A WALLED GARDEN 


Eileen Marsh 


Spanning the 20 years between wars is this 
story of a village in Kent; of the Vicar, the doctor, 
the farm hands and their wives, and of the heroine. 
Catty, who, dunjng the absence of her sweetheart 
across the sea, devotes the long years to the care 
of her cantankerous old father, her little evacuee 
and all who need her good services. There is true 
sentiment and humour in this charming chronicle 
which will linger in the memory long after others 
are forgotten. 8s. 6d. net 


FICTION 
THE BLUE COCADE 
Elizabeth Ford 


Against a late 18th century background of 
grace and formality, yet with more than a hint of 
revolutionary violence threatening its aristocratic 
calm, the spring-like beauty and preud courage of 
Felicity is set like a banner, a challenge to the 
three men who loved her—one with passion, one 
with youthful admiration and one with a quiet 
courtesy and such reserve that it was only after 
most dangerous adventures that Felicity learned 
where her heart lay. 8s. 6d. net 


RECENT TITLE 
WE LIVED IN LONDON 


Eileen Marsh 


Here are some Press opinions of this fine novel portraying the courage and humour that brought 
Londoners through nights and days of air raids: ** Eileen Marsh is to be very warmly congratulated on 
one of the most significant pieces of work done in the field of war-time portraiture."’—-CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
The story reads easily, and both portraits and dialogue are Magnificent.’’— 
NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 8s. 6d. net 


LONDON and REDHILL 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS a 


two, or more extra tickets are issued. How many individuals belong to a library ? Nowhere 
can we find out. 7 
The best way to ascertain the number of ticket-holders (unless we’re to swathe them in 
red tape) is to count the aétive borrowers at the busiest borrowing season. In most libraries 
this season is in mid-February, but it is easily determined by referring to past issue returns. 


Then 
(1) the number of charges in the trays at a particular moment in that season =the number 


of active tickets. 

(2) the number of active tickets, minus the proportion of extra tickets known to have 
been issued =the number of individual readers. If this proportion isn’t obtainable from records, 
it can be found out by counting the number of extra tickets in a part, say one-third, of the 
charge. 
The figures so taken for aétive tickets and individual readers represent maximum activity, 
not average activity ; but we are entitled to claim a true maximum. 

If the tickets in the charge are thus counted it will be found that any percentage of the 
population up to 12 is in membership, but that very rarely are there more than 12, the excep- 
tions being records in a few small country towns where outside borrowing facilities are poor. 
This percentage is of individual borrowers. 

Furthermore the number of active tickets (not individuals) multiplied by 45 =the total 
annual issue, as near as makes no matter. And, of course, the other way round. Thus, if the 
lending issues are 450,000 a year the active tickets = 10,000. If the issues are 135,000 the active 
tickets = 3,000. The McColvin Report tells us that 187,882,252 volumes were issued from 
urban libraries in G.B. and N.I. (1939). Accepting this figure, the number of active sickets 
(not individuals) = 4,175,160, and no-one can make the figure higher for these issues. Yet 
the Report gives the number of borrowers from urban libraries as 6,056,903. In 1921 the 
issues in E. and W. were 54,416,322, which means that the active tickets =1,209,251. The 
Report claims 1,985,123. In both years the issues include reference issues ; subtract them, and 
the aétive lending tickets would be fewer, but there’s no need to strain the point. The number 
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of individual members (1939) in G.B. and N.I. belonging to urban and county libraries is rather 
under 10 per cent. of the population, not 19.1 as the Report States. This comment is not a 
criticism of the Report, which can only add up the figures supplied for it. 

I advise a a Strong co-operative effort to put our Statistical house in order, or we may 
suffer grave consequences. A new data and factor book, based on sound Statistics, and calculated 
by a mathematician, would help to keep us straight. Not on Brown’s model, however; 
he wasn’t a mathematician, and it’s plain he had little knowledge of check and counter- 
check in Statistical method. 

Cocker, O.K. 


This moment it has been broadcast that 50 million books have been collected in the salvage 
drive, nearly 20 million more than the whole stock of books in our urban and county public 
libraries! The figure should have sufficed. But we are also told that if the books had been 
paving stones they would have made a broad road from London to Birmingham, and a path 
five feet wide from London to Berlin. In addition, a six-page ‘‘ handout ” gives 100 similar 
calculations—according to a statement in the press, for I haven’t seen this publicity. It’s 
good to feel that in our greatest war there’s time enough to do these sums. Let’s try some 
more. If you look upon the 50 million as stepping-Stones, and put them exactly 2.9112 feet 
apart in a straight line without the smallest deviation, there will be enough, with one to spare, 
to lead us to that better world so many people are blethering about. Or, separating all the 
leaves and sewing them together, there will be enough material to make Goering two day- 
and two night-shirts for every day of his life, assuming he lives the normal span, and that 
the calculations are strictly according to the laws of spherical geometry, besides leaving just 
enough over to make him a shroud, if he is a little slimmer when he dies. 

But isn’t it characteristic that our officials, when they are dealing with books, should 
think of paving stones ! 

Tue Devit Take THE HINDMOst 

Behind the war front innumerable pressure groups are staking out claims in pretty 
patterns of their own fancy. 

The teaching pressure group, for example. Until 1902 and 1903, and later in Scotland, 
the teachers were under school boards in the towns. They came to dislike the boards because 
they were unprogressive and given, it was alleged, to favouritism. The functions of the boards 
were taken over by education committees of urban and county councils. In Scotland there 
were ad hoc education authorities after the school boards and before powers were transferred 
to local government authorities. Were teachers better off for these changes ? Not a bit. 
Salaries didn’t go up more than the cost of living. There was even less freedom for the 
teachers. Favouritism continued. The teachers found they were more or less tied down to 
the larger areas, as it was not so easy to transfer from one big authority to another. 

Now the teachers are yelling out for “ national administration nationally financed.” 
They want to cut free from local authorities. If it comes, the change won’t make things better 
for them, as they will find out for themselves if they trouble to inquire. Do they believe 
that the lower ranks in government employ are satisfied ? If so, why has there been such a 
determined attempt to affiliate government employees’ associations with the T.U.C. ? 

The truth is we are playing a game of mutual pocket-picking. The idea seems to be 
that the State has somewhere or other a vast treasure chest from which we can all become 
well-off. But today every increase in salaries and wages is paid by the whole community. 
It’s a clear case of pull devil pull baker. If the pay of public servants goes up rates and assess- 
ments go up, and shopkeepers put up their prices. If the pay of engineers goes up, the con- 
sumers pay. The consumer pays all the time. And the consumer is you and me! If the govern- 
ment don’t stop this frantic scramble for pence we shall all become poorer and poorer. The 
right solution, as I said in my letter to Callimachus last December, is absolute economic 
equality for archbishop and dustman, maker and consumer, man and woman. GLAUCON. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LevTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tar Liprary Wor.p. 
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Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCorvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1). 


Foremost amongst the publications received 
this month must be mentioned two special lists 
issued by BRISTOL. Rebuilding Britain is as 
good and in many ways better than any of the 
previous lists in architectural problems of 
reconstruction which we have had in such a 
number during the last few years. The second 
list, Holidays at Home, again is one of the best of 
its kind. A point of interest in the typo- 
graphical arrangement is that the authors and 
titles of books are run on concurrently under 
the various headings, such as “ Bowls,” 
“Darts,” “ Weather,” etc. This is a good idea 
for a list which like this is of popular rather 
than special appeal. From CARDIFF Public 
Library comes a most useful list on China : Our 
Far Eastern Ally. This is stronger on the 
historical and political than the humanities side. 
One volume I was surprised to see not 
included was Jenyn’s A Background to Chinese 
Painting. Cardiff have also issued a Students’ 
Guide to Library Books in Commerce, a most useful 
list which is published in collaboration with the 
Cardiff Technical College. DERBYSHIRE 
County Libraries have issued another annual 
review of children’s books—Books for Boys and 
Girls—1942, It is an excellent list, particularly 
rong in non-fiction titles. The monthly list of 
additions for August shows a very good 
selection. Kent County Library Summer New 
Books shows another county offering its readers 
an all round selection of the best in con- 
temporary literature. The issue figures of these 
two counties seem to show that the most 
important work of the librarian is book 
selection. Where this is done well readers will 
not be lacking. In the KING’S LYNN 
Public Library Readers’ Quarterly is an interest- 
ing article on ‘‘ Readers’ Holiday ” by C. E. 
Cutherstson, M.A. The LEICESTER Public 
Libraries have arranged a series of lectures on 
War Services, including “ Britain at War,” 
“The Fighting Forces,” “ They Also Serve,” 
“Home Front Guests’ War,” etc. From 
LINCOLN comes a list of books on music 
entitled Holidays at Home: Make it a listening 
boliday—quite a good list for its size. LUTON’S 
Technical Bulletin gives a really useful list of 
tecent technical books with short annotations 
where necessary. The MIDDLESBROUGH 
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1843-1943 


N so far as their history goes 

back a hundred years, and 
they are to-day probably the last 
representatives of the great tradi- 
tion of the eighteenth-century 
bookseller-publisher,  Batsfords 
might be credited with extreme 
conservatism. But the con- 
servatism they profess is of an 
essentially English kind; and a 
devotion to the standards of the 
past has not proved incompatible 
with the adoption of new tech- 
niques. To-day the experience 
gained in the production of fine 
illustrated volumes for a few 
privileged scholars has been 
turned to the publication of a 
famous popular series, celebrating 
our churches and our cathedrals, 
our hamlets and towns and 
country houses, our topography 
and our folk-lore—the beauty, 
variety and antiquity of the 
heritage that as Englishmen we 
are fighting to defend. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD 
1s North Audley Street 
London, W.1 
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Book List and Bulletin is now issued twice a year 
only and so deserves special mention. The 
selection of books good. Mr. H. Harvey Wood, 
Scottish Regional officer of the British Council 
gave the opening address at the SCOTTISH 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION’S Annual Con- 
ference held in Edinburgh on 15th September. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Fatkirk Public Library.—Report for vear 
ending 15th May, 1943. Librarian, Mrs.C. H. 
Brown. Population (est. 1940), 38,500. Rate, 
3d. Income from Rate, £3,500. Stock: 
Lending, 32,679 ; Children’s Library, 5,100 ; 
Reference, 4,255. Issues : Lending, 
272,558; Children, 69,017; Reference, no 
record. Borrowers, 21,641. 

\ year of most satisfactory progress has just ended 
with an increase in circulation figures of 53,865. A 
record increase was returned by the Adult Lending 
Library, while the Children’s Room set up a new record 
in annual issues. Over 2,000 new readers’ tickets were 
issued in the past year. No records are kept of book use 
in the Reference Library, but it is reported to be 
constantly used. Various extension services fully 
maintained include a hospital library, special colleétions 
for the Workers’ Educational Association, and a loan 
colle&tion to H.M. Forces in the distriét. 

Leeps Public Libraries and Arts Committee.— 
Annual Report for year ending 31St March, 
1943. Chief Librarian, R. |. Gordon, F.L.A,. 
Population (est.), 471,930. Rate, 3.79d. 
Income from Rate, £62,223. Issues : Central 
Lending, 605,953; Reference, 55,009; 
Commercial and Technical Library, 17,151 ; 
Branches, 3,521,435; Junior Reading Rooms 
98,193; Newsrooms, 2,902. Borrowers’ 
tickets in force, 196,890. Branches, 24. 

With a book circulation of well over four and a 
quarter millions the Leeds Committee have every 
reason to be gratified with the year’s working of the 
library syStem. Each successive war-year has seen fresh 
records set up, and in the year under review the total is 
far in excess of the highest pre-war figures. Compared 
with last year a net increase of 222,905 was recorded. 
\nother unit was added to the system of evening branch 
libraries and was extensively used. The Central 
Information Bureau dealt with 12,858 enquiries during 
the year. Sixty members of the professional Staff are 
now serving in H.M. Forces. 

Mansrie.p Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—Annual Report, 1942-1943. Chief 
Librarian and Curator, F. E. Cronshaw, 
F.L.A. Population (est. 1941), 48,920. 


Income from Rate, {'4,552. Stock : Lending, 
41,459; Junior, 8,610; Reference, 2,312; 
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Local Colleétion, 1,289. Additions, 5,959, 
Withdrawals, 1,110. Issues: Lending, 
§27,717; Junior, 91,940 ; Delivery Stations, 
34,517; U.S.A. Forces, 6,400; Schools, 
30,846. Borrowers, 22,459; extra tickets, 
15,597. Delivery Stations, 

All seétions of the Libraries have been used toa 
greater extent than ever before in the year just closed, 
Although many evacuces have left the town, depriving 
the Libraries of many hundreds of borrowers, the total 
circulation reached a figure 39,325 above that of a year 
ago. In the Adult Lending Library an increase of 52,676 
on the previous year’s record was achieved. There was 
a decline in the issues from the Junior and School 
Libraries. Registered readers now total 45 per cent. of 
the population, 4,450 new readers having been enrolled 
during the past year. Included in this total are members 
of H.M. Forces and the U.S.A. Forces stationed in the 
neighbourhood. A number of exhibitions staged in the 
Art Gallery and Museum attraéted 71,532 visitors. 


Review 

A Mepicav A Check-List of 
Texts Illustrating the History of the Medical 
Sciences. Originally Compiled by the late 
Fielding H. Garrison, M.D., and now 
revised, with additions and annotations, by 
Leslie T. Morton, Librarian, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital Medical School. (London, Grafton 
& Co., 1943. £2 tos. net.) 


There is little doubt that the subjeét of medicine 
has been better served by bibliographers than has any 
other department of knowledge. Conrad Gesner, the 
“ Father of Bibliography "’ and himself a medical man, 
Haller, Ploucquet, Callisen, Choulant and others have 
left bibliographical works which were landmarks in 
their day and which are still consulted. The Catalogue 
of the Surgeon-General’s Library at Washington and its 
companion work the Index Medicus form a wo 
bibliography of medical literature from the earliest times 
to the present day, a work unsurpassed in scope an¢ 
accuracy. Owing to their size and cost these works are, 
however, only to be found in the larger libraries. In 
1912 the late Fielding Garrison contributed to the 
second series of the Surgeon-General’s Catalogue a 
“ Check-List of Texts Illustrating the History ot 
Medicine.” This represented an attempt at an epitome 
of the main Catalogue, in which Garrison separated 
wheat from chatf and gave bibliographical particulars 
of all notable contributions to medicine and its allied 
sciences. The compiler used his list “* as a convenient 
scaffolding "’ upon which to build his classic “ Intro- 
duétion to the History of Medicine.”” A revised version 
of the Check-List was published in the Bulletin of the 
Insttute of the History of Medicine, Baltimore, in 1933, 
and this later list forms the basis of the present work. 
The earlier issues of this bibliography, being cx yntained 
the one in the Surgeon-General’s Catalogue and the 
other in a comparatively inaccessible periodical, were 
little known and less used. By bringing out this revised 
and annotated edition of Garrison’s lists in book form 
Mr. Morton has performed a service to all librarians, 
bibliographers and Students of medical history. The 
revision of a book by Garrison is no light responsibility, 
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‘Bennett (H.) Praétical Emulsions. 
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but Mr. Morton has carried out his difficult and onerous 
task with conspicuous success. 

The bibliography is arranged in accordance with 
the main headings of the International Decimal 
Classification, and, although librarians will rarely be 
found to agree on questions of classification, it is very 
doubtful whether any other system would have served 
so well in a book of this kind. Garrison’s Check-List 
has been enlarged by the addition of some 1,680 entries, 
consisting of references to the more important contribu- 
tions which have been made during the last ten years ; 
360 of the original entries have been discarded. The 
annotations, which are a new feature, are concise and 
to the point and will be especially useful to the non- 
medical reader. The most important addition is the 
provision of full author and subjeét indices. It was 
the lack of such indices which rendered the original 
Check-Lists of little value except to specialists. In its 
present form the book provides an immediate answer to 
such questions as, Who discovered Vitamin K, and 
when? When was blood-transfusion introduced ? 
When was appendicitis first described? Why is 
“Bright’s disease ’’ so called? Who was the first 
surgeon to remove a tumour of the brain ? Which are 
the best books on the history of Chinese medicine ? Mr. 
Morton is to be congratulated on the successful 
accomplishment of a gargantuan task, and his pub- 
lishers, despite war-time difficulties, have been able to 
bring his book out in a worthy form. Printing and 
general produétion are excellent. This book will 
eftablish itself as one of the indispensable working tools 
of the medical librarian and as a valuable reference book 
for his colleague in the general library. W. J.B. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 

GENERAL. 

A Hand- 
book of Emulsions, Emulsifiers and Methods 
of Formulating and Making Emulsions of 
Practical Value in Industry. Illus. Chemical 
Publishing Co., Brooklyn. $5.00. 

This is a laboratory handbook with praétical 
details of the preparation of a very large number of 
emulsions. Pp. 203-452 contain formulas for every 

nd, namely Food, Gasoline, Lacquer, Leather, 

Lubricant, Medicinal, Paint, Paper Processing, Polish, 

Resin and Rubber, Textile, Waterproofing and Wax 

Emulsions. The author is the technical Direétor of the 

Glyco Produéts Company and is thoroughly experienced 

in the subject. His work will not only be useful to the 

beginner in the field, but will be found of great value 
to the specialist. 


Burke (Thomas) Travel in England. From 
Pilgrim and Pack-Horse to Light Car and 
Plane. Coloured frontis. and illus. Batsford. 


los. 6d. net. 

The author is well known for his books on “* The 
Streets of London” and “‘ English Nighg Life ” and 
has followed these up with an interesting account of 
early travel from “‘ Making Tracks in Prehistoric times, 
on Roman Roads, in Mediaeval times, on Georgian 
Journeys and the Coaching days of the early nineteenth 
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century, followed by the age of steam, the World on 
Wheels, and finally the triumph of transport in the 
modern motor car and aeroplane. For those who love 
travelling by road, rail or air, we have here the perfec 
Story, illustrated fully from ancient and up-to-date 
reproduétions which greatly enhance the value of this 
excellent historical record. 

Ciark (Florence M.) Opera Tunes to Remem- 

ber. Illus. Nelsons. 3s. 6d. net. 

Not everyone has the good fortune or the oppor- 
tunity to be able to study opera at first hand and the 
author has done a service in describing in simple form 
the Stories of some twenty famous ones with short 
excerpts of music illustrative of some of the favourite 
tunes. “‘ Tannhauser,”’ “* Faust,” Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
Madam Butterfly and “‘ The Immortal Hour ”’ are 
amongst the best known of those given in this attractive 
small book which has been issued in popular form at a 
low price. It will form a valuable introduétion to the 
subje& of opera in general and will inspire a love of 
this form of art in those who have had few chances, so 
far, to become acquainted with the masterpieces of the 
Italian, French and German schools. 
HarDINGHAM (B. G.) Living in Caves. Illus. 


Nelsons. 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Leslie Barringer is the Editor of this intriguing 
series about Strange Dwelling Places and surely the 
idea of living in caves is one of the most fascinating. 
From the Cave Dwellers of Old England we are taken 
in thought to the Cliff Dwellers of New Mexico and 
on to the Troglodytes who Still live on the edge of the 
Sahara Desert, and so to the strange folk of Medenine 
who live in drain pipe houses, called Rhorfas. The 
Eskimo earth-house, the Bushman’s cave home and 
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the Cone lands of Cappadocia in the heart of Asia 
Minor are piéturesquely described, and the book ends 
with the Story of the famous burial caves of Egypt and 
India. A chapter deals with Christmas underground 
during the blitz of 1940. 

Hearn (Arthur) Shooting and Gunfitting. 


Illus. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Is it possible to become a good shot through read- 
inga book? This is a question that comes naturally to the 
mind after reading this one. Perhaps not. As the author 
says that the standard of shooting is not high and that 
in a field of six or eight guns the bag falls to three or 
four of the party, it may safely be presumed that he 
thinks he can give the hints which will improve the 
beginner and perfeét the good shot. And he sets about 
the task of telling them how to do it in fine Style, 
forgetting nothing helpful and illustrating his meaning 
with excellent photographs. A charming present for 
the young sportsman, to say nothing of the older ones. 
Hew ert (Sir Meyrick) Forty Years in China. 

Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 

From 1898 to 1936 Sir Meyrick Hewlett held 
official positions in China. His record of the history 
of the country during this most eventful period is of 
the utmost importance in considering the China of to- 
day and above all the China of tomorrow. The index 
to this work is bad, important names such as Sun Yat 
Sen having been omitted together with names of British 
ships and many other references. 


Lownpes (Mrs. Belloc) Where Love and 
Friendship Dwelt. Portraits. Macmillan. 


12s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is best known for her later 
novels and other works, and it is refreshing to tind 
in this autobiographical book the story of her girlhood 
and young womanhood told in a very personal, chatty 
and essentially pleasant form. At the age of twenty she 
first became a professional writer and for the next six 
years she frequently Stayed in Paris where she met many 
famous literary men, among them Verlaine, Zola, 
\natole France and Alphonse Daudet. The portraits 
are charmingly reproduced. 

Mars (S. P. B.) The Home Counties. 
Batsford. tos. 6d. net. 

Topography is Mr. Mais’s strong suit and his 
chance to exploit it has come with the general evacua- 
tion from Central London to the Home Counties. 
There are, moreover, thousands whose homes have 
been for years in this charming countryside who are 
now away from them battling against the destruétive 
forces which are threatening the very essence and 
security of home life. The distri€ts covered by the 
author's scheme include Middlesex, Hertfordshire, 
Essex, Kent and, last but not least, beautiful Surrey. 
One of the most attractive chapters is that dealing w ith 
the Thames from Maidenhead to Kew, with its cffeétive 
coloured view of Eton College and ( hapel ca, 1820. 
The literary touches, too, come in admirably. 
WuirFievp (J. H.) Petrarch and the Renascence 

Blackwell. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Study in the criticism of the Italian Renascence 
of the 15th century. From Petrarch to Leon Battista 
\lberti, the author traces the Stream of humanism and is 
convinced that it has not lost signiticance with the 
passage ot time, 


Illus. 
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FICTION. 


BerreripGeE (Don) The Escape of Geneml 
Gerard. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

If General Gerard did not escape in the manag 
indicated in Mr. Betteridge’s latest—well he ought @ 
have done, because the whole thing is very ingeniomy 
and well worked out. 

(Leslie) The Man from the Rhing 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
The story of a German saboteur whose halt 
English blood put him on the right side when & 
landed in this country. Many adventures. 


JUVENILES. 


Britany (Dan) The Magic Door. 
Nelsons. net. 

\ Story for schoolboys about “ the noisiest set a 
boys you ever saw,” not to say, heard! Bartlett fing 
a Strange-looking doorknocker near the playground 
shaped like a Y, made of dirty metal and with two small 
rings attached. Mr. Rocket, the teacher, experiment 
with it, and presto, magic is in the air and things begia 
to happen. And how! as the Americans would say 
Wolves attack the boys, soldiers of the Julius Cacsa 
period fight with them, King Arthur and Merlin appeag 
on the scene, there is a monster in a cave of horror, and 
it is only necessary to look at the coloured piétums 
to know what a number of thrills are in Store for bom 
and readers alike. 

Boytston (Helen Dore) Carol Goes on The 
Stage. Illus. John Lane, The Bodley Head 


7s. 6d. net. 

Carol is seventeen and wants to be an aétress 
Naturally enough there is family opposition to be meg 
\t last she is allowed to join a theatre school in New 
York. The story of her success is told in sympathetig 
manner as only the author can tell it and we look for 
ward to a further account of her Stage life in a coming 
publication to be entitled “ Carol in Repertory.” 


Horn (A. C.) 101 Games to Make and Play 


Illus. Batsford. 6s. 6d. net. 

Young readers will doubly welcome this fascinat 
ing book of games, owing to the long winter evenings 
of war and blackout. Unfortunately, it is difficult @ 
buy the necessary toys and appliances at the presemt 
time, so that instruétion in how to turn the simple 
things, which can Still be obtained, into the finished 
articles, is information beyond price. Odds and endl 
of all kinds can be utilised in the produétion of thet 
games, especially pieces of coloured paper, scraps 
cardboard and, if obtainable, plywood. Diagrams and 
photographic reproduétions are explanatory, and not the 
least interesting feature of the book is the historical 
touch given to it by pictures of games of long ago. 
PreTyMAN (Maureen) They Knew Too Much 

Illus. by Leo Dowd. Lutterworth. 7s. 6@ 
net. 

\ very racy Story of twins in war-time who arriv 
at the village of Coombe Tracey, complete with ratte 
books and their dow, Herbert. The disorganization of 
Mr. Tukes’s household necessitates Spot and Bill, the 
twins, being sent to live with Dr. and Miss Millet, 


where they become involved in adventures of every 
kind conneéted with Colonel Hogg and his Commandos, 
with spies and refugees, and other Strange charaéters. 
The is full of excitement in which Herbert plays no 
smal] part. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, Vol. I, 
No. 8—AGENDA, August, 1943.—ANAIS PAUL- 
ISTAS DE MEDICINA E CIRURGIA, January-May, 
1943.—EDUCATION FOR THE SERVICES BUL- 
LETIN, Public Library of New South Wales, 1942.— 
SINHA (Sasadhar Sinha): Indian Independence and 
The Congress LETTRE DE LA FRANCE AU 
COMBAT (News of France at War), August, 1943.— 
THE LIBRARIAN, September, 1943. — THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, September, 
1943.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, August, 1943.— 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, June, 1943. 


The Library Association 


LoNDON AND Home Countries BRANCH. 
REFERENCE GROUP. 


AN enquiry, to which at the moment there seems 
to be no satisfactory answer, was for a transla- 
tion of “MANU PROPRIA LUMEN ELECTRA 
OPUS ULTIMA THULE.” With the aid of a 
dictionary, the assistant wrote out the following 
fring of words—” With one’s own hand... 
light amber (electric ?) . .. work (or need)... 
to furthest limit (possibly Iceland or Shet- 
lands)” ; and with thoughts of the Scottish 
Hydro-electric Scheme in mind, was tempted 
to render it “‘ There is need for electric light at 
one’s touch in the Shetlands.” However, the 
assistant refrained, and asked the messenger to 
ascertain the context before a translation was 
offered. One expert opined that it wasn’t Latin 
at all, and that if opus was NEED, then Lumen 
was in the wrong case ; another did not approve 
of the Latin, but suggested “ wirH HIS OWN 
HAND HE BROUGHT ELECTRIC LIGHT TO 
PERFECTION.” The messenger did not return, 
but it was later discovered that the phrase had 
been written on a recent map of Hampstead 
Heath, presumably by the person who had 
drawn it. This only seemed to further 
complicate the matter and, says our Group 
member, there was much rejoicing that it was 
Mot necessary to pursue it further. It would 
however, be interesting if one or two points 
ould be cleared up. For instance, who was the 
writer? What did he intend the words to 
mean? What connection had eleétric light 
with Hampstead Heath? Has the Reference 
Library been able to obtain possession of this 
Map as it is evidently unique by reason of 
this inscription ? 
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Since the Nazis came into power and 
demonstrated to the world, their worship of 
“Propaganda” all countries seem to have 
dabbled in this. As we are well aware, many 
people in England consider that we have been 
subjected by radio, press, and books, to 
“enlightenment” on things American, ad 
nauseum. The futility of the forms of 
propaganda used so far, and the senseless waste 
of time and energy, seem to be clearly demon- 
Strated by the following incident. A ship, 
manned by Americans, had arrived in the 
local docks. Having a few hours to spare one 
of these Americans thought he would like to 
visit a friend, and was direéted to the Reference 
Library for assistance. His request to the 
assistant was, “ I have just arrived in London 
and want to find an old friend, can you help 
me?” On asking for the name, and if the 
person lived in that particular borough, the 
visitor made this statement :—‘‘ The lady’s 
mame was ‘ Parrerr,’ and she was married in 
1936; I have no idea what her married name 
is, but she lived in London for over fifteen 
years before her marriage and is still in London 
somewhere.” Being unwilling to turn the 
visitor away too abruptly, the assistant 
explained some of the difficulties and asked in 
what part of London her parents lived, only to 
be told that they had lived in Hull for many 
years, but on checking this,another name was 
given for their last known address (which was 
in 1934). There appeared to be no trace of the 
required name in the Yorkshire or Telephone 
Direétories. The visitor now said he thought, 
that if we checked the directory for London for 
about the year 1935, we should find where she 
had been in lodgings and he could go along 
there and the neighbours would know her 
married name and where she now lived. He 
could not realize the a€tual size of London and 
the impossibility of tracing the lady, upon such 
vague information. His final effort was ‘ What 
about your recent English National Registra- 
tion Identification Scheme and identity cards 
—where can I have a look through the 
complete register ? Surely I can find her that 
way.” 

We shall be grateful if anyone can help to 
locate the exaét birthplace of Joseph Stalin. 
All resources tried to date give nothing more 
definite than “ near Tiflis.” 


Central Library, 
East Ham, E.6. 


H. V. Royrre. 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


We gave Librarians a fair deal during 


the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 

OUR PLEDGE—-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 


MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 

Our article on the recently-issued Post-war Proposals of the Library Association is, like 
the accounts that have appeared elsewhere, merely preliminary. It must be produétive of much 
suggestion and comment, including we have no doubt much criticism from librarians. It has 
been given, we understand, a most extensive circulation, to Members of Parliament, local 
authorities, all Town Clerks and Clerks to Councils, all societies which have social and cultural 
objects, selected private persons, all members of the L.A. and, of course, the press in London 
and the Provinces. Some measures of the interest in libraries may be gained from the amount 
of discussion that will ensue. We hope that our readers will at least keep us in touch with 
their opinions and suggestions and will make every effort to prevent their submergence in the 
welter of schemes and repofts now surrounding us. 


* 


* 


* 


* * * 


One of the curiously illogical positions which the publishing Trade, and therefore 
librarians, have to face is that while publishers of repute and of long-standing are almost 
viciously curtailed in their supplies of paper, any sew publisher can have as much as he can 
obtain. Can absurdity go further than this? The mere mention shouid lead to re-adjustment. 
There does not seem to be much hope yet of any alleviation of the famine and, as a ministerial 
pronouncement in Parliament made clear, newspapers will still continue to get a larger share 
than books. That is understandable, because the influence of newspapers far exceeds that of 
the book-professions and governments are chary of reducing such powerful folk. Moreover 
John Bull likes newspapers. They do most of his thinking for him. But the book position is 

lous and damages England in ways parliamentarians seem not to recognize. Mr. Stanley 

nwin is to be thanked for his campaign in The Times for more generous views. 


* * * 


* * 


* 


Tue effeét of the war on the circulation of libraries is well illustrated in the 91st Annual Report 
of the Manchester Public Libraries, which we have recently received. For the first time in its 
history the total of books issued exceeds six millions, and an increase of no less than 717,921 
is the largest ever reported in a single year. These astronomical figures, even in a day when we 
think in millions both of expenditure and of armies, are very difficult to grasp: they do 
indicate, however, that people have turned to books as possibly never before. The report, 
Which is highly concentrated, is full of interesting facts. The stock of books is also very 
great: there are 1,013,052 volumes available. 79,000 books were added, a decrease of 23,000 
Over 1941-2, which again illustrates the paucity of books on the market. Although 57,000 
books were withdrawn, there are still more books in circulation which are worn and possibly 
out-of-date which must be retained owing to the difficulty of finding something to replace 
them. The withdrawing of books, unfortunately, requires a qualified staff and few still remain 
in the service : only one-third of a personnel] of 220 remain at their duties. The fine Hospital 
Library service issued 105,000 books. Other extra-mural a¢tivities included over 5,000 books 
digtributed to the Forces, about 2,000 sent to Civil Defence, and books were also sent to 
€vacuated schools and to prisons. Exhibitions of nursing, allotments, the R.A.F., Poland, 
and Dig for Victory were held, as well as displays of books and illustrations on various other 
subjects. Although the city has not suffered from air raids in the period, during those of 
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1940-1 one branch library was completely destroyed and four of the permanent distrié library 
buildings were seriously damaged. The income of the library is at present £122,000. Altogether 
a most gratifying year’s work, carried on in most difficult circumstances. 


* * * * 7 * 


One of the problems of a war-time profession is to discover the wheféabouts of 
effective members who are not beyond forty. Forty, those who have exceeded it may say, is 
by no means age, is in fact the flower of life when maturity conditions the enthusiasms of 
youth; but that thought is musty in itself. We get most of our bright ideas from people of 
from twenty to thirty and, strange as it may seem, quite a number of this age are left in libraries, 
The carrying into effect of the L.A. scheme will involve the work of many special committees, 
inevitably, and we feel certain that the Planning Committee would welcome suggestions of, 
ot from, people who have courage and ideas. There is no self-advertisement in asserting that 
we can do what we know we can do; so there would be no bad taste in offering service. 


* * * * * * 


Recently two librarians have died who left in their wills, one £52,000 and the other 
£19,000. The first devoted {500 to a prize for a King’s scholar at Cambridge or an oppidan 
of Eton and, failing in any year a suitable candidate, the sum was to be devoted to improving 
the stocks of wine of the Fellows of Kings. Magdalen College, Cambridge, is also left two 
freehold houses “ for improving the stocks of wine of its Fellows.” A generous giving ifa 
possible criticism of present stocks and perhaps the quaintest library will of modern times, 
but nevertheless proving that librarianship and good fellowship can be identified. Of course, 
both Sir Stephen Gaselee, the giver, and Mr. Guthrie Vine, the second librarian mentioned, 
had moneys of their own. The news heading “ Librarian leaves ” is ironical enough. 
Had Gaselee and Vine saved their entire salaries, and lived on air, all their official lives, the 
accumulation would not nearly have equalled the legacy they left. One must inherit, or buy 
and sell, to leave such sums. 

‘ * * * * * * 


On another page we notice a series of pamphlets from Derby County on the Service of 
Youth. They have been distributed generously, but they should be available for distribution 
in every town and county. This is hardly a matter, perhaps, for Derbyshire, but we suggest 
that the Library Association might consider the matter. It is true that the Association is 
concerned with librarianship and must not become a publisher of books, but bibliographies 
of current matters are within its province and there should be a committee watching every 
opportunity to exploit current topics in the public interest, which after all is the interest of 
librarians. But—and it is a big but—the L.A. staff is too small and too occupied to do such 
work and the leading librarians who form the Council are understaffed, overworked and 
distracted by civil defence and national service. Here again, the younger, or medium-age men 
and women should show their mettle. 

* * * * * * 

In a slender, but most interesting volume by Mrs. Coleridge Taylor of reminiscences of 
her famous musician husband, Genius and Musician, (Bognor: John Crowther, Ltd.), we see 
an elegiac poem by Berwick Sayers, which we understand he wrote on the composer’s death 
in 1912, side by side with a similar poem by Alfred Noyes. Our readers will remember that 
Mr. Sayers is the author of the official life of the composer which was published in its second 
edition a few years ago by the music publishers, Messrs. Augener, Ltd. The mention of the 
elegy reminds us that James Ormerod, another of our librarian poets, has published an 
interesting booklet on the Poetry of Andrew Lang, “ Andrew of the brindled hair,” as R.L.S. 
wrote of him to his secret irritation, is one of the most lovable figures in English letters and 
we are glad to see this study. It is curious that all our writers on classification, Jast, Ormerod, 
Sayers, Bliss and Hawkes are all, in their own ways. poets. This reminds us that Mr. Berwick 
Sayers has at last completed the MS. of his Manual of Classification, and its publication will be 
as soon as the inevitable delays of war-time permit. A war-time cdition of his Introduction 
is now ready. 
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After War Library Service. 


As forecast in our last number, the proposals of the Council of the Library Association have 
now materialized in a sixteen-page pamphlet bearing the title The Public Library Service : its 
post-war reorganization and development. Compared with the McColvin report, a comparison 
which is inevitable, it is commendably brief, although possibly it is still too long for the most 
eflective propaganda. It is possible that still further condensation of the proposals into two 
ot three pages may be made, which would bring out just the saliencies of a really good piece 
of work. The eye is aided by a number of sentences in black face type to find these. The 
syle of the pamphlet is rich and inclined to be flamboyant, and in places reads like an oration, 
We do not propose here to do more than indicate what appear to be the high lights of this 
important document. They are embodied in paragraph 10, which is entitled ‘“ Essential 
Conditions,” and these in brief are that adequate*library service should be compulsory, that a 
central government department should be responsible for its efficient working, that local 
authorities should be financially able to maintain such libraries, and—what is likely to cause 
controversy—that local government areas must be adjusted in size to secure the best results ; 
further, that an adequate service must be universal, in country as well as in town; that there 
should be complete interchange of service between all libraries regardless of where borrowers 
live, and that information that books can afford should be available everywhere. 

A faétor Stressed is that library committees should be responsible for libraries only and 
not have other duties. This is aimed at the, in general, not quite satisfactory services given 
by education committees as library authorities, where of course the library is regarded merely 
as a subsidiary part of education, and its staff is often a sweated one. The report affirms, as the 
keystone of the whole fabric, that the staff must be capable and experienced, so far as the chief 
and its principal members are concerned. 

On the assumption that only a minority of local authorities are appropriate to provide 
an adequate service, the report insists that the area of each library authority must be large 
enough to make that service possible : in fact, it goes as far as to say that the population of a 
library area should lie between one-quarter and three-quarters of a million, although larger or 
smaller units—if they have sufficient money—may for various reasons be necessary. At the 
same time, the report also insists that the library is ari essentially local service, harmonized to 
local needs, and must therefore be under the control of appropriate local authorities and not 
managed centrally. Whether these two things can be reconciled it is not the business of the 
Library Association to determine: that business is to point out what is necessary. We are 
glad, however, that the report does not advocate direétly the unit areas, which form the most 
difficult and—as we think—unworkable part of the McColvin report. What the scheme really 
envisages is a central library, with a highly trained staff, and a number of distriét libraries 
revolving round it, with interchangeable stocks, but with local staffs (which may be changed 
however at intervals) and certainly interchange of stock. The value of this organism would 
be that at all points the full resources of the library and the services of a qualified staff would 
be available. 

The report emphasizes the fact that only the public libraty, amongst all local government 
activities, has no department of the central government supporting it with direction and 
co-ordination or indeed anything else. Such a department is envisaged as we have said, and 
would exist to look after library development, government grants—which are assumed— 
tegional reference libraries, co-operation, the work of the National Central Library, the 
long-desired central cataloguing system, and finally the training of librarians. The réport 
also suggests that related matters might be the work of such a government department, 
including broadcasting, museums, art galleries, historical monuments, and representative 
arts as well as literature. Alternatively, the Board of Education should be made responsible, 
but should have a new and distiné library department, its officers to be appointed specifically 
for and engaged solely upon library matters. In this seétion are raised some of the most 
controversial points in the report. Grants involve inspeétion, and this the Library Association 
now apparently accepts. Control in therefore indicated. 

Important but subsidiary matters are the developing of certain reference libraries as 
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regional reference libraries which will supplement and assist other libraries. It is suggested 
also that to make a suitable special colleétion or colleétions should be the duty of each library 
authority, that authority using the collection for the whole of the country or region. A request 
is made in this department for the development and appropriate financing of the National 
Central Library, which should be fully supported—as is the British Museum—from national 
funds. It is not yet realized that, properly developed, the National Central Library is the 
“ lending ” analogue of the British Museum, and it would not hurt the Government very 
much if it gave a properly constituted National Central Library exactly the same financial 
grant as it gives to the Library of the British Museum. This would only cause surprise to 
those who take too mean a view of the library service. The National Central Library is alsa 
indicated as the proper place for the central cataloguing and classification of books. That, 
too, appears to be obvious when stated. 

Eleven paragraphs are devoted to the library staff. Much of the argument is familiar to 
our readers. It Starts off with the axiom that only large libraries can afford really good staffs ; 
then distinguishes that two kinds of duties are done by librarians: one routine, the other 
professional, and therefore the staffs should be divided accordingly into technical and service 
staffs, although no obstacle should prevent the service staffs from becoming qualified for 
technical duties. The training should be arranged so that all /brarians, of whatever type of 
library, shall have had experience in large as well as small libraries. No-one should be seleéted 
for training who does not possess the school certificate. It is hoped, however, that the 
salaries would be such as would attraét even post-graduate entrants: such entrants in that 
case must still go through the service staff before becoming technical staff, as the university 
degree gives no certainty of its possessor’s suitability for library work. The entrance to the 
technical staff must be by way of a general qualifying examination for all candidates. The 
salaries of service Staffs should be on a national scale and at least equal to those of other 
personnel-in the municipal service, and in no case should technical staffs be paid less than 
qualified teachers. It is recognized, however, that graduates who enter the service staff, 
because of the large amount they have spent on their education, should be given suitable 
additions to the salaries indicated, as it is hardly likely in other circumstances that they would 
come into libraries. 

Men and women are to receive equal pay for equal work and responsibilities. This is a 
matter on which there is bound to be controversy until a general agreement is reached. We 
have heard no argument yet that seems valid why work which is done by men or women 
should not be paid for both equally ; on the other hand, it is equally true that in very few 
places is the principle recognized in practice. The argument against it that recurs till we are 
tired of it, is that women regard work in libraries as a temporary occupation before the real 
business of life, which is marriage, is undertaken. That argument rests upon the common 
practice of discharging women on marriage, which is the practice in teaching as well as in 
libraries and most government and municipal services. As women are all voters now-a-days, 
and as there are more of them than there are men, we ought to be able safely to leave this 
question to their own determination. 

The report demands, and very justly, that very careful arrangements be made for the 
training of librarians, and that special attention must be given to post-war entrants. That 
appears to be obvious, It is desired, for those whose studies and experience are being 
interrupted by war service, that suitable arrangements for professional education, examination 
and registration be made. What is required, it is suggested, is not some slackening of the 
rules for qualifying, but necessary facilities, grants, and leave of absence, so that future 
candidates—and especially war-interrupted candidates—shall be able to attend either full-time 
or part-time schools of librarianship. These schools are an essential part of the programme and 
the report requires that they shall be assisted by Government funds in the same manner as the 
teaching profession is assisted. 

The final parts of the report advocate adult education through libraries, but at the same 
time show that the public library cannot be regarded primarily as part of the formal education 
machinery but must be developed as an independent complementary organization. It has 
been very difficult indeed to make educationists see this, and the great influence of Colonel 
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Mitchell and his henchmen will have to be removed before it is. The weakness of the argument 
from the library point of view lies in its admission, both in the preliminary paragraphs of the 
report—some of which we think are ‘highly dangerous—and the 41$t and succeeding 
paragraphs, that the public library is ancillary to education. The modern teaching profession 
and its administrative officers believe that their sphere is the whole of intellectual activity and, 
as logically books are part of this, so must libraries be. We know in practice that the teaching 
profession is nothing of the kind and has very mean views in general of the work of libraries. 
It would not insult librarians, as several country education committees have recently done, by 
offering a salary for a certificated library assistant which they would not dare to offer to their 
dustmen; yet the best of relations exist between most librarians—who themselves are 
educationists of a much wider order than the teacher—and the teachers, and it is in this that 
acertain amount of the danger of absorption lies. That argument, however, opens a very 
wide field of controversy.’ 

The public library service must be related, the report says, to all other types of libraries. 
This would be done, of course, through the National Central Library—as is done to a large 
extent at present—but with adequate funds all round could be greatly extended. A special 
paragraph asserts that museums, art galleries and schools of science—even those administered 
by the same authority—could not be under the library committee or be considered to be a 
part of the library. 

To obtain all the results that we have briefly outlined new legislation will be necessary. 
Most of it, we suggest, can be done by simple amendments of the Public Libraries As of 
1919. A draft of a suitable act was made by Mr. A. R. Hewitt some years ago. Scotland clearly 
needs a much more liberal aét without financial limitations and with a single authority control 
for each area. 

We should like to add a word of thanks to the members of the Post-War Development 
Committee, and particularly to its Chairman, Mr. Edward Sydney, out of whose labours, 
continued over more than a year now, this work has emerged. It is a complete answer to 
criticisms we have seen elsewhere that the Library Association was doing nothing and had no 
constructive programme. Nor must we forget the great spade-work done by Mr. L. R. 
McColvin and embodied in his report: his faéts, his story and his recommendations— 
although greatly modified in these final proposals—are after all the foundation upon which 
they were built. 


The Lenin State Library 


By Ernie TRrory 


In 1932 the Lenin State Library occupied a whole block on the Mokhovaya. Housed in a 
beautiful 17th century building of Louis XVI style, it contained four and a half million books. 
But by its side a new structure was already rising from the ground, for the people of Moscow 
were not yet satisfied with the size and scope of their public library. They had planned to 
expand it into the largest in the world—larger even than the Congressional Library in 
Washington, U.S.A. It was to have a stock of twelve million books and was to be capable 
of dealing with two thousand readers simultaneously. 

By 1938 the new building was well on the way to completion. From their niches in the 
facade the classic busts of Rustavelli, Pushkin, Lermontov, Belinsky, Herzen, Gogol, 
Shevchenko, Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyubov, Nekrasov, Saltykov-Shchedrin, Turgenev, Leo 
Tolstoy, Gorky and Mayakovsky looked down on the people hurrying along the Ulitsa 
Komintern. A Muscovite, pausing before the imposing main entrance, with its massive side 
pillars, and lifting his eyes to the tablet over the grey granite portico, would have read the 
gilt-bronze inscription—“ State Library of the U.S.S.R. Dedicated to the name of Lenin.” 
Extending his gaze to the corners of the building he might have recognised the bronze features 
of Archimedes, Copernicus, Galilio, Newton, Lomonosov, Darwin, Mendeleyev, Timiryazev 
and Pavlov, while along the parapet, silhouetted against the sky, he could have made out the 
sculptured figures of a working man, a woman colleétive farmer, a Red Army man, a builder 
and a girl college student. 
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Inside the building workmen were still busy on interior decorations, while advanced. 


parties of the library staff consulted plans, made notes and supervised the arrival of packing 
cases containing the precious books for which large depositories with miles of shelves wer 
in the course of construction. 

Here in the spacious entrance hall would be the Readers’ Catalogue for all the twelve 
million volumes. In the main reading room, lined with shelves of freely accessible reference 
books, there would be six hundred seats, and if the reader preferred to work in solitude, 
movable stands would be available to separate him from his neighbours. In addition to the 
central reading room, the library would have special rooms for military periodicals, agricultural 
subjeéts, technical papers, Oriental books, scientific works, manuscripts and the study of 
Leninism. There would be a conference hall for small meetings of scholars and bibliographers, 
and about thirty small rooms for those engaged on work needing absolute privacy. The 
occupants of such rooms would be allowed to keep the keys for a day, a week, a month or as 
long as would be essential to their work. 

Plans had also been passed and work commenced on the installation of special machinery 
for “ washing,” warming and moistening the air to be passed into the building, for books, 
like rare hot-house plants, need to be kept in a scientifically adjusted humidity and temperature 
if they are not to deteriorate. If it were solely a matter of storing the books the problem would 
be a simple one. As it is the problem is complicated by the fact that men and women have to 
work with the books, and conditions which suit human beings best are not ideal for the 
preservation of books. For instance a book needs from 5 to 55 per cent. of humidity in the 
air whereas man requires about 60 per cent. The most favourable temperature for the safe- 
keeping of books is from 50 to 53 degrees Fahrenheit. Man, as a rule is most comfortable at 
about 7o degrees Fahrenheit, so a compromise had been affected. The air in the Lenin State 
Library would be conditioned at 62.6 degrees Fahrenheit. This would not be a harmful 
temperature for the books and it would allow readers to work in comfort. 

There would be a central control of ele&rical and sanitary apparatus located in a special 
chamber in the basement, where there would also be a pump room, a compressor room anda 
power-transforming sub-station for 1,100 kilowatts. Books would be delivered by the 
pneumatic system to any part of the building—a unique service for the construction of which 
special researches had been undertaken by Soviet technicians. About two thousand library 
employees would look after the books and attend to the requirements of readers. 

In the early part of 1940 reports from Moscow indicated that the main reading room was 
already in use and that interior decorations in all buildings would be finished by the end of the 
year. That was, of course, before the war. Since then the German fascists with their passion 
for burning books and destroying culture have been within eighty miles of the library. The 
Luftwaffe has been even nearer, and precautions taken to ensure the safety of such a valuable 
colleétion of books, to say nothing of man-power problems, has doubtless held up some of 
the developments planned in the less strenuous days of 1938. 

But despite incredible and seemingly insuperable difficulties the library has remained 
open. It has not stopped work for a single day, and from the outbreak of war to the present 
time, over half a million people have used it. At the beginning of the war the library contained 
9,600,000 books and periodicals in 150 languages of the U.S.S.R. Since thea some 140,000 
new books have been put on the shelves and in the same period 150 exhibitions have been 
organised. 

Now with the Red Army streaming across the Dnieper afd driving the Nazi hordes back 
to their own frontiers, the people of Moscow are once more beginning to make plans for the 
development of their beautiful Public Library. 


Library of Congress Catalogue 

Fifty-three volumes of the proposed Catalog of Printed Cards of the Library of Congress 
have been delivered to subscribers in the first year, which is pretty good going at any time, 
let alone in time of war. 425 sets are being printed and 380 subscribers have been enrolled 
at the reasonable price of $750 a set. It is a photographic reproduction of the Library of 
Congress cards and as such will be a valuable bibliographical tool, 
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COMMENDED 
NEW BOOKS 


A TREATISE ON INDIAN ECONOMICS 

J. Mahapatra, M.A. 7/6 
320 pp. Cloth. “An exhaustive survey of 
conditions in India... is practical ... in- 
formative ...is of distinct service... .’’— 
Public Opinion. 

EIGHTEENPENCE 

R. E. Obeng 
180 pp. Cloth. “* Chiefly remarkable as being 
the first novel to be written by a native of the 
Gold Coast... gives a vivid picture of life 
and customs . . . and is illuminated through- 
out by many passages of African proverbial 
wisdom . . ."’—Manchester Guardian. 


A LOOK INTO THE BEYOND 

C. N. Williams 3/- 
112 pp. Cloth. An interesting volume, cover- 
ing many aspects of spiritual life. 

THE FAMILY AT THE GABLES 

Ruth Smith 2/6 
% pp. Cloth. A story of love and devotion, 
and with an intriguing element of mystery. 
POEMS FOR THINE ENTERTAINMENT 
Katherine Thornton 26 
64 pp. Brochure. By the author of “* Poems 
of Charm and Mirth.”’ Commended collection 
of poems on various subjects. 
SOULS IN CAPTIVITY 
A.B.N.Z. 2/6 
80 pp. Cloth. The story of a woman's wrecked 
marriage, which discloses her philosophy, 
and her mental and spiritual defeats and 
triumphs. 

WINDOWS AND WHISPERS 

Rev. Carey Morton 2/- 
48 pp. Brochure. A collection of poems which 
have been accorded praise by eminent poets 
and critics. 

MEMORY REVERIE 

Michael Dawne 2/- 
40.pp. Brochure. Poems by a member of the 
R.A.F., which will find an echo in many 
hearts. 

DOMINIC THE DONKEY 

Joyce A. Elliston 1/6 
32 pp. Paper cover. Three illustrations. “A 
series of entertaining short stories ... very 
suitable for children and scholars .. .”’ 
Dewsbury Reporter. 


These books may be ordered of any bookseller 
or library. 


Publishers : 
ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL Ltd. 
Elms Court, Ilfracombe, N. Devon 


(Duration Address. 


Established 44 Years) 


1843-1943 

progresses 

book in hand. During 
the years of reconstruc- 
tion to which we are 
looking forward, our 
need of books will grow 
steadily greater and 
greater—if we are to 
think clearly, plan wisely 
and build efficiently. 
During the last hundred 
years Batsfords have pub- 
lished and sold a vast 
range of books on a large 
variety of subjects, his- 
torical, critical and tech- 
nical. Every Batsford 
book is presented on its 
own merits—as a work 
that deserves the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful 
modern reader. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD 
15 North Audley Street 
London, W.1 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear GLAUCON, 


When a man or a body of men loses its sense of humour, commonsense and dignity are 
lost with it. Lately the L.A. Council has given many signs that it lacks humour. The lates 
is the decision to dub librarians ‘ Chartered.” To my way of thinking the word “ librarian” 
is an exact description of our calling and quietly dignified. Yet we must make ourselves figures 
of fun by stealing secondhand duds from chartered accountants, chartered surveyors, chartered 
fishmongers. I never liked the word “ chartered” because it always suggested licensed 
vidtualler to me. What do we gain by the change ? Nothing. No addition to status, but less, 
because we are so lacking in originality that we must borrow a name, adopt an alias. Nota 
penny more salary, because everybody will guess what we hope for from this ridiculous 
adjective. Whether we call a madhouse a lunatic asylum or a mental hospital or a county 
institution does not matter in the least, because everyone thinks of the inmates as lunatics ; 
in faét a newspaper now before me refers to “ Park House (the Council-controlled 
mental hospital).” When 1 read about the proposal to cry Bow-Wow with the words 
“ chartered librarian ” i can’t help thinking of the vain attempts to hide the fact of lunacy by 
changing names because the abbreviation C.L. is the recognized government abbreviation 
for “‘ crimnial lunatic,” as it will be for “ chartered librarian.” 

Imagine lawyers calling themselves chartered lawyers or doétors chartered doétors, 
Imagine the librarians of the B.M., the Bodleian, and the C.U.L., proudly calling themselves 
“ chartered librarians.”” It is always the little man who seeks a goofy name for his job. The old 
marine Store dealers called themselves knickknackatarians; the good old grocers became 
provision merchants ; milk shops became creameries to hide the gradual disappearance of 
cream ; advertisement agents became publicity experts. 


Anpb, Like A Peacock, Sweep ALONG His TAIL. 


With its humour the L.A. Council has lost its memory. Not so very long ago we got rid 
of the old six-seétion examination—not a bad exam. as exams. go—because assistants with 
two seétional certificates, or even only one, described themselves as “ certificated librarians.” 
To counter this artfulness we adopted the associateship and the fellowship. Under the new 
muddle ‘* both fellows and associates will be entitled to call themselves chartered librarians.” 
So a young associate will call himself a chartered librarian and drop the term associate, anda 
fellow will flourish the fellowship which lifts him above those common blokes the chartered 
librarians! In fact, associates will be CHARTERED L1BRARIANS in capitals and fellows will be 
Fe..ows in capitals. And the L.A. will be obliged to open a department to try to make local 
authorities and other bodies appointing librarians understand which is the proper oojah ! 

At any rate I’m going to make quite sure. { shall describe myself as a registered and 
chartered fellow of the L.A. by examination; no half measures with me: R. and C.F. of the 
L.A. (exam.). Good! A bigger and better librarian! It’s a good world if you can see how 
funny people are. 

This silly proposal is a bad sign, Only those who‘are not syre of themselves or of their 
position trouble about the terms they apply to themselves, or others apply to them. 


No! 

By the way, did you notice that the Council, in their annual report, referred to a “ New 
Order” for libraries ? ‘‘ Let us now praise famous men.” But note that the initials of the 
phrase, whether in English or German, mean in plain English: No! Might we not say 
** New Deal,” or does “ deal” sound, in this conneétion, a little Hebraic ? 


Lost. 


Ninety Little Gauleiters. Will anyone finding them please return them to Chaucer 
House, preferably during the black-out. A suitable reward will be given. 
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APOLOGUE. 

A librarian met three ex-librarians at a conference on a Better World. “ Hullo!” he 
cried. ‘ Why have you fellows deserted librarianship ? ” 

“ T’ve joined the Church to lead people to God,” replied one ex-librarian. 

“ I’m working the land,” said another ; “ onions before books.” 

“ |’ve taken a pub,” added the third. “ Let the people sing.” 

“ Nonsense,” interrupted the churchman sourly, ‘‘ you want co lead people to the devil.” 

“ To lead people to God, to feed them, and to make them merry are all good and possible 
aims,” said the librarian. “ But you can’t lead people to the devil ; he’s gone out of business.” 

“ Surely not,” said the churchman. 

“O, hasn’t he. Let’s ring him up and see. Hullo, zat you Satan, old boy. How’s biz ? 
You have none! How’s zat? I see. Short-handed, eh? All your assistants got better jobs 
on earth, and you couldn’t carry on. Well, don’t be down-hearted. We’re holding a conference 
here on a Better World.” The librarian turned to the others: “ You see.” 

“ Well, if it comes to that, what good are you doing sticking to librarianship ? ” retorted 
the publican. 

“ Oh, I’m all right. Haven’t you seen the L.A. Report? I’m going to save mankind 
from mass technological society.” 

“ Crikey,” replied the publican ; “ then you’re agin me. 1’m for mass-produced singing.” 

“* And I for mass-produced wings,” said the churchman. ' 

“ And I for mass-produced onions,” added the landed gent. 

“I’m disappointed in you. You're all people with ‘dangerously standardized minds,’ ” 
said the librarian, in disgust. 

THEFT. 

Some time ago a note in these letters referred to thefts from public librarians. Since then 
I have been making inquiries in commercial libraries and observing their methods. Their 
losses are heavy. In the larger libraries there is no oversight. In some, the system of issue is 
such that the proprietors don’t know what books their customers have out, for no record of 
the authors’ titles or numbers is taken. No wonder that people are careless about books, 
which indeed are treaced as of so little consequence or value that it does not matter whether 
they are stolen or not. The degradation of the book goes on apace. 

This carelessness in commercial libraries cannot but have a bad effect upon public libraries, 
the chefts from which are increasing. The right policy for us is to catch and prosecute as 
many of the thieves as possible, and so to prove to the public in the only possible way that 
we manage libraries better than private owners. We prosecute too rarely. The truth is, as 
one librarian admitted, we don’t like to take people before the magistrates because the titles 
of the books stolen so often reveal the scandalously low quality of the “ literature ” we supply. 

EXAMINERS’ REPORTS. 

I might fill a page or two with criticisms of the Examiners’ Reports published in the 
August Record, but I have neither space nor time. However, a few words reminding the 
adjudicators of their duty may not be out of place. 

On p. 138 of the August Record appears this comment on Q. 3 by the examiners: ‘‘ The 
answer was usually ‘ yes,’ but several candidates hardly succeeded in making their opinions 
known through their initial obtuseness in treating lack of passion, lack of imagination and 
lack of musical quality as the attributes allegedly necessary to great poetry.” That is: Several 
candidates treated /uck of passion, imagination and musical quality as the attributes necessary 
to great poetry. The adjudicators should at once scrutinize carefully the papérs of these several 
candidates—not one, mind, but several— for the Education Committee ought to know how 
it comes about that candidates who write such utter nonsense get as far as the Final. 

The truth is that the Education Committee is neglecting its duty, and allowing hole-and- 
corner planning committees to usurp its funéions. Only docile committees now thrive at 
Chaucer House. Little congregations of yes-men. PHAEDRUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Levrers ON Our AFFAIRS,” 
—Editor, Tue Liprary Wor 
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Personal News 


Flying Officer J. H. Leslie German, R.A.F., 
Deputy City Librarian, York, is reported 
missing from an operational flight on October 
24th. 

Miss Jessie Hoyle, A.L.A., Technical 
Assistant Lancashire County Library, Head- 
quarters, has been appointed Branch Librarian 
at the Rickmansworth Branch of the Hertford- 
shire County Library. 

Mr. E. W. Kirtley, of Sunderland Public 
Libraries, who was reported missing in 
Singapore in 1942, has now been reported a 
prisoner in Japanese hands. 


Obituary 


His many friends will regret to hear of the 
recent death of Mr. Harry Fostall, the Chief 
Assistant Librarian of the Manchester Public 
Libraries staff. Older Londoners will remember 
that he was a junior assistant over thirty years 
ago, under Mr. E. A. Savage at the Bromley 
Public Library, and was one of the first to read 
a paper before the Junior Section of what was 
then the Library Assistants’ Association. He 
has occupied various important posts in the 
Manchester system, and was chosen by the 
Library Association Council as one of the 
surveyors to report upon the Public Library 
Service in 1938, his contribution to the 
volume showing how catholic were his library 
interests. He was a man not only of culture 
and enthusiasm but of great geniality, and a 
personal favourite of all who knew him. Mr. 
Fostall leaves a widow and a daughter, with 
whom much sympathy will be felt. 

The friends of Dr. Frederick P. Keppel will 
deeply regret to learn that he died suddenly on 
September 8th last. He retired from the 
President’s office of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York about two years ago. This 
charming man’s passing will make an irre- 
placeable gap in the lives of the great number 
of librarians and others in America who 
knew and loved him, and his death will be 
hardly less felt on this side by those who had 
far fewer opportunities of developing the 
friendship that he held out to them. Much of 
his educational philosophy is contained in his 
book of papers, Philentbropy and Learning, 


which is a treasured volume on a librarian’s 
shelf. There is no time to add more than an 
expression of deep sympathy with Mrs* 


Keppel (whose address is Montrose, N.Y) 
and the family in the heavy loss they have 
sustained. 

Many British librarians in this country and 
overseas will hear with regret of the sudden 
death of Mrs. William Warner Bishop, the 
wife of the internationally known and inter- 
nationally loved librarian. 1t occurred suddenly 
while they were on holiday at Parry Sound in 
Canada. To many she was known as a gracious 
figure who accompanied Dr. Bishop on his 
visits to this country. 

It may be mentioned that, when Dr. Bishop 
retired from the Librarianship of the University 
of Michigan, the Alumni there set up anendow- 
ment for an annual William Warner Bishop 
Leéture Series in the University. The inaugural 
leéture last year was given by Mr. Charles 
Rupert Sanderson. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1). 

The Beveridge report is still in our minds 
and it is indeed a subje& of the greatest 
importance in post-war organization, and so 
the list from the CARDIFF public libraries 
on “Social Security and the Beveridge 
Report ” is of first-class importance. I notice 
that Cardiff have the useful publications of 
the Nuffield College, | wonder how many 
libraries have these. Incidentally I hepe all 
public libraries are continuing to take the 
League of Nations publications, these are Still 
of foremost importance. Another list from 
Cardiff is on “ Producing and Preserving 
Food.” FULHAM public libraries had a most 
successful Children’s Book week, which was 
held under the auspices of the National Book 
Council from zoth to 25th September, the 
programme was very varied. Fulham have 
also held an exhibition of “ Soviet Art in 
Wartime ”—the exhibition was one of photo- 
graphs and all of us who have seen the excellent 
Russian examples will congratulate Fulham on 
another interesting show. In BRENTFORD 
AND CHISWICK public library bulletin for 
Oétober, besides the usual interesting list of 
additions, is an article by Richard and Kathleen 
Titmus, who will be remembered for their 
works on population, on “ War Against 
Disease.” LEICESTER public libraries have 
issued reading lists for the subjeéts covered ina 
series of film displays arranged at the South- 
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fields Library. Their bulletin for O&ober is 
also to hand. The NORWICH public libraries 
Readers’ Guide gives a full and up to date list of 
additions, in the new issue. from the 
NOTTINGHAM public libraries we have 
received a list of books in the Nottingham and 
District Scientific and Technical Societies’ 
Library. The list is a little out of date, for 
example there are no books on fuel—Meade’s 
Gasworks Practice is only included in the old 
1921 edition, and Brame’s Fuel is only in the 
1919 edition—since 1925, or on Welding since 
1933. Indeed it is difficult to see the value of 
such a list, surely it would have been better to 
wait until the collections were brought up to 
date, than spend paper and time in issuing this 
ligt in present times. WORTHING—held an 
interesting exhibition on “‘ The Theatre in 
Worthing, 1801-1943,” during August and 
September. Miss Nancy Price in opening the 
exhibition made a strong plea for the conversion 
of the building in Anne Street, once the town’s 
first theatre, to its original uses again. 


Library Reports 
By Hersertr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 

KETTERING Public Libraries, Museum and 
Art Gallery.—Annual Report, 1942-1943. 
Librarian and Curator, A. C. Panter, B.A., 
F.L.A. Acting Librarian, Miss F. M. Green, 
F.L.A. Population (est. 1943), 36,800. 
Rate, 3.59d. Income from Rate, £3,421. 
Stock : Lending, 29,163 ; Reference, 5,921. 


Additions, 4,365. Withdrawals, 2,077. 
Issues: Lending, 327,480; Reference, 
11,085; Children, 70,514. Borrowers, 


10,953 ; extra tickets, 13,107. Branches, 1. 
_ Without having any speétacular figures to present 
for the year’s work, it is evident from the above Report 
that the service has been maintained at a high standard, 
with gratifying results. Nearly 30 per cent. of the 
population are now registered readers, while 1,891 
evacuees wefe issued with reader’s tickets during the 
year. Many hundreds of servicemen have been 
privileged to use the Library. Through the generosity 
of the Education Committee, who doubled their grant 
for the purchase of children’s books, over 1,200 
additions were made to the stock of the children’s 
department. Here the big problem is one of over- 
crowding. The question of extending the branch 
library, or to open it on more days, is still found to be 
impracticable. A series of talks on books has now 
: part of the regular winter programme. 


Lutron Public Libraries. —The Library Service: 
Report for the vear 19421-943. Borough 
Librarian, Frank M. Gardner. Population 


(est. 1941), 106,000. Rate, 3.30d. Income from 
Rate, £9,775. Total stock, 72,212. Addi- 
tions, 11,157. Withdrawals, 2,093. Issues : 
Lending, 578,044; Reference, 46,645 ; 
Junior, 240,355. Readers’ tickets in force, 
34,761. Branches, 2. 

Public use of the library service has been greater 
than ever in the year being reviewed. The upward 
trend*of reading noticeable in the past year or two has 
continued, and the total circulation from all depart- 
ments of the libraries amounted to 100,346 more than 
in the previous year. In spite of the acutely congested 
State of the Central adult lending library an issue of well 
over half million was recorded. A partial solution 
of the congestion problem was found in the making of 
another entrance, but this in nowise relieved the 
pressure round the bookshelves. There was an increase 
of 23,999 in the issue of children’s books. Larger 
premises have been secured for the Stopsley Branch 
Library. A new hospital service was begun during the 
year. The Information and Citizens’ Advice Bureau 
continues to funétion and increase its usefulness, 
dealing with almost double the number of enquiries 
made in the previous year. 


PortsMouTH Public Libraries and Museums.— 
The Portsmouth Reader: Annual Report 
number. Chief Librarian and Curator, Harry 
Sargeant, F.L.A. Population (1931), 252,421. 
Total stock, 160,565. Additions, 22,146. 
Withdrawals, 11,541. Issues: Lending, 
1,272,049; Junior, 211,682; Reference, 
26,536. Borrowers, 43,560; extra tickets, 


26,688. Branches, 5. 

The July number of the Portsmouth Reader contains 
the s9th annual report on the work of the Libraries and 
Museums. Although handicapped by 
conditions the Library system has funétioned as never 
before, and the results can but be inadequately shown by 
figures and Statistics. Of twelve official issue records, no 
fewer than nine were broken during the year. Home 
reading issues approached one and a half millions and 
were 405,610 more than in the previous year. All 
peace-time aétivities of the Libraries have been fully 
maintained and wherever possible extended to mect the 
special needs of war time. Over 250,000 books were 
received in the Book Recovery and Salvage Drive. The 
Libraries provided books for the men and women 
serving on some thirty gun sites and balloon units in, 
and around the City, the books being transported by a 
special van provided by the Y.M.C.A. None of the 
Museums are funétioning at present. The committee 
have secured $0 oil paintings of air raid damage in the 
City. 

WIGAN Public Libraries.—62nd-65th Annual 
Reports. Borough Librarian, Arthur J. 
Hawkes, F.S.A. Population (1931), 85,357. 
Total stock, 142,029. Additions, 2,800. 
Total issue, 288,087. Borrowers, 12,892. 


Branches, 2. 
This is the first printed report to be published since 
the outbreak of war, and covers the period from 1st 
April, 1939, to 318t March, 1943. Figures given above 
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are for last year. In the first year covered by this 
Report there was a noticeable decline in book circula- 
tion. The Beech Hill Branch Library was closed in the 
early days of the war. Circulation still fell rapidly in the 
following year, but since then a complete recovery has 
been made, and in the year just ended the aggregate 
circulation was well above the figures for the last 
pre-war year, and 42,440 more than in 1941-1942. There 
are signs that the current year’s total will break all 
records. The service is severely affeéted by the acute 
congestion in both the Central Lending and Reference 
departments. A very large number of interesting and 
valuable gifts have been received during the past 
four years. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
Bristou Pusic Lipraries. Rebuilding Britain: 
a seleé list of books on town and country 


planning. 20 pp. 1943. 

\nyone undertaking the produétion of a list on this 
vital subjeét would do well to consider the model list 
which Mr. James Ross has put forward from Bristol. 
It gives titles on town and country planning, a valuable 
list of the Studies made of special areas (as Birmingham, 
Bristol, Coventry, Dublin, London, Manchester, 
Sheffield and Vienna amongst many others), a seleét 
list of works on architecture and building generally, one 
on domestic architeéture, another on housing, the law 
relating to the subjects, with sections on parks, year- 
books and periodicals. This is issued in connexion with 
an exhibition, which C.E.M.A, circulates on behalf of 
the R.1.B.A., which was to be held at Bristol for three 
weeks from September 15th. Mr. Ross prefaces cach 
se&tion with an apposite quotation. The cataloguing is 
good, the printing attractive. The list suggests the 
possibility that the average library might colleé& the 
official handbooks and guides that are issued by the 
local authorities throughout the country: these might 
offer many suggestions for the would-be planner. 
Sayers (W. C. Berwick) An Introduétion to 

Library Classification, Theoretical, His- 
torical and Practical, with Readings, Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. Sixth 
Edition. Grafton. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Standard Textbook now appears in wartime 
dress, entirely reprinted, according to the present Book 
Production War Economy Standard. It has not been 
necessary or even advisable to re-write or to revise 
much of the text at the present time, but an opportunity 
has been afforded for references to the latest Dewey, 
Brown and Bliss classifications. In spite of increased 
costs the price of the textbook remains the same so 


that it may be within the reach of every assistant and of 


all those now Studying for the Library Association 

Examinations. 

Tue Service or Youtu. Booklists: Handi- 
crafts, Books for Youth Leaders, Dramatic 
A@tivities, Musical Adtivities, Physical Ac- 
tivities, Indoor Aétivities. County Library, 
Derbyshire Education Committee, 
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These booklists are produced in an_ attraétive 
manner, the white covers have a coloured illustration, 
and the inside paper and print are excellent. They will 
be found very useful, and are intended to help the 
Leaders of the various aétivities with which they deal, 
The one on Dramatic A@tivities does not include 
plays as these are already ‘catalogued in ‘ Modern 
Drama.”" Musical Aétivities’’ contains a classified 
colleétion of works, but is to be subjeéted to revision 
and improvement. The same applies to several of the 
others and all suggestions will be welcomed. The 
Derbyshire County Library is to be congratplated on 
its enterprise. A limited number of sets is available for 
distribution to other libraries, and applications should 
be sent to the County Library, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby, 
or to the branch libraries. The contents are a broadly 
classified list of books likely to be useful in the various 
attivities, with restrained but adequate annotations, 
The only criticism we would make of the lists is that 
their compiler seems to*be under the delusion that if a 
book is entered under its title rather than its author, it 
will be in some way more attractive. This heresy is 
rather widely spread just at the moment and has nothing 
whatever to justify it: such lists do not relate the 
reading list to the catalogue, which they should always 
do. Apart from this slight matter in which we differ 
from Mr. Osborne, we are grateful to him for a really 
useful contribution, which should be serviceable in 
other counties as well as in Derbyshire. 

GENERAL. 
Barton (Reyner) Lend Me Your Ears. An 
Anthology of Shakespearean Quotations ... 
Familiar, and Not-So-Familiar. Jarrolds, 


6s. net. 

** Shakespeare is immortal. He cannot escape his 
crown and sceptre. He will defy the years... but he 
will do so because of his incredible humanity and 
understanding. He will do so because he is orie of US,” 
This is the author’s reason—we were about to say 
** excuse "’—for his handy little anthology. It. will 
appeal to many, especially those who have not time 
enough to study the plays én foo, as of course they should 
do, for even today in the so-called famine of good 
reading-matter, most people can make the proud boat 
of having an edition of Shakespeare on their shelves, 
and surely no such precious volume can have found its 
way to the salvage dumps. Reyner Barton has set 
himself a task to seleét a small quota of treasure from so 
vast a field of jewels, but in so far as he has done his 
task, we may say it has been well done. 

BoutrHo (Heétor, Ed.) A Batsford Century. 
The Record of a Hundred Years of Publish- 
ing and Bookselling, 1843-1943.  Tllus. 
Batsford. 1os. 6d. net. 

The record of a famous publishing house who 
have made a great name for themselves in the regions 
of art and decoration. The original Batsford learned 
his trade with Bickers, the famous booksellers a 
Leicester Square. He Started for himself in the early 
’s0’s of the 19th century at No. 30, High Holbom, 
afterwards moving to No. 52, and ultimately to No. 94 
where the firm Stayed until their removal to North 
Audley Street in 1893. Batsford’s Started publishing in 
1874 and ever since that date have combined it with 
bookselling to the great advantage of librarians and 
colleétors, 
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Bortz (C. L.) Basic Radio. Illus. Nelson’s 
Aeroscience Manuals—ss. net. 

The Aeroscience Manuals are already well known 
for the valuable and praétical teaching they give on the 
sciences underlying the principles of aeronautics. The 
present work can be used in classes or studied by those 
who wish to become amateur technicians, as well as by 
professional radio servicemen and operators. The 
aubjeét matter is kept in line with the syllabus for Air 
Training Cadets. Clarity and conciseness are the 
author’s two chief aims and these he has certainly 
achieved. 

BREBNER (J. B.) and Nevins (Allan) The 
Making of Modern Britain. Allen & Unwin, 


7s. 6d. net. 
An excellent little handbook of the history of 
England. From the earliesi times to the beginning of 


the present war, the Story is told easily and clearly and. 


we have no hesitation in recommending the volume to 

all libraries and schools. This short but revealing 

pidture of the British people is an outgrowth of the 
present sense of hearty partnership between the peoples 
of our own countryyand of America, Chronological 

Tables, Suggestions for further reading and a reliable 

index are included. 

Brown (John Mason) Insides Out. Illus. by 
Hirschfeld. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The full Story of an operation in hospital, by the 
patient, what he thought about it, the doétors, the 
nurses and the hospital generally, how he got home and 
how he convalesced. All told in a very humorous 
fashion. 
Carr (Emily) The Book of Small. Oxford 

University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

Miss Carr is already well known for a book on her 
experiences as a painter among the American Indians, 
but the present work is more concerned with her life 
asa child in British Columbia. Perhaps this accounts 
for the somewhat intriguing title. It is composed of 
short pen pictures of many quaint scenes and the second 
part describes the memories of “ A Little Town and a 
Little Girl.” 
Evans (Dorothy) The Equal Citizenship 

(Blanket) Bill, designed to free our laws and 
regulations, present and future, of sex- 
discrimination. Women’s Publicity Plan- 
ning Association. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Bill aims at abolishing all sex discrimination in 
the law and to eStablish and maintain equality before 
the law for all citizens without distinétions based on 
sxx. Many special questions are under discussion in this 
valuable booklet, to which Rebecca D. Sieff has written 
alucid introduétion. At the present time when women 
librarians and their female assistants are agitating for 
equal opportunities with their male colleagues in the 
Library Profession (see our Correspondence columns 
on another page) the Bill appears at the psychological 
moment, and as the price of it is within reach of every- 
one we foretell a large sale for it amongst our librarian 
teaders of both sexes. 

Fry (A. Ruth) Ruth’s Gleanings. ‘An An- 
thology of Prose and Poetry. Dakers. 5s. 
net, 

Some people write diaries, some colleé other 


people’s verses, and still others glean pearls of wisdom 
from famous men’s writings in prose. Miss Fry has 
seleéted excerpts from such diverse sources as Confucius 
and “ The Evening Standard,” with a wide range of 
authors in between. No doubt this Anthology will 
appeal to thousands who obtain more comfort from 
other people’s thoughts than from their own. 
HENNESSY (James Pope) West Indian Summer 
A Retrospect. Illus. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net 
There is a novel idea about this book on the West 
Indies, because it deals not with travel in the Islands 
but with many famous travellers who visited them in 
the past. Among these visitors are Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who was in Guiana in 1595, Robert Dudley who reached 
Trinidad in January of the same year, Anthony Trollope 
who sailed for the Islands in 1858, and Froude, to 
whose experiences in the West Indies a chapter is 
devoted under the title “‘ Froudacity.’’ Many other 
well-known people occur in the volume, and it is a 
pity that there is no index and no list of illustrations. 
These would have enhanced the value of this entertain- 
ing and well illustrated book. 
Hoae (C. F.) and Watson (J. B.) The Promise 
of His Coming. Pickering & Inglis. 4s. net. 
Chapters on the Second Advent, dealing with 
subje¢ts such as “ The Patience of Christ,” “ The Judg- 
ment Seat of Christ,”’ “ The Reign of Christ,” and “ The 
Power of the Hope.” The principles of prophetical 
interpretation are here sect out,and applied. 
HooGENDoorN (Cecilia) The Expectant and 
Nursing Mother’s Cookery Book. Edward 


Arnold. 3s. 6d. net. 

No doubt this is an excellent contribution to the 
many books suggestive of making war-time rations 
palatable, but on reading over the many recipes provided, 
the reader can only wonder whether it is possible to 
carry them out literally, as there is an undoubted 
scarcity of many of the ingredients. But the main value 
of the handbook consists of the hints with regard to 
the careful cooking of the supplies obtainable, so that 
there may be no unnecessary waste. 

INCHFAWN (Fay) Salute to the Village. Illus. 
Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

\n interesting account of life in wartime in a little 
village near Bath. Evacuees, home guard, fire guard, 
bombs, cattle disease and all kinds of other worries 
torment the inhabitants, but they manage to survive 
the lot. 

James (Admiral Sir William) Admiral Sir 
William Fisher. Illus. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Admiral Sir William Fisher was Commander-in- 
Chief, Mediterranean Fleet 1932-1936, and laid the 
foundations upon which has been built the super- 
Structure that has resulted in viétory in those waters 
in 1943. During the last war he became Direétor of 
Anti-Submarine Division, Admiralty, at a time when the 
U Boats were doing their worst, and by the middle of 
1918 the menace was held and Britain was safe again. 
His life as told by Sir William James is interesting and 
vital. 

Lrep (Jonas) Return to Happiness. Folding 
map, illus. Macmillan. 18s, net. 

This autobiography is full of good things because 
its author has travelled the world and gained experience 
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in every place in which he stayed. Starting from Cardiff 
in business in machinery, he went from there to 
Germany and later to Paris where he dealt in adding 
machines. After that he learnt the fur trade through the 
Siberian Company, got in touch with Nansen and 
practically became a Russian. A vivid chapter entitled 
“ Lights of Europe Going Out,” describes the begin- 
ning of the 1914-18 war. Then came the Russian 
Revolution. After an adventurous and exciting life, 
Lied came to the conclusion that happiness was to be 
found in the Romsdal where he was born and that 
Norway was the ideal country to live in. The book is 
well illustrated from drawings by H. Weissenhorn and 
G. Loukomski. 

Macy (Rudolph) Organic Chemistry Simplified. 

Illus. Chemical Publishing Co. $3.75. 

An introduétion in the simplest possible form to 
the Chemistry of Carbon compounds, The work 
should appeal particularly to students who find that 
the ordinary textbook plunges into the subjeé like 
bd C fessional diver going headfirst into a swimming 
pool.” Here the student is introduced carefully into 
the intricacies of organic chemistry. The book is also 
intended to serve the requirements of those who are 
unable to take a classroom course on the subjeé but 
who want a book for home study. The four chief 
seétions deal with “ The Unique Position of the Carbon 
Atom in Chemistry,” “* The Architeéture of the Carbon 
Compounds,” “ The Classification of Carbom Com- 
pounds,” and “ Special Topics in Organic Chemistry.” 
Mytincer (Caroline) Headhunting in the 

Solomon Islands. Illus. Macmillan. 135s. 
net. 

The Solomon Islands have been very much in the 
news of late. But this was before the war and the 
author and her friend Started out to make pictures of 
all the ethnographical types to be found on the islands. 
They had a wonderful time and the piéture of life on the 
islands is a very full one. The few samples given of the 
ethnographical portraits are excellent and the sketches 
of native life introduced into the text are quite good 
and amusing. Unfortunately, there is no index, no 
table of contents, nor a list of illustrations. 

Ormerop (R. C.) Ferns in the Waste. 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

The title of this book of poems is taken from the 
first of them which tells of the two years between the 
battle of Britain and the Allied offensive in North 
Africa. The period of blitz is well pi€tured. Perhaps 
even better is the poem to Lauro de Bosis, entitled 
** Entre deux Guerres 1935-1942,” and comparing the 
last flight of the Italian refugee democrat, who flew over 
Rome scattering anti-Fascist leaflets, with that of 
Icarus. 
But Icaro, Icaro, my Icarus, 

Where are your wings and your song ? 

And the longing for life God-given ? 

Not the life of ours, but beyond life, life beyond death, 

A life that mankind longs for when the poet sings. 

Ransome (Patrick, ed.) Studies in Federal 
Planning. [By various authors]. Macmillan. 
128. 6d. net. 

The discussion of the future of international organ- 
ization, the post-war development of which seems to be 
taken for granted, from the Federal point of view. 
Twelve different authors have contributed to the 


volume and they treat the economic aspeéts, the 
colonial problem, transport and communication, 
socialism and other subjects, with Federation of some 
kind or another as the basic organization. 


Rosinson (Heath) and Hunt (Cecil) How to 
Runa Communal Home. Illus. Hutchinson, 
6s. net. 

Wonderful deduétions in pictures by Heath 
Robinson and in letterpress by Cecil Hunt, from the 
Beveridge Report and the Communist programme, 
Scorr (Ian) My War at Sea. Illus. Jenkins, 

12s. 6d. net. 

The author has a good title and his book carries it 
out. In small ships, sloops and special service vessels, 
he saw enough of the war to take a proprietary interest 
in it. He tells the story well and the illustrations are 
excellent. 

Serres “ Untess We PLAN Now.” Trrmuss 
(Richard M.) Problems of Population. 
Drake (Barbara) Women in the Post-War 
World. Crarke (Joan Simeon) Social 
Security. Association for Education in 
Citizenship. 4d. net each. 

Three new titles in the useful pamphlet series 
planned for discussion circles in bodies such as H.M. 
Forces, Civil Defence, Youth Groups, Church Groups 
and Women’s Societies. Questions for Discussion and 
a short bibliography are added. Those under considera- 
tion are Nos. 9, 13 and 14. The objeét is to place before 
readers the principal faéts and points of view on the 
social, economic and political problems of the day 
arising in the main from the war. The pamphlets are 
neatly wrappered in yellow covers printed in red. 
SmirH (Paul I.) Glue and Gelatine. Illus. 

Brooklyn, Chemical Publishing Co., Ine. 


A valuable technical work on the Glue and Gela- 
tine industries. The author holds diplomas from the 
Leathersellers College, London, and the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, and is also the author of an im- 
portant work on Light Leather Manufacture. A seétion 
deals with the early history of the subjeé followed by 
an introduétion to histology of skin and fibre stru€ture 
of protein. An important chapter, at the present 
junéture of affairs, deals with Gelatine in the Foodstuff 
Industry. 
Sourar (William) But the Earth Abideth. 


Dakers. §s. net. 

Verses in ballad-form descriptive of conditions 
consequent on war, such as Destruction, Sacrifice, 
Abiding Peace, Slaughter, Beauty, Revelation and many 
others. 

Wrkrnson (C. H., Ed.) More Diversions. An 
Anthology. Oxford University Press. 6s. net. 

This is a second colle&ion of noble passages in 
verse and prose arranged by the same editor a 
“ Diversions,” and will no doubt be equally in demand 
by a large circle of readers who like to have a handy 
little volume in their pocket for the enjoyment of a few 
moments of leisure. It contains some 150 extraéts from 
favourite authors and will no doubt lead to a wider 
Study of their works, which after all is what af 
anthology of this charaéter is intended to achieve. 
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Warcut (R. H.) Manual of Laboratory Glass- 
Blowing. lllus. Brooklyn, Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50. 

A well-illustrated treatise on the more advanced 
methods in laboratory glass-blowing. Many special 
pieces of apparatus cannot be bought ready made and 
this work explains in the clearest manner the method of 


their production. 
FICTION. 
BuckLey (Eunice) Blue Danube. Dakers. 
gs. 6d. net. 

Life in the Vienna of pre-Anschluss days is well 
drawn in this readable novel of the great Jewish family 
who live up to their traditions. The story begins on 
Gustav von Silberberg’s sixtieth birthday, but the 
interest of it lies mainly with the lives of his grand- 
children, Stefan and Juliska. All the charaéters are well 
drawn and the latter part of the novel treats of Stefan’s 
struggle between his desire to beeome a doétor and his 
love for Fritzi. Fritzi turns him down and he goes to 
study in London and becomes a hard-working doétor 
there. 

Cuewes (Dorothy) She Married a Doétor- 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lilian Cartwright was hoping to marry Dr. Martin 
Kingsley, and when he brought home a girl called Ann, 
she was very annoyed about it and did her best to make 
things uncomfortable for the newcomer. How nearly 
she succeeded forms a good domestic story in which 
Ann comes out well on the whole and Lilian makes 
reparation for her catty behaviour. 

Foster (George C.) Cracksmen All. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


This is one of those really trying books in which 
the author takes the original idea of a thriller and after 
thoroughly emasculating it fills it up again with 
funniosities. It is really too funny for words. 

Hutt (Helen) The Darkening Hill. Jarrolds. 
gs. 6d. net. 

A drama of love and ambition. Hilary Sedgewick, 
Vera, his wife, and Bill their son are happy enough in 
their slightly humdrum way, but Hilary’s urge to 
achjeve success takes him away from the village where 
he has grown up into the big world. Recognition of his 
genius brings him gradually to heights which Vera 
cannot share. The gradual separation which comes 
about is told in the author's best vein. The story has an 
American setting. 

Linpsay (Jack) Beyond Terror. Dakers. 9s. 6d. 
net. 

Jack Lindsay has followed up his novel We Shadl 
Return, which dealt with France and Dunkirk, with a 
very complete picture of the Cretan campaign, where 
the acrial bombardment and the guerilla warfare are 
both dealt with in fiétional form. A good piece of 
work. 

RopertsoN (Ben) Red Hills and Cotton, 
Jarrolds. 8s. 6d. net. 

Here we have a racy Story of the Southern States 
of America when all slaves had been freed and whites 
“live the cotton life.’’ The pen portraits of the various 
members of the family stand out in this picturesque 
setting of hills and valleys. That of Great-Aunt 
Narcissa is typical. She “was likea willow anda reed— 
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all, dignitied, a lady with sweeping gestures, and like 
so many of my kindred, she had corn-silk hair, blue 
eyes and high cheek bones. Her face was ravaged like a 
rock... She made me think of cathedrals.”” Grand- 
mother required visitors “ to take a light bath every day 
and a heavy bath on Saturday.”” Jim, the coloured man, 
admitted to having had five wives and was proud of 
having shot two of them, not dead, but “ Just winged 
them in the leg with a little buckshot and it did them 
both a lot of good.”’ Mary, the cook, allowed a boarder 
to_share her cabin, and being reprimanded by the 
church, decided that, having already sowed her wild 
oats, she had better marry the boy, It is all very 
entertaining. 

SuepparD (Hilary) Knight Without Honour. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Peggy hates the Chevaliers whom she accuses of 
heunding her father to death, and in revenge, because 
Simon Chevalier is praétically down and out, she en- 
gages him as a farm labourer and Jatk of all work. If 
any girl could behave so abominably to Simon as Peggy 
does and if any man could be such a fool as Simon to 
put up with it, this would be a first-rate story with, 
however, an obvious ending. Really, it is a little 
difficult to believe in. 

JUVENILE. 
Couutns (Erroll) Outlaw Squadron. Lutter- 
worth. 5s. net. 

+ This is a spy Story told in Erroll Collins’s best 
vein. Derry Baxter is the hero of the hour. Escaping 
from a number of Heinkels by the skin of his teeth, he is 
rescued as he is sinking in the Channel by two mysterious 
airplanes. Then he joins the Outlaw Squadron and 
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discovers the secret of the Night Hawk. It is all very 

exciting and not till the last chapter does the mystery 

become clear. 

MATTHEWMAN (Phyllis) Josie Moves Up. 
Lutterworth. 6s. net. 

This is a good school story for girls. Josie is 
promoted from the Middle School to the Upper Fifth, 
where she does not find life very enjoyable as she is 
“just one of the crowd,” instead of leader amongst 
younger girls. Nancy, who is a year older, makes her 
teel her position and there is constant wrangling 
between them. However, the term of disharmony 
passes, and the two become friends and join in a hopeful 
outlook that the future is going to be “ simply wizard.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Brienne (Jean) Illusions et Deésillusions. 
Oxford, Joseph Vincent; Hachette (Sole 
Distributors). 2s. 6d. net. 


Twenty-seven reflective poems in a realistic style.. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BUL- 
LETIN, September, 1943.—ANAIS PAULISTAS DE 
MEDICINA E CIRURGIA, July, 1943.—LA 
LETTRE DE LA FRANCE AU COMBAT (News’‘of 
France at War), September, 1943.—THE LIBRARIAN, 
Oé€tober, 1943.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, Oé€tober, 1943.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT, September-O&ober,  1943.—THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, September 1St, 1943.— 
LOSY BIBLIOTEK POLSKICH, 1942.—MORE 
BOOKS, September, 1943.—NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, July, 1943.—PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY (Blackwell's Catalogue, No. 496, 1942).— 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE, 1943.—ROCZ- 
NIK BIBLIOGRAFICZNY (Bibliographical Year 
Book, Works in Polish and works relating to Poland, 
1942).—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, September, 


1943. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“ Tue Lrprary Worvp.” 

Str,—Glaucon should remember that doves 
do not manifest their grievances in the same 
way as bulls. My sisters are well aware that 
their male colleagues are pretending not to 
notice the flutterings in the dovecots and are 
hoping that this policy will soothe the ruffled 
feathers. Let Glaucon take heart and rely on 
the doves’ infiltration methods and even their 
nuisance value. We are not asleep, any more 
than the rest of the Association who are content 
to roost under the shelter of a pre-war Council. 

Yours, etc., 

Wo pores HAWK AT EAGLES WITH A DOVE ? 
Tue Eprror, 

“Tre Lrsrary 

Sir,—“‘ Glaucon’s ” trumpet-call to women 
librarians will, I hope, rouse a ‘ regiment.” 
Certain of us who try to keep the flag of 
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THE EQUAL CITIZENSHIP (BLANKET) 
BILL, by Dorotny Evans. Text of the Bill 
and consequent changes in over thirty laws 
to establish complete equality between men 
and women. 1/6 
Women’s Publicity Planning Association, 
14 Dartmouth Street, London, S.W.1. 


women’s representation flying in the Scottigl 
L.A. Council feel painfully conscious of being 


‘so few in number. We wish, most warmly 


that more of our colleagues would intereg 
themselves in the public life of librarianshigg 
It is no less than horrifying to find that ag 
woman has a place on the L.A. Post-Wag 
Policy Committee—most of us, I imaging 
simply took it for granted that there would tg 
several women representatives, as a mem 
matter of numerical representation, if on a 
higher ground. Where are all the Englisit 
women ? 

Yours, etc., 

“ HEATHER.” 

Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Lrprary 

Sir,—A few words for Glaucon, who 
rightly concerned for women librarians. That 
in the past women representatives to the L.A 
Council have been few is indeed regrettable 
Nothing is to be gained by lamenting thé 
omissions of yesterday, but the present and 
future demand attention. 

What chance have women had since 1999 
to nominate to the L.A. Council? Wha 
arranged who would and who would not sf 
on the Post-War Policy Committee ? Why.wal 
the Association at large not consulted regant 
ing the formation important a body# 
When other associations have been able @ 
return to normal and hold annual eleétions @& 
office- bearers why did members of the L.A 
dance to the tune of an Emergency Counell 
for so long, and why does it still continue @ 
dance to a pre-war elected council ? How long 
may we expect this “ Cabal” to remain @ 
office ? 

Are the men willing to play fair? I doubt 
it. Men in general do not like intelligem 
women. Women ask too many pointed 
questions. How could the men have us sitting 
nice and pretty round a post-war poligf 
committee table chanting, why, why, why® 
Oh, dear, no! We chase incendiary bombs off 
library roofs and we fight to save bookstockt 
from the blitz but we must not be naught} 


al 
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jittle girls and, for example, ask Mr. McColvin 
why a professional grade woman in his “ new 
order” is to get less salary than a professional 
grade man when he admits equality of pay 
between the non-professionals of both sexes ? 
Apparently intelligence does not pay and we 
the women are not amused. Glaucon may be 
gssured that we too do not want a sex war. 
We only ask our male colleagues to stop 
thinking of us in terms of women and Start to 
think of us in terms of librarians. 

Meanwhile we bide our time. I cannot 

k for England, but some day soon our 
Sassenach L.A. Council may itself wake up to 
find “ the auld enemy ” (from Eden as well as 
Scotland) on its threshold complete with 
broom and pail to make a long overdue 
“reddin up.” 

A flutter from a northern 
“ Dovecor.” 
Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Lisrary Wor vp.” 

Sir,—‘‘ Our Affairs”: I must admit that 
Glaucon is justified in his remarks on what he 
aptly terms “ library domestics,” and I hope 
that all doves will rally to the call even if their 
resultant cooing becomes actively belligerent. 
Has he heard that clay-pigeon shooting is 
becoming outdated in Scotland? In that 
digant country the lark is ascending. 

Yours, etc., 
Edinburgh, to. PourER. 
(For further correspondence see our next issue.) 
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Lonpon AND Home Counties BRANCH. 
REFERENCE 
Quire a number of Reference Assistants have 
foticed an increase, during the war years, of 
enquiries concerning details of the history and 
topography of their immediate locality. In 
these matters photographs have played an 
important part. Recently a member was asked 
fa photograph was available of the house 
ocupied by Lenin during his residence in 
London. This photograph was available, but 
the house has been destroyed by enemy 
bombs and the site cleared, although the exaét 
_ could be pointed out. A few days 
ter a further enquiry was made to ascertain 
What connection Lenin had with Sidmouth 
Street, London, where it was believed he had 
spent some time, and a photograph of that 
house. So far all efforts have failed to establish 


any connection with a house in Sidmouth 
Street. We shall be pleased to receive any 
information. 

This proves the advisability of keeping 
photographic records and noting incidents 
however small, conneéted with them. A few 
years before the war very few people would 
have believed that whole streets would be 
wiped out of existence in a night, and those 
libraries which had an excellent colle&tion of 
photographs are truly in an enviable position. 

Most libraries have some sort of a colleétion 
of photographs but not all have a complete 
record. In most distri€éts there is a local 
Camera Club or Photographic Society and 
usually their assistance is very readily obtained 
in securing a complete photographic survey of 
the immediate locality. If places of special 
interest are indicated (churches, old houses, 
landmarks, etc.) detailed photos of these can 
be asked for, which will give scope for the 
specialized members of the Society to demon- 
Strate their prowess and so enrich the colleétion. 
These photographs should be of uniform size 
and mounts, and the Society members usually 
find an added interest by enlarging to the 
required size. 

In these days it is well worth while to watch 
the various books and periodicals for war 
par (which often reveal details of the 
ocality which will be of interest in future 
years) and a copy obtained from the publishers. 

In conjunction with the Photographic 
Colleétion, a matter of interest to all Reference 
Assistants is the Official Record (compiled 
locally) of all air raid incidents. This detailed 
and carefully checked record is at present in 
the possession of the A.R.P. Department, 
together with all operational maps. The higher 
Civil Defence Authorities seem to have ignored 
the question of the Reference Librarian being 
informed of this essential information and it 
is to be hoped that these records will at the 
earliest possible moment or immediately after 
the end of the war, be passed to the Reference 
Library as permanent historical items. With 
these in his possession the Reference Assistant 
can check his colleétion for photographs of the 
places noting full details of the damage. With 
all the present uncertainty of planning and 
re-building, etc., these photographs and notes 
may well prove to be invaluable links in the 
chain of local history. 
Central Library, 

East Ham, E.6. 


H. V. Royrrre. 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION | 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
otder that the money allotted for this 
putpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


We gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE—LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 

We end the library year in an atmosphere of anticipation. There are signs, not of the ending 
of the infernal conflié& that engages the best of our lives, but of movement which brings the 
happy event into the range of probable things. Most men and women feel that in the past year 
a great deliverance has been wrought. Librarians still labour under the greatest difficulties 
they have ever known, fewer books, reduced staffs, crowded working days, but they have 
endured the worst it seems, and although there may yet be heavy air onslaught, and the 
great sacrifices that a second front must bring, there is the feeling that we are not as far from 
the day as we were twelve months ago. That is a happy reflection with which to look to 
Christmastide. 


* * * * * * 


The year has been active in every public library of which we have record. There are few 
complaints reaching us of paucity of funds although we do not know of any special affluence 
that has been the lot of a library. The point is that the country is in a State of apparent 
prosperity. We say apparent advisedly, because the prosperity is that of war-time, where 
everyone is at work, it has been said, on money borrowed from his neighbour. There is 
therefore at the moment in the hands of most people enough to pay rates and taxes, dnd the 
reduced chances of spending money have increased the willingness to pay public dues. So 
few libraries have less money for books than they can spend advisedly and wisely. 

* * * * * 


One curious financial feature of this war is the modesty of the salary bonus that has been 
paid to public workers in comparison with the apparently generous bonuses of the last war. 
It will be recalled, however, that the advances then made in the actual cost of living were very 
much greater than any we have now to face. Irritating as the controls are at times, they have 
checked the worst forms of commercial exploitation, and librarians share with others the 
advantages of that situation. 

* * * * 


It suggests itself to us that since there is more money to spend on books than the supply 
can always absorb, this is a good time for librarians to overhaul their collections on their own 
craft. Library economy is a subjeét which some librarians negle&. It may be that they them- 
selves no longer read such books, but such a primitive view of their calling is, we trust, held 
by few of us. It is the painful experience wr peer of library students that many of the 
latter have no access to the better works on the subjeéts of study. This is really amazing and 
that adjective is not a straining of words. The librarian who may spend pounds on books on 
tadio-telephony, electronics, leather manufacture and on history, to speak at random of 
subjects, will often stare in amaze at the suggestion that a copy of the new Subject Classification 
should be in each of his substantial libraries as well, of course, as Dewey and Bliss; that 
Jenkinson’s Archive Administration and Clark’s Care of Books ate essential to his assistants 
and that he has a duty to provide for these as for the electrician, manufacturer and historian. 
It is a specially good time to do this now so that each library has a useful collection for its 


returning assistants. 
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We learn that the Library Association has appointed a number of sub-committees which 
will consider every theme that is raised in the Post War Policy report. To these many younger 
members have been elected, as well as women members, some, who are serving away, as 
corresponding members. Here we offer the notion that if any library worker, whatever his 
rank, has any suggestion to make, he should send it to the Secretary, at Chaucer House. Such 
suggestions are most welcome we are assured. It has so often been pointed out that an 
association consists of its members. If they are inarticulate, how can they blame their council, 
or ruling committee, for not anticipating their needs? The Secretary and his staff are now in 
full work in London. 

* * * * ~ * 

The London candidates for the L.A. examinations will sit this year at Chaucer House. 
This is pleasant as it gives us an air of old times come again. Gratitude is nevertheless due 
to the librarians of the several libraries who have accommodated the examinations, and 
arranged for their invigilation during the exile of the office from London. It is gratifying, in 
connexion with these examinations, to know that men on service—-indeed some who are 
prisoners of war—are taking the examinations—and successfully. 


* * * * * * 


Wanton destruction of the libraries in Naples has been inflicted upon the Italian Royal 
Society’s Library, and the National Library, the contents of which have been pillaged or burnt. 
The library of the Abbey of Santa Trinita at Corpo di Cava, between Sorrento and Naples, 
has also been looted, the Abbot himself having been carried away by the Germans as a hostage. 


* * * * * * 


We have received the following comment from the Honorary Secretary of the Notting- 
ham and Distriét Scientific and Technical Societies Library, to which we are pleased to draw 
our readers’ attention. “ We are a small private concern who out of limited funds purchase, 
on the request of our members, books not otherwise available, and during the last twenty-five 
years have accumulated a useful colleétion of some six hundred books, which by the courtesy 
of the City Librarian and his Committee we are permitted to share with our fellow citizens. 

“ While thus being a useful adjunét to a Public Reference Library our collection is in 
itself simply a ‘ Request ’ Library, in other words it is what our members, either individually, 
or through their respective Societies have asked for, not what the Committee or anyone else 
think they might want. 

* The issue of a Catalogue at the present moment is easily explained. Owing to restriéted 
travel facilities our members, spread over two counties, canrot readily call at the Library, but 
with the Catalogue in their possession they can obtain any book they require by post if it is in 
the Library. 

“ If it is not, they can send a request that it be obtained.” It refers to the comment in 
Topicalities in our November issue. 

* * * * * * 

The technique of recording cathode ray oscillograph traces was the subject chosen for 
the November meeting of the Association for Scientific Photography, the speakers being 
Mr. W. Nethercot (E.R.A.) and Mr. N. Hendry (Rotax Ltd.). 

The next meeting of the Association will be held on 18th December, 1943, at the Royal 
Photographic Society’s Rooms, 16, Prince’s Gate, London, $.W.7. Application for tickets 
for this meeting should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Tavistock House North, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1, or to any member of the Association. 


* * * * * 


We wish our readers a [lopeful Christmas coupled with the further hope that it may be 
the last war Christmas. 


ts 
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Post War Policy Problems 


I—TRAINING 

AmonG the priorities of the Library Association’s post-war programme is the equipment and 
re-equipment of the librarian. “‘ Don’t you think,” remarked a member of my Libraries 
Committee, ‘‘ that the public library, after the immediate housing of the people, should have a 
high priority ?” The question was a Startling one to a librarian who in the first world war was 
assured with an emphasis beyond that of Bumble, that “ The library service is secondary and 
quite dispensable.” The speaker is dead, was dead even then from his collar upwards, but he 
retained enough of his school learning to utter such a sentence and he then held the authority 
that belongs to the chairman of a finance committee. Of course, such chairmen are appointed 
only because their fellow councillors think them to be of their colleagues the most dexterous 
in attracting money to themselves. They are naturally men whose god, faith and bread are 
money, but in that they resemble man in general who quite naturally seeks money as the 
greatest good, since without it the pleasures of life, as most men understand them, are out of 
reach ; but the man who becomes a finance committee chairman must not only have that 
creed, he must have succeeded in its personal application to himself. In a few cases such men 
have cultural interests which are not merely assumed for self-advertisement in their main 
quest in life, but the greater number of them never open a book that by any extension of 
language could be worth reading. Many of them are unable to read at all, because reading 
means a withdrawal from the mundane into the world of the author and this requires an effort 
greater than that involved in releasing shares at the right moment or foreclosing on a wretched 
borrower at the time when his assets can most profitably be appropriated. Such men govern 
most of our towns. They are not the whole of our councils by any means, but it must be 
remembered that libraries, museums and even satisfactory schools where they exist—do they 
anywhere yet ?>—have come into being as the result of the sustained effort of a few individuals 
who often had to fight for them against greedy ignorance and indifference, which often was 
actually insolent. Things improve, owing to the race of readers the libraries themselves 
have created. 

These somewhat painful truths have practical bearing on training. When a profession is 
assessed by man in general it is in relation to tradition and not always to utility. The most 
useful professions are the water-supplier, engineer or plumber, the sewer-maker, the baker and 
butcher and the grave-digger. None of the other professions could exist if these were absent. 
But who ever heard of a man practising any of them with a salary equal to that of a fashionable 
dress-designer, cosmetic-maker, diamond merchant or member of any other of the absolutely 
useless occupations ? So out goes usefulness as a test. One fair tradition gives the warrior, 
the priest, the lawyer and the physician their high repute, although it does not save some of 
them from semi-starvation. The fact is that those professions which link with money have 
most acclaim. Successful buyers and sellers and those who handle and care for their money ; 
those who rig their markets; in short, the successful exploiter of his fellow men is the 
man men worship. In this class no librarian has a place. 

Reverting to the professions which are not primarily concerned with money, registration 
has been afforded to those which are essential, in the public view, to human life. Thus, 
physicians, lawyers and certain other traders must not practice until registered or, at any rate, 
must not claim to be physicians, and so on, until they are. They thus become a close corporation 
which can diétate its terms to the public. The public must pay, if it wants their services, what 
they say it must. Other professions by high organization—the electricity industry is one of 
them—are able to also make their own terms. It is in organization, allied to sound qualifica- 
tions, focussed upon a public need that most professions have gained their status. 

The librarian is an educationist but, seeing that he is surrounded by a cloud of competitors 
—booksellers, private profit librarians, subscription libraries and so on—he has not been 
regarded as necessary. It is known that some men could more easily dispense with (say) 
electric light rather than with books, but such are not the majority of men. In every town the 
loss, were the public library service withdrawn, would be immeasurable. It is not likely to 
happen; but it would not endanger the life of anyone, or very obviously interfere with 
routine as would the switching off of eleétric current. There is then no obvious ground upon 
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which we could demand the legal registration of librarianship as the doétors may. But, other 
professions have proved to us that they can persuade the people, even the Government, so to 
recognise registration of a voluntary kind that it becomes in practice almost compulsory. Can 
this be done for librarianship ? Can we hope that the door may be closed upon folk who want 
to use the title “ librarian ” who are without certification for it ? 

Only if the qualifications can be proved to be of practical and necessary value or at least 
so desirable as to be almost a necessity. This might follow if our registration did represent 
a degree of accomplishment equal to that of the secondary school teacher, the accountant 
and the dentist. 

Unfortunately this is no so at present. There was, over a dozen years ago, some chance of 
reaching the stage promised. Then, however, in the attempt to unify the various library 
societies, the examination syllabus was so moulded that the registration examination, the 
intermediate as it is stupidly called, simply indicated that the candidate knew cataloguing and 
classification and had before that passed a kindergarten type of elementary examination. For 
this lop-eared qualification candidates were actually given the A.L.A., were able to strut as if 
they were associates of a profession, such as accountancy, architecture, engineering and so 
on. Then the fellowship, which in no profession is given to persons below the managerial 
class with experience, could be won by any bright boy or girl at twenty-one or even less. 

One of the first tasks of the Post-War Policy of the Library Association must be the 
revision of the training system in order that every Stage shall be a comprehensive one. 
Ultimately, too, registration must be given only to all-round training. The A.L.A, must 
mean “ competent, experienced librarian,” not “ classifier-cataloguer,” as it does now. 

And the Fellowship must be proteéted and reserved as it is in other professions. 

Lacking these preliminaries, all our discussion will be in vain. 

II 

Thus, having cleared the air, | hope it may be possible to consider what library training 
should now be. It has the two immediate aspects: first, the training of the raw recruits, 
and, second, the refresher and completing training for the men and women who have suffered 
the interruption of war. So far as the municiapl librarian is concerned the recruitment of 
assistants may not be a dictate or suggestion even of the Library Association ; there is obvious 
need in the local government service, as is pointed out in a cogent article in The Times 
(November 29th), for standardized, improved recruiting ; women and men must stand on an 
equal platform, which will not necessarily mean, as it does now in libraries, that most of the 
recruits shall be women. This problem isa real one and, unless there are strong reasons to the 
contrary, the recruit should be mobile, so that he or she can change into any branch of the 
local service for which he shows adequate abilities. This may prevent good accountants 
becoming indifferent librarians, and the converse (for example). There must also be some 
relation between the intake of recruits and their chances of permanent employment—-a matter 
now quite hap-hazard. There is no doubt that all library authorities will require in the new 
junior a general education not less than the school leaving certificate now generally required. 

We do not know when the war will end, but throughout we must remember that we 
are bound in simple honesty to sce that no new recruit is given a position which in a 
world at peace would have fallen to a boy or girl who is now on service. 

Ill 

Two kinds of training were available in 1939; the part-time work done through 
correspondence courses or polytechnic classes where the candidate pursues his daily work ina 
library. This is by far the most dificult method, although for some excellent librarians it was 
the only way in which they could qualify ; they could not afford to relinquish their pay. The 
others, of course, was for the few who were in the financial position to spend one or two years 
in London at the whole-time course at the University of London. This was by far the easier 
method of acquiring qualifications. There was strenuous uninterrupted work without the 
necessary fatigue of busy days at library charging desks and elsewhere. 

The ideal training will be some form resembling that at University College. The problem 
ought not to be insoluble. By a careful adjustment of recruiting, and a liberal system of 
thinking, it should be possible to arrange for the attendance of every candidate for at least a 
year at a whole-time school. How this can be done may be the subject of a subsequent paper. 
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At the Soviet Library of Foreign Literature 


By A. Ixin (Soviet Information Bureau) 


| went into the Library of Foreign Literature the other day. On shelves, neatly arranged, 
were books by Shakespeare, Galsworthy, Twain, London, Conan Doyle, Poe, Dickens, 
Bret Harte, O’Henry, etc., in British and American editions. Alongside were catalogues of 
technical literature. These were books recently received from the United States and Great 
Britain. Together with armaments and provisions for our Red Army, our valiant sailors and 
brave fliers have also brought these to the U.S.S.R. 

The library caters for 3,000 readers. Who are these people, who, in the stern days of war, 
find time not only to work but to read English and American classics in the original, and to 
carefully look through all that has been printed in special magazines or new technical 
inventions and achievements ? 

“| am a fitter at a war plant and a member of the Armaments Workers’ Trade Union,” 
said Dmitri Antonov, who was looking through some of the magazines and whom I drew into 
conversation. ‘| was rejected for military service because of my poor eyesight, but | try to 
make up for it in the shop. | fulfil my assignments 200—z 40 per cent., but it seems to me that 
1 can get even more out of my machine. | am working on a device now, which in my opinion 
should treble output. | couldn’t find some calculations | needed in our plant library, so I 
decided to come here and look through some American technical magazines which may 
help me solve the problem which is interesting me right now.” 

“Do you speak English fluently ?”’ | asked him. 

“ Not yet,” he answered. ‘ Our English circle was organised by our Plant Trade Union 
Committee about a year ago. | have attended lessons regularly and can read technical literature 
with the help of a dictionary. Of course, reading Dickens and Twain is too much for me as yet. 
The war has created its own demands ; first of all it is important to learn those things which 
will help in increasing output of war material. But all the members in our circle—there are 
about forty of us: fitters, turners, milling machine operators, foremen, engineers—have 
decided to treat our studies as part of our essential work.” 

“| already know about 2,500 words,” Dmitri Antonov continued. ‘“ Most of them, of 
course, are technical. If I were to find myself in Chicago or in Birmingham today, I daresay 
I would not be able to make myself understood ina hotel, store or office. Yet I am able to read 
a description of a machine or a piece of mechanism quite freely. I intend to continue with my 
English studies and soon hope to be able to read fiction.” 

Next to me was a young man of about 25 to 27, who was selecting a book. This ex-service 
man had two stripes on his tunic, a sign that he had been twice wounded. | learnt that he was 
Alexander Zharkov, Chairman of the Trade Union Local Committee of one of the largest 
metal scrap storehouses in Moscow. 

“T studied English through correspondence courses,” he told me when we began to 
converse. “ Before the war | was a teacher of physical culture. But after losing an arm, I had 
to change my calling. I am a bookkeeper at present, but I don’t like the work. | want to 
become a translator, so I have begun to study English and I have been at it for nine months 
now. Our group consists of eight people and we meet twice a week. We speak on current 
events, and read English books aloud. Pauline Sysoeva, a teacher in one of the distriét schools, 
gives us consultations.” 

About 180 to 200 people visit the Library of Foreign Literature daily. Its subscribers are 
Students of institutions of higher learning: engineers, medical students, and workers and 
office employees of Moscow enterprises. 

Visitors to this library find not only books to read ; they can also get information on any 
question that interests them and see the exhibits which are so frequently shown there. The 
library has branches in some of the largest Moscow plants. Workers and office employees do 
not have to travel to the centre of the city to get their books in the library, but can receive 
them from the library representative right in their own shop. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 
CHRISTMAS URBANITY 
seems to be desirable in a December letter and this has not been too obvious a feature of the 
writers who of late have re-vitalised our correspondence. They paint their library landscape 
in a monochrome of gloom and satire which may in its intention be socratic and even helpful, 
but they have a deliberate method of isolating examples of alleged error or even stupidity 
which throws them into too great relief. You and I may sometimes be foolish, as all men are 
occasionally, but we refuse the label of fools. Moreover, I plead for some fraction of that 
gentleness in debate which Augustine Birrell, in a book we both like, assured us was the 
essence of controversy. Let this feeling pervade us when, in sight of another war-Christmas, 
we look at our affairs. 
It has been an ° 
ANNus MIRABILIS 
from all angles, even those of horror, and it has been one of general hope accompanied by 
increasing use of libraries for good or ill, and of growing difficulty in working them. This is 
one reason why we cannot profitably challenge some of the things which Phaedrus and 
Glaucon write with such skill. I, in common with a hundred librarians, have now left ten 
per cent. of my real staff and, good and devoted as are the temporary and part-time women 
helpers and the children who service my charging desks, there is little that we can do except 
take in and push out volumes to unending queues of people every day. In the early war days 
we issued books with a generosity which would make a Viétorian librarian gasp and his 
authority members gibber inarticulately. So much appreciated was this that some families 
had about thirty books, most of them of course novels, at a time. The result of the ever- 
increasing issues is that the staff cannot handle the service with convenient speed. Worse 
Still is the inordinate wear and tear on my stocks which a few years ago would not have worried 
me much begause there were reprints to be had of all reasonably popular books. Now this 
supply does not exist and of the five or six thousands of new books published, on poor paper 
at heavy prices, by far the greater number of them are of little more than pamphlet size. 
So—we have to withdraw these unrestricted lendings, in order that what is left may be stretched 
to cover somehow the years that must elapse before book supplies become normal again. 
Normality will not come here, or in anything else, immediately the last all-clear is sounded. 
The prospect is bleak, but we must do what we can. 
Thus, it is with mixed feelings that I anticipate 


Tue Boox-Drives OF 1944 

now being organized. Thanks to the really arduous dusty and dirty work undertaken by 
many librarians in most places the drives of 1943 were not the tragedies they might have been. 
There was too the commonsense of the people, which somehow survives the blandishments 
of all movements in the end. It produced the greatest amount of junk I have ever seen, the 
hoards of offices, cellars and surely unvisited bookcases: old magazines of the poorest sort, 
dead annuals, ancient time-tables, hundreds of prayer-books, unread bibles, Pears’ cyclopaedias 
in quantity, novels (and very dirty ones) treasured for years from other public libraries and a 
few of my own with labels removed and stamps rubbed out. As for twopenny libraries there 
was enough of their products to furnish several new ones. There were good books : I found 
a mint copy in crushed morocco with gilt edges of the Golden Treasury Life and Death of 
Socrates, “What miscreant so disliked that great little book that he—or was it she—sacked it 
with the most appalling literary muck it has ever been my misfortune to examine ? Out of four 
hundred thousand separate volumes only three thousand were of use to any library and we got 
about twelve thousand for the Forces. The rest were most willingly sacrificed to the pulping 
machine. Will the forthcoming campaign bring out the real books? That question is 
important. Its answer must be given by the librarians, who are more than ever obliged to 
undertake the exciting, arduous and sometimes most unlovely work of scrutiny. Libraries 
may benefit to some extent. 
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Second Impression 


in the reference libraries of schools and evening institutes.’’— 


AN ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 
OF SCIENCE AND WAR 


Compiled by C. M. BEADNELL, C.B., M.R.C.S.(Eng.), L.R.C.P.(Lond.), F.Z.S. 
Author of Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 


*... This is so obviously a war of applied science that a reference-book of this type is a 
contribution of considerable importance . . . The author has supplied a need of the moment 
by compiling a dictionary unique in its character and comprehensiveness, from which 
student, technician, and layman can learn something about the weapons of war and the 
significance of terms used in many branches of modern science... The book deserves a place 


Times Educational Supplement. 


26s. net. 


Cc. A.WATTS & CO. LTD., 5 & 6, Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 


GRAFTON’S 1944 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MANUAL OF CLASSIFICATION 
By W. C. Berwick Sayers 
(2nd Edition) 


CATALOGUING 
By H. A. Sharp 
(3rd Edition) 


are now in the press 


No exact publication date 
can be given 


London: 51, Great Russell St., W.C.1 


* 


FOYLES 


Public 

Libraries 
Department 

Huge Stock of Fiction 
and Non-Fiction 

125 CHARING CROSS RD. 


LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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But how I wish that 
My Boys anp Grats Were At Home AGAIN 

so that now, when libraries most need their help, in this and in other matters I could disburden 
myself. Four years is a long time and the end is not yet. Planning for a new library world is 
wanted locally as well as nationally. There is no one to do it. Therefore | view with much 
distaste the facile criticisms of the Post War Policy Committee of the L.A., which are made by 
folk who do not seem to have been articulate in their assistance in the more-than-year in which 
it has sat, heard evidence and considered suggestions. Grumbles that the Council is pre-war 
are funny. So is every town council; so indeed is Parliament, isn’t it? The feminine 
correspondence in the November issue of THe Lisrary Wor xp is not sincere ; I venture 
even to doubt its authenticity. During an alert | wiled the time by an actual count of the 
women members of the L.A. in 1939. There were 2,455 of them, and no council member 
has ever received so many votes. The Association is democratic. Women are not on the 
council then because women do not want them there sufficiently. That is the end and front 
of the matter as I see it. 

[ am averse from the making of foolish as impolitic claims for librarianship. I am 
equally sure that we are the Cinderella profession because our light has been under the bushel. 


THe Name “ Liprarian ” 

may have that virginal purity which Phaedrus premises of it—and conveys dignity ; a dignity 
with which we share it with the sellers of fancy-goods, Stationers, newsagents, tobacconists and 
a mort of other folks from the village schoolmistress to the caretakers of some country 
institutes. And a long way our fine pure title has taken us! It is the merest obStinacy to 
pretend that surveyors, engineers, accountants and dentists have not benefited from their 
charters. If Phaedrus is of opinion that we level ourselves with chartered fishmongers and 
licenced vituallers | am bound to reply that | cannot be responsible for the atavistic conditions 
of his associative faculties. His analogy with lunatic asylums is especially bad ; it is untrue; 
mental hospitals do house lunatics but the greater number of inmates are people mentally ill ' 
which is a distinétion that it ought not to be necessary to point out to anyone daring to use a 
name from Plato. No. To get back to our muttons—although | deplore the suggestion that 
we are sheep which that implies—the duty of the L.A. is to prescribe qualifications of the right 
order and then so to describe their owners that they are not confused in the public mind 
with the quacks and shams who occasionally use our names and sometimes with Japanese 
cunning infiltrate our positions. 

Will the New Year bring 

Tue Enp or War? 

| am of course hopeful, but not too sanguine about the immediacy of that happiness. 
After all the British and American armies have not been engaged yet on any scale resembling 
the clashes of 1914-18. Pray God they be unnecessary, for this generation does not realize 
what the casualty-bill may be. Meanwhile here and there we are giving what attention we 
can to the re-entry of our returned warriors into our libraries. It is not so simple as it looks. 
They are already, at least half of them, four years older and that, in the early twenties, is a 
longer stretch than any other four years of life. New salary schemes are in formulation and 
one of the great difficulties will be to secure for librarians pay which approximates to that of 
other municipal professions, especially for women librarians. Owing to such reasoning and 
its resultant practice as the passivity advocated by Phaedrus we are still climbing the Hill 
Difficulty. The South Metropolitan Joint Council of N.A.L.G.O. and the Metropolitan 
Committee have both agreed scales for library workers (of both sexes) which would imply 
that any professionally-trained man or woman may go to salaries of over {/500. But few ever 
dream of their application to library assistants although to an accountant’s assistant they seem 
quite natural. Yet I am sure that | must strive to get what is proposed, so that when the boys 
come home I can say that I have done what I could. 


The uncertainty about the future is somewhat trying. Will money change the relativity 
of its value as it did soon after 1918 ? 


q 
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Well, Zenodotus 


One Must Make An 
of words even with Christmas in view. If we could be heard all over the seven seas there 
would I am sure be in the ears of all our serving men and women the promise on our part to 
keep the ways open for them combined with our warmest wishes for such joy as Christmas 
promises afford. And so, too, | wish you and other hard-pressed librarians the peace ‘of the 


season. 
Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS, 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
THe Norwoop Report. 


I am surprised that certain portions of this Report (“ Curriculum and Examinations in 
Secondary Schools ”—Board of Education, 1943), have not been given the same prominence 
as the McColvin Report, and as widely discussed. 


Pages 76-79 deal with School Libraries ; their great value to the scholars, stock, equip- 
ment, etc. I quote from page 78 (for the better use of school libraries) “ First, training in 
the right use of books and appreciation of their place in life.” Surely this training is one of 
the first essentials in the work of our Children’s Libraries. Where can anyone find better 
teachers for this work than our own Children’s Librarians > And the children having been 
given this training, why duplicate it in the schools ? 

And, “ There is no need for us to elaborate the kind of training we have in mind—use 
of the Catalogue, the differences between books of reference, as for example, a diétionary and 
an encyclopaedia, the use of tables of contents and indices.” Page 79, ‘“‘ The master or mistress 
acting as librarian... they may work out their own schemes.” 


Berrer 


We certainly do need to plan for the ‘“ Better World” we are hoping for, but 1 very 
much doubt it there will be any teachers living in that Better World who will obtain proper 
teaching qualifications and experience, and be able to obtain such qualifications and experience 
in Librarianship, including Cataloguing, as will fit them to teach their scholars in these 
matters. 


Surely it is the duty of the Board of Education to insist upon the important work of 
School Libraries being under the control of the professional Librarian, and not leave the 
children to instruction “ in the use of the Catalogue,” for instance, compiled “ according to 
the teachers own schemes.” With all the new plans coming into operation, it should be a 
simple matter to arrange for properly experienced Librarians to take charge of the school 
libraries near them, and to be released from their normal duties for a few hours, to attend the 
schools for this purpose as and when necessary. 


I shall be very pleased to know the views of others on these matters. 


Vale ! 
ALCIBIADES. 


Our Greek Friends continue to write us full and stirring letters concerning the professional 
questions of the day. We are regretfully compelled, owing to lack of space, to hold over some 
of these for our January issue.—[Ed., “ L.W.”’] 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreRs ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor Lp. 
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Personal News 

L/Cpl. Kevin Gaffney, London Irish Rifles, 
Assistant at Bethnal Green Public Libraries, 
has been awarded the Military Medal in 
recognition of gallant and distinguished services 
in Sicily. 

Telegraphist B. Harris, Royal Navy, Acting 
Senior Assistant, Paddington Public Libraries, 
is reported missing in the Middle East. 


Obituary 


Leonard Cyril Wharton. With his sudden 
passing on November 10 we lose one of the 
friendliest of gentle scholars. Few who are 
“ardent conferenciers” but knew well the 
long white locks that adorned the eager, 
bespectacled face, the quick, somewhat- 
Stooping gait and the far-away absorption of 
this, the most miscellaneously-minded scholar 
of our library generation. The Times rightly 
remarks that he was picturesque and a few 
thought his studies ambled too far from the 
practical pathways of men, but even amongst 
those who could not follow the occasional 
complexities of his thinking—‘‘ even if he 
described a bicycle ride to Wales he would end 
up in Prague,” someone once remarked—there 
was none, knowing him, who did not have a 
real affection for him. 

* * * 

To some of us it is a shock to know that 
he was only sixty-six. His shaggy whiteness 
may have been a reason. I cannot recall when 
he was not elderly in appearance. In fact he 
was born in 1877, the son of the author of the 
edition of Sappho from which he, the father, 
was known as “ Sappho Wharton.” It was, 
by the way, an edition of the original text, with 
notes, selected headings and a literal transla- 
tion, published in 1885 and running to a third 
edition in 1895. The son was preparing a new 
edition of it at the time of his death. We may 
yet hear of it further. 

* * * 

Educated at St. Paul’s School and at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, he entered the library of 
the British Museum in 1902. Early he was 
captivated by the Slavonic languages in which 
he became the national library’s expert, and 
his travels extended to every country and 
practically to every city where those were 
wrjtten or spoken. His contributions to our 
discussions turned mainly toward those 
languages and countries, and he added many 


an illustration of the bearings of simple library 
problems here on those of Eastern Europe, 
For he was the most modest of men, ready to 
take part in the most ordinary discussion and, 
indeed, to serve on any committee where he 
thought he could be useful. Thus he was of 
much assistance in the old days to the Library 
Association and in later years was a member of 
the London and Home Counties Branch 
Council. One always felt, however, that mog 
friendly and expansive as he always was, with 
him we were in the presence of a mind whose 
contents outranged our own by leagues. The 
present writer, walking with him on many 
occasions, sitting with him at tables of small 
committees, sometimes at a_tea-table, has 
drawn out his love of beauty in books, his 
knowledge of their whereabouts and _ his 
familiarity with the private colleétions in 
various parts of the country, but above all his 
minute knowledge of words, their derivation, 
pronunciation and many interpretations. 

He held certain extra and honorary offices, 
He was the librarian and held a lectureship at 
the School of Slavonic Studies, was for fifteen 
years joint-secretary of the Philological Society, 
served on the council of the Folk Lore Society, 
and was of the Committee on Documentation 
of the British Standards Institution. But I am 
sure these were only some of his interests. 

* * * 

What is remarkable is the smallness of his 
literary contribution. Some papers he wrote, as 
the files of the library journals show, but no 
book bears his name. Probably his life-work is 
hidden in the anonymity of British Museum 
publications. For us his memory must rest 
upon his personality alone. His last appearance 
was at the A.S.L.I.B. Conference in September. 
It is Strange to think that all future meetings 
will be without him. 

* * * 

He retired from the British Museum at 
sixty, but returned to give war-service 
continued until the last day of Oétober. 

W.C.B.S. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1). 

“ Soviet Russia ” is the subjeét of a special 
list from DERBYSHIRE and NOTTING- 
HAMSHIRE County Libraries. It is a joint 
venture and the two authorities are to be 
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ratulated on a full and excellent produc- 
ion. BRIGHTON Public Art Gallery have 
wranged their usual autumn exhibition of 
pidtures. BRISTOL Public Libraries have 
ssued an of autumn 
e@ures. ST. PANCRAS Public Libraries 
arranged an excellent series of lectures especially 
for children. They are held every Wednesday. 
SUNDERLAND Art Gallery and Museum 
recently held exhibitions of Tom 
Webster's Cartoons ” and “ Paris in Piétures,” 
ind also “‘ English Holiday Scenery,” modern 
oil paintings. At WORTHING an exhibition 
of paintings and drawings by E. A. Sallie 
Benney, R.B.A., A.R.C.A.; C. A. Morris, 
AR.W.S., and Morgan Rendle, R.B.A., R.I., 
AR.W.A., is now on view. Bulletins have 
iso been received from TOTTENHAM, 
BETHNAL GREEN, ISLINGTON, HALI- 
FAX, BURTON-UPON-TRENT and SWIN- 
TON AND PENDLEBURY, in each instance 
they are up to the usual standards of these 
libraries, the first two being in the first class 
for such publications. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


BIRKENHEAD Public Libraries, Museum and 
Arts Committee.—-Statistical Report for 
year ending 318t March, 1943. Adcting 
Librarian, H. Y. Huddart. Population 
(1931), 147,946. Stock: Lending, 90,703 ; 
Junior, 8,229 ; Reference, 27,177. Additions 
8,483. Withdrawals, 6,137. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 357,783 ; Junior, 100,590; Reference, 
22,060; Branches, 292,716. Borrowers’ 
tickets in force, 42,313. Branches, 3. 

Issued in lieu of an annual report, these sheets of 
fatistics show that the library service was maintained 
tan almost pre-war Standard, and that considerable 
progress was made in all direétions. Book circulation 
eared to great heights both in quality and quantity, and 
mounted to 172,000 more than in the previous year. 
Every department was represented in the increa 
sue, the Central Adult Lending and the Branch 
ibraries Standing out particularly well. A number of 
MtereSting exhibitions were arranged in the Art 
Gallery, and the increase in the number of visitors 
uttifies the continuance of this policy. Visitors to the 
\t Gallery during the year totalled 49,001. 

Sustot Public Libraries.—Reading in Bristol : 
Annual Report, 1942-1943. City Librarian, 
James Ross, M.A., F.R.S.L., F.L.A. Popu- 
lation (est. 1938- 9), 415,100. Rate, 2.75d. 
Income from Rate, £35,910. Stock: Lend- 


ing, 164,847; Reference, 171,443. Addi- 
tions, 30,145. Withdrawals, 18,818. Issues : 
Adult Lending, 2,025,399 ; Children (includ- 
ing Schools), 497,284; Reference, 140,880 ; 
Library of Commerce, 110,171 ; Newsrooms 
and Patents Library, 4,283; Reading 
Rooms, 3,011. Borrowers, 81,379; extra 
tickets, 27,639. Branches, 14. 

Substantial progress in all departments of the 
Libraries is reported in the year being reviewed. Book 
circulation reached record figures, well over two and 
threequarter millions, showing an increase of 393,871 
compared with the year previous. The daily average 
issue amounted to 8,958. These figures are the highest 
ever recorded in the history of the Libraries, and are 
Striking evidence of the popularity and importance of 
the library service. All classes of literature were in 
greater demand than ever. Following are the percentage 
increases in some of the classes. Language 35» History 
and Biography 33, Natural Science 29, Useful Arts 21, 
and Fine Arts 20. The issue of children’s books 
returned an increase of 47,184 on the year’s working, 
Over 5,000 new readers were registered during the year. 
As a result of the Book Salvage Drive, 763,857 volumes 
were received, 26,272 of these were worth preserving. 
The Libraries Committee regrets their inability, owing 
to war conditions, to proceed with the ereétion of 
libraries in areas of the City at present without such 
provision. 


Dersy Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—72nd Annual Report. Year ending 
318t March, 1943. Director and Librarian, 
James Ormerod, F.L.A. Population (est. 
1943), 129,600. Rate, 2.68d. Total expendi- 
ture, £12,516. Total Stock, 88,077. Additions 
5,073. Withdrawals, 4,309. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 449,433; Reference, 21,249; Branches, 
361,066. Borrowers’ tickets in force, 43,174. 


Branches, 2. 

Despite ever increasing difficulties, the results of 
the year's activities in all —— was distinétly 
encouraging. Issues were higher than in the previous 
year in all departments, and the aggregate total showed 
an increase of 34,851. The Junior Library at the 
Alvaston Branch has been re-opened after being 
occupied by military authorities for a very considerable 
period. Many new borrowers arrived from a large camp 
in this distriét. These two faéts were responsible for the 
large issue increase at the Alvaston Library. The 
activities of the Museum and Art Gallery have been 
increased by the arrangement of concerts, le€tures and 
special exhibitions. 


NATIONAL CENTRAL LiIBRARY.—26th and 27th 


Annual Reports, 1941-1943. 

This Report covers what may well be two of the 
most eventful years in the history of the Library. 
Normal service has been continued to all types of 
libraries in the kingdom, in spite of enemy attempts to 
destroy the Library. In addition an enormous amount 
of special work has been carried through in other 
direétions. This includes assistance to Government 
Departments and other institutions ; loans of books to 
H.M. Forces ; loans to aliens in internment camps, and 
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to servicemen and refugees from allied countries. The 
Library continued to aét as the agent of the American 
Library Association’s Committee on International 
Relations in conneétion with the distribution of 
American books and periodicals. 15,397 items were 
distributed, making a total of 35,427 items since the 
scheme began. Co-operation has also been maintained 
with the American Library Association in the scheme to 
further the supply of American books to British public 
libraries. In April, 1941, about two-thirds of the 
Library’s premises was destroyed by fire caused by 
enemy action. The total number of books lost in the 
fire amounted to 104,349, including many valuable sets 
and series. The Library also suffered grievous loss by 
the deaths of two old and valued friends. Sir Henry 
Miers, the only remaining member of the original 
Board of Trustees, died in December, 1942; and Dr. 
Holland Rose, who presented his library of historical 
works to the N.C.L., passed away in March, 1942. 
Book circulation in the period under review rapidly 
increased, although the annual totals do not yet approach 
the last pre-war year. In 1942-3 circulation amounted 
to $0,210, an increase of 6,800 on the previous year’s 
total, which was 3,990 more than in 1941-2. Issues to 
adult classes totalled 9,602 last year, an increase of 1,135 
on 1941-2. The Committee again appeal for donations 
of cash and books to assist the work of the Library 
which is seriously hampered by lack of an adequate 
income, 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL. 

Hupson (Derek) Thomas Barnes of “ The 
Times.” Illus. Cambridge University Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The history of The Times is gradually being 
disclosed in print. Delane’s life has been pretty fully 
written, a full dress history of the early years of the 
paper has appeared, and now we get a lengthy story of 
the life of Thomas Barnes, its editor from 1817 to 1841. 
He was the first man in the editorial chair of The Times 
really to sec its possibilities and he placed the paper on a 
pedestal from which in spite of many set-backs it has 
never really descended. The author may be congratu- 
lated on finding so much material and also on having the 
co-operation of Mr. Harold Child in discovering many 
specimens of Barnes’ writings. It is regrettable that he 
has adopted the method of placing the notes at the end 
of the book, rendering them almost impossible to use. 
MorGan (Charles) The House of Macmillan 

(1843-1943). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

The two young Scottish booksellers’ assistants, 
who Started publishing in 1843 “ builded better than 
they knew.” Daniel and Alexander Macmillan, peasants 
from the island of Arran, were to be the founders of one 
of the greatest of London publishing houses. The story 
of its ps wdvac is well told by Mr. Charles Morgan, 
who has had access to many sources of information 
which have enabled him to throw light on such 
problems as the rejection of Shaw’s novels and the 
curious seleétion from Wells’s output. It is a fascinating 
volume and contains much fresh information on the 
literary history of the 19th century. 


Preston (George R., Jr.) Thomas Wolfe, 
Bibliography. Frontis. Charles S. Boesea, 
New York. $4.00 net. 

The bibliography of individual authors is alway 
worth doing and the one before us is no exception to this 
rule. The editions are fully described, both those ig 
book form and those occurring in periodicals. Th 
index contains several title references under “ A” 
“An” and “ The.” This is a pity and spoils a 
otherwise good piece of work. 


GENERAL. 


ArmstronG (Warren) Freedom of the Seas, 
Foreword by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Winster. With 30 illus. Jarrolds. 12s, 6d 
net. 

When a man has been down to the sea in ships and 
has experienced the vicissitudes that the author of this 
book has experienced he is well entitled to write 
rousing tale of the sea, and here we have an admirable 
description of the joys and dangers of sea-trading, of the 
vast of recent years in sea-transport and 
travel, and, in short, of the thousand and one adven- 
tures on the ocean wave. There is good sound stuff in 
this book and not all of it is ‘‘ plain sailing.” It contains 
debateable subject matter and will form a valuabe 
contribution to the subject with which it deals for many 
a long day to come. 


Berkovits (E.) Towards Historic Judaism, 
East and West Library. 5s. net. 

The author looks to a great spiritual revival of 
Judaism to solve the Jewish problem. He objeéts to the 
gradual assimilation of the Jewish people in the grea 
nations of the world and desires the one Jewish nation 
in its own home—Palestine. 


Braums (Caryl) Robert Helpmann, Choreo- 
grapher. Illus. by Tunbrige-Sedgwick 
(Photographs by Russell Sedgwick). Bats- 
ford. 18s. net. 

There are many excellent full-page piétures of 
ballet in this very attra€tive book, and in this description 
of Helpmann’s work and aims to get a clear piture of his 
artistic development and his technique at a time when 
a hundred difficulties beset the art. Three ballets ar 
here dealt with, Comus, Hamlet and The Birds. Seventy 

hotographs by Russell Sedgwick accompany th 
tterpress, the most Striking of these representing 

Helpmann as Hamlet and as Comus. Beautiful studies 

of “ The Birds ” include some charming poses of Beryl 

Grey and Alexis Rassine. 


Crark (Henry W., D.D.) The Cross and the 
Eternal Order. A Study of Atonement in 
its Cosmic Significance. Foreword by 
Professor C. H. Dodd, M.A., D.D. Lutter 
worth. 14s. net. 


A serious work which will appeal to the many who 
desire to clear their minds on the all-important subj 
of the doétrine of the Atonement. Dr. Clark’s conclu 
sions have a philosophical as well as a theological impor, 
and throw a fresh light on the ever debatable discussion 
of the literal interpretation of the work of Christ, Is 
these pages thought is stimulated and a great light 


4 

shines. 
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GancuLeE (N.) The Russian Horizon. An 
Anthology. With a Foreword by H. G. 
Wells. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

A very interesting colleétion of passages illustrative 
{the Russian spirit taken from many famous writers. 
Puagtaphs and sections, are taken from not only Soviet 
griters, but from several Western authors which show 
ut in the minds of these great writers there was 
dways sympathy for the Revolutionary movement in 
jussia. The later quotations show the various aspects 
{the re-organization of Russia under the Socialist 
Revolutionary regime. 

Gairrirs (Gwilym O.) Interpreters of Man. 
A Review of Secular and Religious Thought 
from Hegel to Barth. Lutterworth. 15s. 
net. 

The author is of opinion that the hey-day of man’s 
oafidence in himself is over and Reaétion against 
Humanism has set in. He has seleéted a series of authors 

ing from Hegel through Nietzsche, Tolstoi, H. G. 
Tells and others to Karl Barth, and has studied them 
vith a view to proving his case. The index does not 
stow that he has quoted Shaw, but pp. 235-6 mentions 
‘Too True to be Good,” which is indexed under its 


athe. 

Hart-Davies (D. E.) The Severity of God. A 
Study of Judgment, Human and Divine. 
Pickering & Inglis. 4s. net. 

The author is a leéturer on Bible Subjeéts who has 
atried glad tidings over many parts of the world. Two 
fthe le€tures are embodied here but the main aim has 
ken to attempt to inspire a fresh confidence in the 
wered Word. At this dark hour, when faith in goodness 
s Strained, readers will welcome this helpful guide to 
uppier times. 

INCHFAWN (Fay) Salute to the Village. Illus, 
Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

From the last days of peace, through the dread 
wound of the siren and days of danger, to the changes 
‘which are sure to come,”’ this is “‘ my village.”” The 
tory is simply told in full detail from the manipulations 
fatin opener to the expert use of a Stirrup-pump. A 
wok that will surely appeal to the many hundreds of 
ilages like it in our home country. 
sr (L. Stanley, M.A., Ed.) Live Books 

Resurrected.—Hunrt (Leigh) Men, Women 
and Books. A Seleétion of Sketches, Essays, 
and Critical Memoirs from his uncolleéted 
Prose Writings. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 

Leigh Hunt’s essays were published originally in 
47 and their revival is to be welcomed, especially in 
te workmanlike, scholarly form at a reasonable price 
Sthe present volume edited, in a format suitable for 
ibraries, by Mr. Jast in the now much-to-be commended 
enes, “ Live Books Resurreéted.” There is plenty of 
"imety among these essays, as witness those On the 
inside of an Omnibus, A Visit to the Zoological 
landens, Life and Letters of Madame de Sevigné, 
“eauthor’s modest dissertations on Female Beauty, on 
bookbinding, British Poetesses, Pepy’s Visits to Africa, 
ada hundred other good subjeéts for short sketches. 
Though perhaps not the finest work that Leigh Hunt 
pduced, this colleétion is well worth a permanent 
Msition on the library shelves. 


Leicu (Leo A., F.R.P.S.) Modern Portrait 
Technique.: Illus. Fountain Press. 15s. 


net. 

There is an art in portraiture which does not only 
depend on the camera—it lies in the eye of the beholder. 
Posing, lighting, a happy or especially charaéteristic 
mood, are some of the desirable qualities which may 
make or mar a piéture. Obviously there are psycho- 
logical moments for both photographer and his subjeét 
in which to obtain the best results. At the same time the 
author has dwelt on the important point that it is not 
only the sitter who should be pleased with the result of 
his work (if possible) but the artist behind the camera. 
This is a council of perfeétion, for the sitter certainly 
has a right to say whether he is satisfied with the likeness 
to himself (or herself) as well as with the photograph as 
a work of art. Anyhow, to cut matters short, here is a 
book which professional photographers as well as 
amateurs might do well to Study. It covers a range of 
subjeéts from equipment to lighting, colour, exposure 
and “ finishing.”” The reproduétions are excellent, and 
helpful. The aim forms a basis for a higher standard of 

ortraiture. We regret to notice that the author died 
fore his book appeared, but Mr. Harris is responsible 
for seeing the manuscript through the press. 
McMittan_ (Richard) Rendezvous with 
Rommel. The Story of Eighth Army. 19 
illus. Jarrolds. tos. 6d. net. 

General Montgomery is a piéturesque figure of the 
second great world war who will go down in history as 
a man of unfailing pluck and energy. Here we have the 
Story of how he, and the brave men with him, met and 
outwitted the German leader, Rommel. It is a thrilling 
tale of hardship, courage and Staying power, full of 
grand episodes and exciting incident. Rendezvous with 
Rommel will remain a definite contribution to the records 
of the war which deal first and foremost with the 
various aspeéts of the Mediterranean battle front. 
Rorn (Cecil) The Jewish Contribution to 

Civilisation. East and West Library. 5s. 6d. 
net. 

In these times when attacks on Jews and Jewish 
life are common, especially in Central Europe, it is well 
to have a book like the one before us, to restore to some 
extent the balance of truth. The author shows that in 
every aspect of human life Jews have been prominent. 
In invention, reform and in art, to name only three, he 
is able to quote many famous names of the Jewish race 
and to show without doubt that the contribution of 
Jews to Civilization has been of great importance to 
the world. 

SmitrH (Paul |.) Synthetic Adhesives. Illus. 
Brooklyn, Chemical Publishing Co. $3.00. 

A useful handbook of every form of synthetic 
adhesive. As the author says, different materials require 
different forms of adhesive, and in this work he has 
attempted to give details of the type required in every 
case. Chapters deal with Dry Gluefilm, Phenol- 
Formaldehyde Resin, Liquid and Solid Glues, 
Chlorinated: Rubber and Synthetic Rubber Cements, and 
the Use of Synthetic Adhesives in the Manufaéture of 
Aeronautical Improved Plywood and High-Density 
Woods. The plates and tables are helpful and the author 
is careful to State that, valuable as these synthetic 
produéts are and must become, they do not supplant the 
natural produéts. 
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to servicemen and refugees from allied countries. The 
Library continued to aét as the agent of the American 
Library Association’s Committee on International 
Relations in conneétion with the distribution of 
American books and periodicals. 15,397 items were 
distributed, making a total of 35,427 items since the 
scheme began. Co-operation has also been maintained 
with the American Library Association in the scheme to 
further the supply of American books to British public 
libraries. In April, 1941, about two-thirds of the 
Library’s premises was destroyed by fire caused by 
enemy aétion. The total number of books lost in the 
fire amounted to 104,349, including many valuable sets 
and series. The Library also suffered grievous loss by 
the deaths of two old and valued friends. Sir Henry 
Miers, the only remaining member of the original 
Board of Trustees, died in December, 1942; and Dr. 
Holland Rose, who presented his library of historical 
works to the N.C.L., passed away in March, 1942. 
Book circulation in the period under review rapidly 
increased, although the annual totals do not yet approach 
the last pre-war year. In 1942-3 circulation amounted 
to $0,210, an increase of 6,800 on the previous year’s 
total, which was 3,990 more than in 1941-2. Issues to 
adult classes totalled 9,602 last year, an increase of 1,135 
on 1941-2. The Committee again appeal for donations 
of cash and books to assist the work of the Library 
which is seriously hampered by lack of an adequate 
income. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL. 

Hupson (Derek) Thomas Barnes of “ The 
Times.” Illus. Cambridge University Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The history of The Times is gradually being 
disclosed in print. Delane’s life has been pretty fully 
written, a full dress history of the early years of the 
paper has appeared, and now we get a lengthy story of 
the life of Thomas Barnes, its editor from 1817 to 1841. 
He was the first man in the editorial chair of The Times 
really to see its possibilities and he placed the paper on a 
pedeStal from which in spite of many set-backs it has 
never teally descended. The author may be congratu- 
lated on finding so much material and also on having the 
co-operation of Mr. Harold Child in discovering many 
specimens of Barnes’ writings. It is regrettable that he 
has adopted the method of placing the notes at the end 
of the book, rendering them almost impossible to use. 


MorGan (Charles) The House of Macmillan 
(1843-1943). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

The two young Scottish booksellers’ assistants, 
who Started publishing in 1843 “ builded better than 
they knew.” Daniel and Alexander Macmillan, peasants 
from the island of Arran, were to be the founders of one 
of the greatest of London publishing houses. The story 
of its development is well told by Mr. Charles Morgan, 
who has had access to many sources of information 
which have enabled him to throw light on such 
problems as the rejection of Shaw’s novels and the 
curious scleétion from Wells’s output. It is a fascinating 
volume and contains much fresh information on the 
literary history of the 19th century. 


Preston (George R., Jr.) Thomas Wolfe, a 
Bibliography. Frontis. Charles S. Boesen, 
New York. $4.00 net. 

The bibliography of individual authors is always 
worth doing and the one before us is no exception to this 
rule. The editions are fully described, both those in 
book form and those occurring in periodicals. The 
index contains several title references under “ A,” 
“An” and “ The.” This is a pity and spoils an 
otherwise good piece of work. 


GENERAL. 


ArmstronG (Warren) Freedom of the Seas, 
Foreword by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Winster. With 30 illus. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d, 
net. 

When a man has been down to the sea in ships and 
has experienced the vicissitudes that the author of this 
book has experienced he is well entitled to write a 
rousing tale of the sea, and here we have an admirable 
description of the joys and dangers of sea-trading, of the 
vast p ner wee of recent years in sea-transport and 
travel, and, in short, of the thousand and one adven- 
tures on the ocean wave. There is good sound stuff in 
this book and not all of it is “‘ plain sailing.”’ It contains 
debateable subject matter and will form a valuable 
contribution to the subjeét with which it deals for many 
a long day to come. 


Berxovits (E.) Towards Historic Judaism. 
East and West Library. 5s. net. 

The author looks to a great spiritual revival of 
Judaism to solve the Jewish problem. He objeéts to the 
gradual assimilation of the Jewish people in the great 
nations of the world and desires the one Jewish nation 
in its own home—Palestine. 


Braums (Caryl) Robert Helpmann, Choreo- 
grapher. Illus. by Tunbrige-Sedgwick 
(Photographs by Russell Sedgwick). Bats- 
ford. 18s. net. 

There are many excellent full-page pictures of 
ballet in this very attraétive book, and in this description 
of Helpmann’s work and aims to get a clear picture of his 
artistic development and his technique at a time when 
a hundred difficulties beset the art. Three ballets are 
here dealt with, Comus, Hamlet and The Birds. Seventy 

hotographs by Russell Sedgwick accompany the 
tterpress, the most Striking of these representing 

Helpmann as Hamlet and as Comus. Beautiful studies 

of “ The Birds ” include some charming poses of Beryl 

Grey and Alexis Rassine. 


Crark (Henry W., D.D.) The Cross and the 
Eternal Order. A Study of Atonement in 
its Cosmic Significance. Foreword by 
Professor C. H. Dodd, M.A., D.D. Lutter- 
worth. 14s. net. 

A serious work which will appeal to the many who 
desire to clear their minds on the all-important subjet 
of the doétrine of the Atonement. Dr. Clark’s conclu- 
sions have a philosophical as well as a theological import, 
and throw a fresh light on the ever debatable discussion 
of the literal interpretation of the work of Christ. In 
these pages thought is stimulated and a great light 
shines, 
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GancuLEE (N.) The Russian Horizon. An 
Anthology. With a Foreword by H. G. 
Wells. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

A very interesting colleétion of passages illustrative 
of the Russian spirit taken from many famous writers. 
Paragraphs and sections, are taken from not only Soviet 
writers, but from several Western authors which show 
tht in the minds of these great writers there was 
aways sympathy for the Revolutionary movement in 
Russia. The later quotations show the various aspects 
of the re-organization of Russia under the Socialist 
Revolutionary regime. 

Garrira (Gwilym O.) Interpreters of Man. 
A Review of Secular and Religious Thought 
from Hegel to Barth. Lutterworth. 15s. 


net. 

The author is of opinion that the hey-day of man’s 
confidence in himself is over and Reattion against 
Humanism has set in. He has selected a series of authors 

ing from Hegel through Nietzsche, Tolstoi, H. G. 
Wells and others to Karl Barth, and has studied them 
with a view to proving his case. The index does not 
show that he has quoted Shaw, but pp. 235-6 mentions 
“Too True to be Good,” which is indexed under its 


title. 

Hart-Davirs (D. E.) The Severity of God. A 
Study of Judgment, Human and Divine. 
Pickering & Inglis. 4s. net. 

The author is a leturer on Bible Subjeéts who has 
attied glad tidings over many parts of the world. Two 
of the le€tures are embodied here but the main aim has 
heen to attempt to inspire a fresh confidence in the 
sacred Word. At this dark hour, when faith in goodness 
is Strained, readers will welcome this helpful guide to 
happier times. 

INCHFAWN (Fay) Salute to the Village. Illus, 
Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

From the last days of peace, through the dread 
sound of the siren and days of danger, to the changes 
“which are sure to come,’’ this is ‘‘ my village.”’ The 
Sory is simply told in full detail from the manipulations 
ofa tin opener to the expert use of a Stirrup-pump. A 
book that will surely appeal to the many hundreds of 
villages like it in our home country. 

Jasr (L. Stanley, M.A., Ed.) Live Books 
Resurrected.—Hunr (Leigh) Men, Women 
and Books. A Seleétion of Sketches, Essays, 
and Critical Memoirs from his uncolleéted 
Prose Writings. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 

Leigh Hunt's essays were published originally in 
1847 and their revival is to be welcomed, especially in 
the workmanlike, scholarly form at a reasonable price 
% the present volume edited, in a format suitable for 
libraries, by Mr. Jast in the now much-to-be commended 
erties, “‘ Live Books Resurreéted.”” There is plenty of 
variety among these essays, as witness those On the 
Inside of an Omnibus, A Visit to the Zoological 
Gardens, Life and Letters of Madame de Sevigné, 
the author’s modest dissertations on Female Beauty, on 

binding, British Poetesses, Pepy’s Visits to Africa, 
td a hundred other good subjeéts for short sketches. 

Though perhaps not the finest work that Leigh Hunt 

produced, this colleétion is well worth a permanent 

Psition on the library shelves. 


Leicu (Leo A., F.R.P.S.) Modern Portrait 
Technique.: Illus. Fountain Press. 15s. 


net. 

There is an art in portraiture which does not only 
depend on the camera—it lies in the eye of the beholder. 
Posing, lighting, a happy or especially charatteristic 
mood, are some of the desirable qualities which may 
make or mar a piéture. Obviously there are psycho- 
logical moments for both photographer and his subjeé 
in which to obtain the best results. At the same time the 
author has dwelt on the important point that it is not 
only the sitter who should be pleased with the result of 
his work (if possible) but the artist behind the camera. 
This is a council of perfeétion, for the sitter certainly 
has a right to say whether he is satisfied with the likeness 
to himself (or herself) as well as with the photograph as 
a work of art. Anyhow, to cut matters short, here is a 
book which professional photographers as well as 
amateurs might do well to Study. It covers a range of 
subjeéts from equipment to lighting, colour, exposure 
and “ finishing.”” The reproduétions are excellent, and 
helpful. The aim forms a basis for a higher standard of 

ortraiture. We regret to notice that the author died 
fore his book appeared, but Mr. Harris is responsible 
for seeing the manuscript through the press. 
(Richard) Rendezvous’ with 
Rommel. The Story of Eighth Army. 19 
illus. Jarrolds. tos. 6d. net. 

General Montgomery is a pi¢turesque figure of the 
second great world war who will go down in history as 
a man of unfailing pluck and energy. Here we have the 
Story of how he, and the brave men with him, met and 
outwitted the German leader, Rommel. It is a thrilling 
tale of hardship, courage and Staying power, full of 
grand episodes and exciting incident. Rendezvous with 
Rommel will remain a definite contribution to the records 
of the war which deal first and foremost with the 
various aspetts of the Mediterranean battle front. 
Rorn (Cecil) The Jewish Contribution to 

Civilisation. East and West Library. 5s. 6d. 
net. 

In these times when attacks on Jews and Jewish 
life are common, especially in Central Europe, it is well 
to have a book like the one before us, to restore to some 
extent the balance of truth. The author shows that in 
every aspeé& of human life Jews have been prominent. 
In invention, reform and in art, to name only three, he 
is able to quote many famous names of the Jewish race 
and to show without doubt that the contribution of 
Jews to Civilization has been of great importance to 
the world. 

SmitH (Paul |.) Synthetic Adhesives. Illus. 
Brooklyn, Chemical Publishing Co. $3.00. 

A useful handbook of every form of synthetic 
adhesive. As the author says, different materials require 
different forms of adhesive, and in this work he has 
attempted to give details of the type required in every 
case. Chapters deal with Dry Gluefilm, Phenol- 
Formaldehyde Resin, Liquid and Solid Glues, 


Chlorinated: Rubber and Synthetic Rubber Cements, and 
the Use of Synthetic Adhesives in the Manufaéture of 
Aeronautical Improved Plywood and High-Density 
Woods, The plates and tables are helpful and the author 
is careful to State that, valuable as these synthetic 
produéts are and must become, they do not supplant the 
natural produéts. 
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Warr (Frederick B., L#.-Comdr. R.C.N.V.R.) 
Who Dare to Live. Macmillan. §s. net. 
Stirring poems which extol the man of the “ silent 
service,” brave merchantmen who ride the war-torn 
seas, with precious burdens of food and guns to free 
far-distant nations from the oppressor. There is good 
rousing Stuff amongst these verses and their author has 
done a service in telling of the courage and great- 
heartedness of seamen who deserve to share the glory 
of their more conspicuously placed brethren, in the 
fighting services. 
WILKINSON _ (Louis, Letters of 


Ed.) The 


Llewelyn Powys. With an Introd. by Alyse 
Gregory. Frontis. John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. 21s. net. 


Though possibly not likely to appeal to the masses 
this is a quiet Story of a man’s life told in his owa words. 
The editor has aimed at seleéting the salient points of 
Powys’s life, travels and his writings, and has especially 
Stressed such correspondence as has revealed his 
relations with his brothers and sisters. His views on 
public affairs have been made as clear as possible, 
especially as they affected present conditions, pacifism, 
communism and other grave questions of the day. He 
was an ardent and sound-minded thinker. 


YounG (Helen, R.N.) Quick Reference Book 
for Nurses» sth edn. Frontis. Lippincott. 


10s. net. 

The fifth edition of this indispensable text-book for 
nurses has been completely revised. The author is the 
Direétor of Nursing at the Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Centre, who has been assisted in the compilation 
by Georgia A. Morrison and Margaret Eliot. ‘The 
material, colleéted by nurses for nurses, has been 
arranged alphabetically under six main topies, namely 
General Information, Materia Medica, Nursing Technic, 
Dietotherapy, Medical and Surgical Nursing and 
Obstetric Nursing. There is no special index, but 
perhaps this is not necessary, considering the compact 
and handy arrangement of the text. 


FICTION. 
Forp (Elizabeth) The Blue Cockade. 
worth, 8s. 6d. net. 

Here we have a rollicking story of the late 
eighteenth century with baronets and dukes, scenes in 
country eStates and in London, a background of passion 
and violence in the time of the Gordon rioters and a 
beautiful heroine, who would be no heroine of the period 
were she not kidnapped by a villian. Escaping over a 
balcony she makes her choice at length between her 
three adorers. It is all tremendously breathless and 
exciting. 

Gatioway (Anna) Crossing Paths. 
7s. 6d. net 

Susy Viney, riding her bicycle, tinds a toad in her 
path and in trying to avoid it she runs into Walter 
Kingsclere’s car and bruises her arm. He takes her 
home and from that moment he becomes her hero. 
Walter is a man ot forty and her romance does not run 
smoothly, though the faét that she is engaged as 
gardener at his house gives them many an opportunity 
of becoming friendly. A tale of love and misunder- 
Standing which young people will thoroughly enjoy. 


Lutter- 


Jenkins. 


Linvsay (Kathleen) Love in Sympathy. Jen- 
kins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mary Ryan's father was a criminal and to save the 
child from a tragic fate, Hugh Callendar adopts her and 
has her educated abroad. Hugh is engaged to Suzanne 
but when she finds he has been crippled in a car aeci- 
dent she sheers off and he is left lamenting. Mary comes 
to the rescue and a companionate marriage is agreed 
upon. Then complications occur and it is only by sheer 
strength of will that Hugh pulls his chestnuts out of the 
fire. 

Marsu (Eileen) A Walled Garden. Lutter. 
worth. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Story tells of Catherine’s sacrifice on behalf of 
her sick and aged father, who begs her not to leave him, 
Catty is the true little housekeeper, seeing that her 
father’s food is well cooked, looking after the sweet- 
shop and feeding the hens as well as doing the gardening. 
But she is only nineteen and the tragedy comes when her 
lover sails away to the West. For twenty years amidst 
Storm, trial and warfare she remains loyal to her tru, 
and at the end she reaps the reward of her steadfastness. 
Srarrk (Leonora) Colonel’s Lady. Jenkins, 

7s. 6d. net. 

This is the third printing of a refreshing narrative 
dealing with the experiences of a married woman of 
twenty-three who, in company with a husband, called 
William, two baby sons, Jeremy and Simon, not 
forgetting Nannie, adventures boldly to India where she 
finds much that is amusing to write about. After that 
comes life in barracks in England, life in Chatchester 
at Christmas time, and the climax when our Colonel 
William retires from aétive service and settles at the 
War Office. Attractive little verses are interspersed 
throughout. 

Symons (Beryl) Jane Carberry and the Laughing 
Fountain. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Jane Carberry is getting to be quite a well-known 
figure with her intuitional dreams which serve her (and 
the Story) so well. Murder, spies and tifth columnists 
are all here, but Jane gets there, exposes the lot and saves 
England for the time being. 

Vincent (Lady Kitty) These Within. Jen 
kins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ novel of espionage and counter-cspionage of the 
most thrilling kind, in which invasion, Fifth Columnists, 
an intrepid horsewoman called Kit and a lovely Leish 
lady called Reine O'Malley play their various réles. The 
scene is laid in England and Germany and the incidents 
follow on so quickly that readers will reach the end of 
the Story breathless with excitement. 

JUVENILES. 

FisHer (Margaret) and Rox (Henry) Banana 
Circus. Illus. by Henry Rox. Hammond, 
Hammond. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mouth-watering effeéts of making all sorts of 

uaint figures from bananas. The problem of how to get 

bananas is not solved, unfortunately. Anyway 4 
lovely picture book, and one which will serve to keep 


the memory of the banana green—or should we say 
yellow. The clever jacket of a banana seal balancing 


an orange on its nose is especially luscious. 
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GrimsHAW (Brian) The Obliging Elephant. 
Illus. by Leslie S. Haywood. Hammond, 
Hammond. 7s. 6d. net. 

Stories of Baron de Bong, his niece, his nephew and 
the dog from next door. Zebras, elephants and other 
animals play their part in the amazing adventures—cight 
in all—that are told in bright and simple language 
accompanied by gay and attractive coloured pictures. 
Why worry about a shortage in toys if you can give a 
book like this to the children at«Christmas ? 

Jacoss (Frances E.) Out of a Handkerchief. 
Illus. by Marion Downer. Hammond & 
Hammond. 5s. net. 

A fascinating book for kiddies and grown-ups 
alike. The pictures alone make the spectator want to 
begin getting his handkerchief out of his pocket and 
twirling it into all shapes and styles, from goose, 
rooster and Teddy Bear to butterfly and sailing boat. 
The only things required for this pastime are one man- 
size handkerchief and some rubber bands. Pray there 
afe coupons enough to go round and use string to save 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From the Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow. STALINGRAD, THE HEROIC DEFENCE 
OF SEVASTOPOL, V. Ivanov; THE YOUTH OF 
HEROIC LENINGRAD, T. Serebrennikov; WO- 
MAN IN THE SOVIET UNION, Boris Lavrenev ; 
STOUT HEART, A PROTEST AGAINST FASCIST 
VANDALISM, REPORT OF ANTI - FASCIST 
MEETING OF SOVIET WORKERS IN ART AND 
LITERATURE. Moscow, November 29, 1942. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

ANAIS PAULISTAS DE MEDICINA E CIRUR- 
GIA, June, August, 1943.—LA LETTRE DE LA 
FRANCE AU COMBAT, News of France at War, 
No. 9.—THE LIBRARIAN, November, 1943.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, Nov.-Dec., 1943.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, November, 
1943. —MORE BOOKS, The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library, O&tober, 1943.—SLAVIANIE, Monthly 
Journal of the All Slav Committee, Nos. 1-4, January- 
April, 1943. -NEW ZEALAND LIBR. ARIES, August, 
1943. —WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, ‘Oétober, 
1943. 


The Library Association 


LonpoN AND Home Counties BRANCH. 
REFERENCE 

Tue following from a Group member, 
illustrates the necessity of checking information 
from all but the most reliable and up-to-date 
sources. An enquiry was received for an 
illustration of the arms of Bradfield College ; 
search was made, and what appeared to be an 
excellent illustration found. Fortunately the 
enquirer was armed with some information ; 
he refused the illustration because it showed a 
ted saltire enclosed in a circle, whereas the 
ams he wished to see was a shield with 
chevron—he only needed to discover the 
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charge which appeared below the chevron. A 
telephone call to a neighbouring library which 
was likely to have later information, revealed 
that the enquirer’s statement was quite correct 
and provided him with the information he 
required. 

An error which may give an entirely wrong 
impression to anyone not very familiar with 
the correét quotation, is to be found on the 
title-page of the book The Immortal Master, by 
Alfred Dodd (recently published by Rider & 
Co.). Very carefully set out on the title-page 
is the following :—‘ This royal throne of 
kings, //1S (the italics are mine) sceptre’d isle, 
this earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, this 
other Eden, demi-paradise.” While fully 
realising the difficulties of printing and publish- 
ing in war-time, surely someone should have 
checked this more carefully, so as not to alter 
entirely the meaning of the passage quoted. 
Central Library, Harorp V. Royrre. 

East Ham, E.6. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“ Tue Lisrary Wor.p.” 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
Sir,—During the past year several of my 
brother librarians have written or telephoned a 
question from one invariable source : “‘ Where 
is Coleridge-Taylor buried 7” Then the en- 
quirer goes on to say that the composer’s 
portrait shows his resemblance to Chopin—a 
statement which might have surprised C.-T. 
No librarian has any right to expeé his 
brother librarians to buy his own book, Why 
should they ? But it is, I hope, not immodest 
of me to remind them that this question is 
answered in the official biography, Coleridge- 
Taylor, Musician: his Life and Letters, which is 
a full-scale work. It is, however, published by 
Augener, the well-known music publishers of 
Great Marlborough Street, London, and may 
therefore not be known in ordinary bookshops. 
Yours, etc., 


, Croydon. W. C. Berwick SAyYErs. 


Tue Eprror, 
“ THE Wor.p.” 
Sir,—-May I, through your columns, ask 
all Public Libraries whether they would be so 
kind as to let me have lists of the biographies 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin available in 
their lending sections. 
The information is required for Statistical 
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purposes and will be treated confidentially. 
The names of public authorities who reply 
will not be divulged and individual lists will 
not be published. . 
Yours, etc., 

17, Junction Road, Trory. 
Burgess Hill, 
Sussex. 
Tue Eprror, 
“ Tue Lisrary Worwp.” 

Sirx,—In Odtober, Glaucon asked Phaedrus 
“ What is wrong with our women librarians,” 
he pointed out that they have little or no 
representation on the L.A. Council or the 
post-war policy committee. He said it wasn’t 
the fault of the men who were “ willing to play 
fair.” Were women, he asked, not interested 
in the profession, were they craven in spirit 
and wanting in intelligence and foresight? I 
am afraid that Phaedrus may be too busy to 
reply to him, but I feel that someone ought to. 

It is quite true that women have little 
influence in the library profession; they do 
not attain high positions—they may run small 
branches, take charge of children’s libraries or 
even manage county libraries, but as a rule 
they do not become chiefs, deputies or heads 
of departments in municipal libraries. Is this 
entirely their own fault 7 

Before the war there was a “ fairly reason 
able balance between the sexes in the profes- 
sion”! but a “ very large proportion of the 
women remained for less than ten years? and 
the balance was maintained by a constant flow 
of new assistants so that there were always less 
experienced and qualified women available for 
the higher posts even if they had been accorded 
equal treatment. In the library profession the 
principle of equal pay: for equal work is not 
generally accepted. Indeed the men seem 
obsessed by the fear that if women are given 
equal chances and equal pay and do not 
constantly drain away the best by compelling 
resignation on marriage they will overrun 
the profession. “It is not healthy,” says 
Mr. Wellard,3 “for any profession to be 
monopolised by one sex—and particularly by 
women since this reacts directly to their own 
economic disadvantage ...feminised profes- 
sions become the final refuge of the halt, lame 
and blind.” Mr. McColvin* has voiced the 
male point of view in more detail. ‘ Women,” 
he says, “are quite capable of undertaking 
many, if not indeed all, types of library work,” 
but “ there are... good reasons why librarian- 


ship should not become entirely or pre 
dominantly a ‘women’s profession?” 
Unfortunately Mr. McColvin’s reasons, if 
accepted as valid, would bar all women from 
positions of any influence in libraries. Firgily, 
he says, because mose activities are “ run” 
men “senior executive and administrative 
library posts should be held by men ” and “ we 
cannot have men in charge unless we have men 
in all the subordinate grades” preparing to 
fill the higher posts; secondly, many of the 
contacts and duties are “ more appropriate” 
to a man; thirdly, men often have families to 
support and therefore jobs should be given to 
them; fourthly, women may marry and the 
experience they have gained be wasted. Mr. 
McColvin is frank, “‘ if women are admitted 
their presence must not be prejudicial to the 
interests of men.” It is the men, in faé&, who 
would keep women “ library domestics” or, 
to quote Mr. McColvin again, librarianship 
“a profession for men and an occupation for 
women.” 

Until women are allowed equality with men 
there will be difficulties in the way of their 
sitting on committees, even if they could get 
eleéted, but absence of women from com 
mittees does not mean that women are not 
interested in the profession. Those who go to 
library meetings will find women attend them, 
if they look at the examination results they 
will find women pass exams. and if they look 
round the libraries of the country they will 
find women very much awake and working 
hard by breaking the vicious circle which kept 
them without influence because they wer 
without experience, and without experienc 
Because they were without influence. Their 
work in wartime should be proof enough of 
their abilities without the need for militant 
gestures. What is needed is a little more frank 
discussion of the position of women if 
librarianship. Mr. Savage® has stated both 
sides of the question fairly enough, and the 
L.A. post-war policy committee has advocated 
equal pay for equal work. This is a beginning, 
Give women a fair chance and there will be 
no need to complain of their lack of intelligence 
or interest. 

1 am, Sir, 
A Woman Lrprary AssisTANT. 


1 L.A. Report for 1937. 

2 McColvin Report. 

3“The Public Library comes of age,”’ p. 42. 
4“Library Staffs,” p. 111. 

5 “The Librarian and his Committee,” p. 192. 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


To our Readers we wish a Happy New Year. 
* * * * 


It will be a momentous year, even if prophecies are not fulfilled in the sense in which 
they are so recklessly made. Threats of terrors at Christmas, especially for London, did not 
materialize. There are some readers who whisper that they do not believe in a Second Front 
atall. And so on; jade Rumour lies as earnestly today as ever in her unwholesome history. 
But much must happen before we can again utter the wish with which we begin. Our business, . 
in addition to our imperative war duties, is to carry to conclusions of value the post-war 
policies we have received from the Library Association. We have more than that to do, 
Some of our libraries, even those that have not suffered from direét bombing, are in a State 
which in peace conditions we should say was deplorable. One librarian, devoted wholly 
now to food-controlling (or rather distributing) remarked in our hearing : “ I can see that the 
Library is dying before my eyes.” An exaggeration, of course, but it is a significant remark. 
War losses, heavy demands and greatly increased carelessness in the use of books, as well as the 
&ringency of the publishing market, have made havoc of thousands of lending libraries, Some, 
indeed, so far as the fidtion seétions are concerned are returning to that condition which 
Clemence Dane describing a public library book called ‘* dirt and dog-ears;” a few have 
become what Mr. Savage said some Edinburgh seétions were when he went there, “ a collec- 
tion of smells.” This may do infinite harm to our service. 

One difficulty is discipline amongst readers. The staffs of libraries have to deal in allure- 
ments for them. To put the brake on their habits, good or evil, requires tact and courage, 
even the risk of becoming unpopular. Few librarians, especially few women, who naturally 
prefer to please, can exercise such discipline without great experience, That, however, is just 
what is most lacking at the moment. There will assuredly be much work for returning 
librarians to do. They must not judge from what they see. We have been submerged to an 
extent not previously experienced by huge demands and the lack of trained people to deal 
with them. 

a * * * * * 
To return to Post-War Policy. Criticism of the report of the Library Association Council 
is inevitable and is necessary. One critic has the hardihood to say that the report shows that 
its authors are “ tired” on exactly similar grounds to those used by Mussolini and Hitler 
when assailing the obsolete plutocratic-democracies. This sort of confusion of mind bemuses 
those who do not think round problems. To objeét to the existing L.A. Council doing this 
planning is merely silly. Who else could do it, with all the best young brains engaged else- 
where ; only the old, the unfit and the second-rate are ever left at home in war-time. Let us, 
as gracefully as we can, admit that we belong to one of these three categories. 
* * * * * * 


It would appear that some critics have not read the Report before rising to condemn. 
This will not do if any good to the movement is to ensue. There is quite a wide-spread notion 
that all small librarjes and their librarians are to lose their identity. Naturally the desire for 
survival will bring all who believe this into violent opposition. Surely the Library Association 
does not mean anything so destructive. There is no intention of management by a central, 
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and we suppose Government, authority. What is envisaged is a co-operative effort of localities 
through their own representatives. This is only one instance of a want of care in the reading 
of the Report. The library service must depend upon the knowledge first of librarians ; 
knowledge of what libraries need, of what those who are leading them are out to accomplish ; 
then upon the skill with which librarians represent these views to their committees; in short 
committees require, indeed desire, their librarians to educate them. Various libraries, our 
reports tell us, have appointed special reconstruction sub-committees to examine the Library 
Association proposals and their bearings on the local service. In one case, at least, the librarian 
has asked for a special meeting of his committee at which he may explain fully what is intended. 
This has been readily granted. 


* « * * * * 


Unless we get going in some such manner, we may be submerged. All the argument and 
wishful thought we possess will not make libraries a major service like roads, water or sewage 
disposal. These will have priority ; with these great schemes in hand and in the great housing 
rush, unless we are articulate, libraries may suffer very severe invisibility. No new housing 
estate development, no town-planning scheme, no rebuilding programme must be ignored. 
We are there or we are left out; we must at least let the authorities know what should be 
done. The new Education Bill must potentially or even actually have great influence upon 
libraries. Whatever the poor librarian, harassed as he is today, must read, in that parcel must 
come the new Bill. The great developments. in the stages of education, and especially in 
continued education, are unthinkable without greater library opportunities than now exist. 
There must be some very constructive study of this great social movement. 


* * * * * * 


The Bristol Report, albeit in a somewhat smaller type than customary in peace-time, is 
still one of the best things of its kind that reaches us. It is very gratifying that the great 
municipal libraries like Manchester, Leeds and Bristol are able still to issue interesting reports, 
because in spite of our difficulties this is the most vital time in the history of libraries. It would 
have been tragic for the whole movement if public libraries had not served, if not supremely 
well, at least most effectively during this epoch. Bristol has been one of the most severely 
attacked cities and yet in the fourth year of the war with short staff, buildings used for other 
purposes than libraries, and all the common as well as uncommon impediments of war, the 
circulation has leapt forward by 393,871 volumes, a figure which forty years ago would have 
been considered a very adequate total annual issue. We recall that soon after Mr. James Ross 
assumed the chief librarianship the issues were not one million: now they are 2,781,000. 
81,379 registered borrowers, apart from the school children who are served through the book 
box service to schools, are in the record. Like that of other libraries, the stock increase is 
relatively small, with withdrawals, the total strength increase being about 12,000. Excellent 
reference work has been done for various Ministerial departments; a number of selec 
bibliographies have been published, and our readers have seen our references to these from 
time to time. Without going through the various departments, we can say that there has been 
every sign of an inspiring direction and caretully-planned activity. The series of public lectures 
shows remarkable catholicity and appropriateness to the time. Like other libraries too, Bristol 
has suffered from lack of paint and decoration, althougha tew essential repairs have been carried 
out. “ Accommodation continues to be provided at the Central Library for the Town Clerk’s 
and Rates Departments, and also at Bedminster and St. Philip’s Libraries for the City Treasurer 
for the purpose of collecting rates and electricity accounts.” It will be remembered that the 
permanent offices of these departments were put out of action in the blitz. The salvage drive 
produced 763,857 volumes: 12.4 per cent. only were worth saving from pulping, and 3.5 per 
cent. only were fit for war damaged libraries—this, however, represents the substantial number 
of 26,272 volumes. It is reassuring to learn from Mr. Ross that these book drives lead him 
to fear no “ irreparable loss to literature.” It is our own experience. The service continues 
to be one of the cheapest in the country : this great city of 415,100 people spends only £40,843 
in maintaining the fine Central Library and fourteen branches as well as a schools libraries 
service, 
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Bees, Ants and a Wasp 


By W. A. Munrorp 
THe McColvin report was in the great tradition of English social documentation. Its incisive 
and devastating analysis of things as they are was brilliant. Its suggested remedies postulated 
the creation of an administrative machine so intricate and so bureaucratic that the mind reeled 
at the thought. Marx, Engels and the Webbs were scarcely more brilliant in their analysis ; 
they were scarcely more ambitious in the convolutions of their remedies. 

Blue Books are apt to lead to White Papers. The Proposals, by the Council of the Library 
Association, for the “ post-war re-organization and development” of the Public Library 
service owe much to the McColvin report. They also owe a great deal to that partly reformist, 
partly egalitarian, partly irresponsible spirit of reconstruction which is at present in vogue. 
That same spirit has already given to the world many reports, some of them embodying 
proposals which have been steadfastly opposed by much professional opinion for many years. 
After a few years of “ total war,” the froth is apt to appear more obvious than the liquid 
which produces it. While history seldom repeats itself, it is only too obvious that the present 
trend of what may be called Reconstruction Opinion bears illuminating resemblances to that 
of 1917-1918. There was a great deal of inherent good in that earlier movement, but there 
was also much of a quite different value which subsequently disappeared, unlamented. The 
present White Paper is not dissimilar; it may be useful to distinguish between its several 
different contributions to our professional assets. 

The present ‘ Proposals ” are prefaced by an introduction which endeavours to set out 
the functions and value of the Public Library service. As an approach it is scarcely inspiring. 
The Public Library seems to be envisaged as a kind of bulwark against what A. N. Whitehead 
has so well termed “‘ industrial feudalism,” a defence against ‘ the degradation of the individual 
into a funétional unit.” It visualizes the Public Library as ‘‘an opportunity for enhancing the 
dignity of the individual human being.” Its guiding philosophy would appear to be that school 
of thought which claims that a man’s soul may be saved daily during his hours of leisure, 
despite its great peril during his hours of work. It is, doubtless, an attractive theory, but it is 
not the only one. The “ Proposals” show no evidence of understanding that alternative and 
diametrically opposed point of view which has been developed, in some detail, by Eric Gill 
and others. The Council, admittedly, cannot weigh that alternative view, because, if it has any 
validity, then the major premise of the “ Proposals ” is falsified. But it is a point:of view 
which deserves attention by any who may have a suspicion that the evolution of our so-called 
“mass techhological society ” has already reached a stage which suggests, to the unbiased 
observer, alarming analogies in earlier civilizations in decline. 

I pass over, for the moment, the ‘ Proposals” conception of the educational function of 
the Public Library. That can come later, and in a different context. It is impossible to pass 
over the view expressed that “ by the facilities it affords for wide and unfettered reading the 
public library enables every man not only to enlarge his mind with the refined pleasures of 
great literature...” Refined pleasures! Is that the highest evaluation of reading which can 
be given by the Council of the Library Association? Do the works of Homer, Plato, 
Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe give refined pleasure ? Is this the funétion of great literature ? 
Why, it is a golden thread in the warp of living, of which personal experience is the woof ! 

The second seétion of the “ Proposals” is headed “ Essential conditions.” Four 
conditions of paramount importance are set out :-— 

(2) The provision of adequate services by suitable library authorities must be made 
compulsory. 

(6) There must be an appropriate department of the central government responsible 
for guiding, encouraging and co-ordinating the work of local library authorities and insisting 
upon their efficiency. 

(c) All local authorities must be rendered financially able to attain efficiency. 

(d) The composition and size of local government areas must be such that the best 
results are made possible. 

The “ Proposals ” show that the Council now seeks to persuade the profession to accept 
that government control which it rejected so emphatically in the Nineteen-Thirties. It seeks, . 
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moreover, to make this central controlling authority responsible for the maintenance of an 
“ adequate ” service which is left undefined. Nowhere in the report can the reader find any 
pronouncement on such vital matters as quantity and quality of book-stocks or on “‘ standards ” 
generally. It surely cannot be that the Council wishes to make a government department 
responsible for the maintenance of an “ adequacy ” which it cannot, or will not define ? 

The seétion on “ The library authority ” emphasises that the Public Library service must 
remain under Local Authority control, but suggests, vis 4 vis re-organization of areas, that 
the population of the library area should lie between one quarter and three-quarters of a 
million ; in a limited number of cases local geographic or economic factors will necessitate a 
smaller or larger unit, but adequate financial resources must always be assumed.” It must be 
presumed that the Council is aware of the implications of this generalization, but in the very 
next — we have the following :—‘‘ With the exception of a few extensive sparsely- 
populated areas the people outside the larger towns tend naturally to regard one or other of 
these larger towns as their cultural, economic and commercial centre. Therefore the bes 
area for the library service will embrace not only the nucleus town but also all the surrounding 
area which is thus closely related.”” This cohesive centripetalism applies also to smaller towns, 
The population requirement cannot, I argue, be satisfactorily related to provincial life in 
England, particularly in the wholly or partly non-industrialized counties. It is not difficult to 
find plenty of examples of compaét communities with a total population of no more than, say, 
30,000 to 100,000 which are in no normal sense linked to nor part of any larger community, 
save to the metropolis, or in the Pauline sense. It is possible, admittedly, that the population 
criterion may have great advantages, but let us not imagine for a moment that the two are 
mutually inclusive. The map of England is sufficient contradiction. 

The seétion discussed above ends with a footnote which includes this :—*‘ In the unlikely 
event of there being no general re-organization of local government areas...” A recent 
government statement in Parliament and the trend of vested opinion in the country suggest 
that there are other quite likely possibilities. This is admittedly merely another opinion ; it is 
included mainly to point out the possibly imperfeét foresight of this and other parts of the 
“ Proposals.” I suggest that a much more likely development is for Parliament to remove 
responsibilities from smaller authorities, leaving them their dignity and their own inherent 
virtue. 

The title of the seétion which follows, “ The relation of local and national government,” 
begins :—‘‘ There is at present no important local government activity, except the public 
library, without that measure of support and co-ordination from a department of the central 
government which, while preserving local initiative and interest and a proper degree of local 
control, is necessary for development on a nation-wide basis and freedom from the limitations 
of varying degrees of local ability and interest,” and has, later :—‘‘ There are many matters, 
more or less closely related to the work of libraries, such as broadcasting, museums, art 
galleries, historical monuments, music, the drama, the cinema and literature, and international 
cultural relations, which at present are not sufficiently within the purview of any government 
department, or are within the sphere of a variety of not always completely appropriate 
departments. A Ministry created to promote these and similar aétivities could be of very great 
service and it would undoubtedly be highly suitable for the duties set out in the preceding 
paragraph.” 

The very powerful case against State control of public libraries is completely side-stepped. 
There is also a very sound case for no State “ promotion” of the arts. Nothing, however, 
now appears to be too radical for the Council of the Library Association, although it, probably 
wisely, loses the opportunity of displaying its knowledge of the experience of Fine Arts 
Ministries in other countries (¢.g., in France). 

We are, then, led, by the “ Proposals ” to the conclusion that, short of a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, the Board of Education is the best choice. The earlier requirement was that it should 
facilitate that “ development on a nation-wide basis and freedom from the limitations of 
varying degrees of local ability and interest.” The implied assumption is assuredly not based 
upon any very close examination of the history of the Board of Education. Admirable work 
has been performed by the Board but is there any other government department whose policy 
has fluctuated more with the political trends of the times? Nay, in the financial crisis of 1931, 
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lack of central control enabled numbers of Public Library systems to improve and develop 
their services, progress which showed up the schools in sorry contrast. The present varieties 
in the standards of educational provision in this country would surprise any who have never 
experienced them. 

Paragraphs 25 to 28 of the “ Proposals,” under the heading “ Special Services,” make 
out the orthodox case, which is a good one, for regional reference libraries. Paragraph 28 
suggests central cataloguing and necessary bibliographical aids to readers. There is a strong 
case against central cataloguing, except as a useful supplement to local work. The chief 
advantages are presumably uniformity, efficiency and economy, but there are grave doubts 
whether these are of more importance than the resulting losses. We are usually beguiled, by 
the advocates of central cataloguing, with a picture of hundreds of local cataloguers all 
painfully cataloguing the same books at the same time. The regional bureau system has, 
however, showed the surprising lack of duplication of titles. I freely admit that this may 
imply a criticism of current stocking. 

On “ Library staff,” the case for division of library staff into Librarians and Service staff 
is made. The qualities for the Librarian are exemplified as “ understanding, intellectual 
perception and (particularly in the higher grades) administrative ability.” It may occur to 
others that that indescribable thrill which the printed word gives to some minds is of some 
little importance. The “ Proposals” also express the view that “ the task of relating books 
and readers, which is the main funétion of librarianship, can only be appreciated by those 
with somé actual experience in a library.” As was pointed out by a colleague recently, a 
good bookshop may obviously serve equally well. 

The seétion on “ The library in the community ” attaches the Council to the “ Books 
only ” school of thought. Paragraph 47 begins as follows :—“ It is the funétion of the public 
library to provide books ; the adult education it provides will be mainly in the informal and 
unregulated study of these books by individual users of the library. For the organization of 
formal educational aétivities the responsibility lies with the education authority and other 
agencies. The organization of lectures and other adult educational activities, therefore, is not 
properly part of the library service, but the provision of books for these purposes should be 
the responsibility of the public library system.” This statement of policy may appear to some 
librarians, particularly to those with experience of discussion group work, as a flat evasion of 
responsibility. Much useful extension work of this nature has been done but far more remains 
to be done, work, moreover, which it is difficult to visualize any educational agency under- 
taking with the same success. Sir Richard Livingstone, after an informative account of the 
Danish P.H.S., hazards the view that adult education in England, “ Instead of being created 
from above may grow up from below.”! Such a development fits naturally into the English 
tradition and it is suggested that it is short-sighted to ignore its possible scope. If the Public 
Library is to undertake no direé responsibility for the creation of cultural standards, but is 
content to build upon the foundation of those created by other agencies, then it may be 
casting aside a great opportunity of adding to those still scanty and now “ utility ” garments 
of civilization which clothe primitive man. 

The Library Association Council’s “ Proposals,” in my judgment, are of such a nature 
that they form an entirely unbalanced and inadequate statement of Post-War policy. 


The stars are setting and the caravan 
Starts for the dawn of nothing... 


They visualize a highly debatable funétion in a state of society which may have no validity. 
They evade their obvious responsibility of defining that ‘‘ adequate” service which they 
desire a government department to enforce. They show too little understanding of the 
provincial problem and of the great variety of reasons for poor services. They show too 
little imagination and highly questionable foresight. They generalize on unsound bases. They 
dogmatize on topics and issues which are highly controversial. They contain many good 
proposals, but too many others which are alarming in their possible implications. In our 
great need for better quality of staff, of stocks and of services generally, the profession can 
do better than this. 


1 The Future in Education, p. 63. 
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Nearly a decade ago I endeavoured, as a young librarian, and in co-operation with 
colleagues, to focus the attention of the profession upon what then seemed to me, at all events, 
the capital question of state control of public libraries. We were successful and the profession, 
rightly in my later judgment, rejected it. The controversy was of considerable value in 
clarifying judgments. Let me admit that this critique is, in part, my considered recantation. 
But have we done no more in these years of peace and war than play at “ General Post” ? 
As for the Library Association Council— 


Mais que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ? 


Post War Policy Problems 


I—TRAINING—continued 
IV 


Tue problems before us may be summarized thus :—Is it possible to enable our returned 
service men and women to undertake courses in librarianship which shall complete or refresh 
their qualifications ? Can there be provided whole-time courses in convenient places for those 
who desire them ? Such being provided, will the intended students be willing to undergo the 
course prescribed ? If the will is there, will the means be there also ? Will employing libraries 
grant the necessary leave of absence and will they or the Government provide grants towards, 
or better still covering, the costs ? If leave of absence is given and training is undertaken, can 
we assume that salaries that will justify the ordeal (or experience—express it how we please) 
will be paid ? 

We have assumed that the ideal for the man or woman who has lost some years of life is 
the type of training which will most rapidly fit him or her for full efficiency and availability, 
They have generally been part-time students before their national service. Part-time Study, 
although it has the enormous advantage so far as everyday routine is concerned of being 
pursued hand in hand with practice, is slow and often spasmodic. We have no hesitation in 
saying that one of the tragedies of modern library workers, especially in public libraries, is 
that from their seventeenth until their twenty-fourth year, and sometimes for many years 
longer, they are entangled in the morass of the Library Association examination scheme as it 
now exists. They are tired, disillusioned and disappointed in the very best of their years and 
are robbed of those social and other contacts without which no librarian can succeed. This 
is admitted ; the letters of young librarians wailing about the sawdust of their textbooks and 
their lack of social experience, witness to it; indeed, only a few to whom all studies are a joy 
find the programme of the Student librarian who has at the same time to earn his living in a 
library even tolerable. Granting that this is possibly a somewhat exaggerated view, there can 
be no doubt that the happy worker is one who by means of a whole-time course can concentrate 
upon his studies and get them over; he can then face the business of their application with a 
free mind. All his hours of leisure are his own. Then the sacrifice of all life for a couple or 
more years means freedom for all succeeding years. 

This we want, in the fullest measure it is possible for them to have it, to be the experience 
of all who have served the country in its hour. In what way can it be done ? What kind of 
school or training centre are we to provide ? 

We have evidence from the University of London School of Librarianship that points to 
both ways. That School was established with a primary aim: to provide adequate training 
for 1914-19 ex-service men and “ to ennoble the name librarianship ” (to quote a phrase by a 
member of its original committee, Sir Rickman Godlee). It did take in a number of such 
Students, who were able to pursue their courses aided by Government grants. I believe I am 
right in saying that the present Honorary Secretary of the Library Association and the City 
Librarian of Gloucester, as well as several County librarians completed their training in that 
way. It meant obviously that the students had to live in or near London. Living in London 
is as cheap as in most towns in ordinary circumstances, although the opportunities for the 
spending of money are larger. All students will not want to go to London, and the School 
as it existed in 1939 would perhaps not be large enough for all. That, however, is something 
that must be explored, 
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The question also arises : should training be associated with libraries or with universities ? 
Both kinds seem to flourish in America. We are not sure if they do not serve two types of 
demand, the school in the library being intended for recruits to the staff of the library in which 
it is situated, and the university library school for recruits to the non-public or academic kind 
of library. On this point more information would be useful. Over here librarians are very 
divided about it. The British Museum has declared, we believe through Sir Frederick G. 
Kenyon, that it prefers graduates who can be entirely trained in librarianship in the Museum. 
No doubt that is well enough, parochial as it seems; but it would be more useful if there 
were some interchange of training between the great national library and others. That is to 
say, a library school within the British Museum could conceivably be of much value to all the 
larger libraries of the English-speaking world. This suggestion is perhaps premature because 
even the far more radical Library of Congress has not yet adopted anything like it. Public 
libraries, by their general practice and their reluétance to admit the London School students 
to their short lists and therefore their staffs, have shown their preference for the library bred 
and slowly-trained assistant. This is possibly because most of us came by that route ourselves 
and we have a kindly conservatism which dislikes to introduce into a staff-family a privileged, 
better-qualified person who will supersede an assistant of some years of service. Even the 
larger municipal libraries of England and Scotland do not carry staffs large enough to justify 
the establishing of schools for recruiting them within their own walls. Schools require rooms, 
apparatus and teachers, and if teachers are to be good enough they must be persons who can 
command proper salaries. The teaching of librarians must’cease to be the charity to ill-paid, 
half-fledged librarians that it has been. One great London paper has described librarianship 
as “‘ a cheap profession.” It is so far as costs go. The answer to this, however, is that it costs 
far too much, even now, in relation to the recompense available. If then, few libraries are 
large enough themselves to have library schools, that is one argument for placing them 
elsewhere. Should they, then, be in technical schools. Librarianship consists, as a recent 
writer in The L.A. Record, has declared for many workers, and for 75 per cent. of their days, 
to be the monotonous charging work in a lending library ; the issue of quite ordinary books 
to hundreds and thousands of people who need no scholarly service from them. Is that 
technical ? It may be. Technics, however, are skilled manufacturing or manipulating 
processes ; those are the work of the Polytechnic, we suggest. Only in its elementary stages 
can librarianship belong to that institution. These stages may be enough for a large number of 
our workers who do not aspire to the sole management of libraries. For those who do 
librarianship involves more than the counter or charging clerk. It is a professional occupation 
or it is nothing. 

But if this suggests the university we shall have to prove to the university powers that 
our training is of that sort which a university provides ; scholarly subjects must bulk in it. 
If this means the elimination of distinétively library subjeéts, as opposed to those definitely 
literary, such schools will extinguish librarianship as a profession (if it has ever been one) 
and turn out bookish scholars. The harmonizing of the two ideals, perfec technique and 
sound learning, is the problem to be solved. 


VI 


The next question is the would-be librarian. Can we persuade our returned warriors that 
they need to be trained or refreshed ? Yes, if the conditions are right. They must be main- 
tained for their courses, and have something to go or return to when they are completed. 
There must be salaries to be earned at the end, in short. Frankly our profession is still the 
worst-paid in England. There are not a half-dozen posts carrying a salary of {1,200 or more, 
not ten with more than £1,000, and not more than forty with more than £500. I calculate on 
the last figures I know. Financially, then, it is a profession that no man of ambition can 
adopt, unless his ambition is that of living with books and he is the scholar who thinks that 
“ good life” worth any material sacrifice. Thus it will, unless things alter substantially, 
become an entirely feminine profession. Such professions are, alas, always ill-paid ; and I do 
not attribute that necessarily to the fault of women. 
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Conditions, however, may change, but it will be an uphill work, in which the Library 
Association must be more effeétive than now, to raise our sweated workers, those in the 
counties being specially in our minds—where library authorities insolently ask for graduates 
with library training at dustmen’s wages—to anything approximating to professional pay. 

There will be many, however, who by their circumstances as well as their will, are destined 
to come back. An aggressive general policy may be a help to them, although our experiences 
in the “ peace ” of the last war make us very wary about this. Given the will to return and to 
Study, can it be done ? Will you, my chief librarian readers, put these questions to yourself :— 

If the Library Association requests it, will you ask your Committee to allow X to go toa 
Library School with pay and leave of absence ? 

If you are not willing to do this, is it that you are afraid to raise the question because you 
know it will meet with a tebuff ? 

If you know that rebuff is coming, can you assign any reason except a mean view of 
our work ? 

May it be that you do not agree that the training is necessary ? and if not necessary, for 
whom ? You? Your library ? or for X ? 

Are you in such relationship with your Chairman that you can discuss this on equal terms 
with him ? If not, why not ? 

vil 

Of the candidates we may ask these things :— 

Do you think it unreasonable to be expected to return loyally for at least two years after 
your school training to the library that gives you leave of absence ? 

Would it be unreasonable of the Library Committee to say: “ We let you go, etc., and 
you return a better qualified librarian, but we have establishment only for a certain number of 
such librarians ? Are you content to return on your salary scale? If not, you must go at 
your own risk ?” 

Here aétual practical issues are raised. Will our readers discuss them ? 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
FoLiy 

Why did not the Post War Policy Committee see the folly of stating so baldly in its 
proposals that “ there is no library service in the country upon which, when it is properly 
eStablished, at least twice the present sums should not be expended,” and that “in many 
places even twice the present expenditure would be far from sufficient?” Such bludgeons 
frighten any ratepayer from “ properly establishing ” library services. Already I have heard 
one councillor say, as he tossed the pamphlet aside : ‘‘ Another of these gull-plucking schemes ! 
Dozens of them!” By “ gull” I understood him to mean ratepayer. Why could not the 
committee have contented itself with outlining the kind of service it had in mind, without 
being so terribly blunt and unimaginative about finance ? 

And anyway, if twice the money or your life is to be the tactic, why not be clear about 
the meaning of “ twice.” Does “ present expenditure ” mean real or nominal value ? If it 
means nominal value then after the war twice the present expenditure is likely to be much less 
than the real, the buying value, of our expenditure today. They why “ present” instead of 
pre-war ” expenditure ? | take it the committee means that the income of post-war libraries 
should at least have twice the buying value of pre-war incomes. But if it means that why 
not say so? Salaries, for example, may be doubled, but if they buy no more than pre-war 
salaries, what then ? 


JETTISONED 

The Committee has improved upon the McColvin report in two points. 

First that medieval difference in the payment of men and women has been thrown out, 
as it deserved to be, in favour of the plain justice of “ equal pay for equal work and 
responsibility.” Is a woman a lesser animal in our eyes when she borrows a book ? Why then 
should she be a lesser animal when she catalogues or issues a book ? : 

The Unit system has been pushed into the background. It lurks there, however. Young 
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librarians of both sexes who want a chance to show what they can do as heads of the smaller 
services should keep their eyes very wide open, or they may yet find themselves under 
fihrers. Watch well! Heaven knows we have enough trouble in the world now through 
those who fancy themselves as super-men. 

Is Epucation ? 

Sq much gained. On other points the Committee has not been so happy. “ Technical 
Staff should be paid salaries not less than those paid to similarly qualified teachers.” The 
Board of Education will like this proposal. But what will teachers think of it ? They are the 
most dissatisfied body in the country, and they will not be very pleased with us for being 
content to stand on ¢heir level. Does the Committee know how teachers are paid ? 

Another point. Why do we docile librarians always think of teachers when we look 
round for comparisons ? What is the connection? | see none. A language master is qualified 
to teach one language. He spends all his life imparting the elements of that one language to 
youngsters. Just that, nothing more. Yet a librarian in a good library is called upon, day by 
day, hour by hour, to conneét readers, in all sorts of trades and professions, and of all grades 
and types of education, with the books they need. The Committee is obsessed with the word 
“ education ” ; so obsessed that par. 42 contradiéts, by inference, par. 41. The library “ cannot 
be regarded primarily [but may be secondarily ?] as a part of the formal educational machinery 
but must instead be developed as an independent, though complementary, [any thing which 
completes a thing cannot be independent of it] organization designed to further not 
education alone but any and every [does not “ every” include “‘ any ” ?] phase of thought 
and action in which books can be of value.” But are not books educational when they are 
about any thought or action? It depends on what we mean by education. The Committee 
should define terms, at least in their own minds, before it uses them. 

Tuis Year, Next YEAR, NEVER! 

Note how the Committee fudges its departmental proposals. ‘‘ There are many matters, 
more or less closely related to the work of libraries, such as broadcasting, museums, art 
galleries, historical monuments, the drama, the cinema and literature, and international 
cultural relations” which might come under a Ministry. If that Ministry is created the 
Committee wants us to go under it. But are we more closely related to broadcasting, museums, 
art galleries, historical monuments, the drama and the cinema than to education as a whole. 
Here again the Committee has neglected to define the terms it uses. The proposal is the height 
of Stupidity. What sort of representation should we poor librarians have on such a hodge- 
podge Ministry ? How much money should we get after all the new claims of the drama, cinema, 
and historical. monuments are satisfied ? Are we to scramble for pence with broadcasters, 
curators, artists, antiquarians, actors and cinema Stars. We are clean crazy to think of such 
a plan. 

Failing such a Ministry the Committee falls back on the Board of Education. I wonder 
what the Board will think of this masterpiece of taétlessness. We will take the Board as 
Second Best if we cannot get anything better! But if we go under the Board there must be, 
the Committee says, a separate department for libraries. No truck with existing departments. 
Locally, we must have independent committees for libraries, reporting direétly to the local 
authority. No truck with education committees. Was there ever such fudge ?—or such 
want of tact ? 

I am so sure of the event that I do not hesitate to prophecy. If we go under any department 
it will be the Board. If we go under the Board we shall go under local education committees. 
If we want that let us say so. If we do not want it why not ask for a similar position to that the 
Universities hold, and so come under a body like that of the University Grants Committee ? 
Note this. The Universities rightly ask for grants from the Government, but insist upon 
their independence. Who wants Universities ruled by the Cabinet? In exaétly the same 
way, libraries, of all institutions, should not be ruled by the Cabinet. You might as well 
have nothing but Government newspapers. We do not want State control of opinion. 

Way Nor Be ConvINcING ? 

The Committee’s proposals have to be approved by the L.A. in general meeting before 
they can be put forward effectively. Meantime we can consider them. | shall send you some 
more comments shortly, But even before the general meeting the Committee might 
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re-write the report in more convincing language. Take the first three sentences, though the 
report is alike all through. “ The public library is an opportunity for enhancing the dignity 
of the individual human being.” When is a human being not an individual ? Never mind, 
But think of the taét (let alone the truth) of this brief sentence. We tell every reader of the 
report, in effect, that he lacks dignity. He will get a packet at the P.L. The next sentence: 
“ Such an opportunity is vital in what will be inevitably a mass-technological society.” If 
M.-T.S. is inevitable there is nothing to be done about it ; the opportunity is no good. Third 
sentence : “ Though the P.L. is only one of a number of forces capable of enriching the human 
personality and of preventing the degradation of the individual into a funétional unit, it is a 
potent force and the future will be greatly influenced by its vitality, variety, quality and extent.” 
Heigh-ho ! I wonder what the Board’s highly-educated officials will think of that farrago, 
Apparently the individual cannot prevent his own degradation into a funétional unit. But 
the P.L. can. What the Committee means, though it cannot express itself, is that reading will 
help a man to be something besides a functional unit. | Why does it not say so, and be done 
with it? An assistant handing books over the counter is a funétional unit. We cannot save 
him from being so. But we can help him to be more than just that. 


Here We Go Rounp THE MuLserry Busn ? 

I hope Mr. A. P. Herbert never sees this document! What he would say about p. 4 I 
tremble to think. Look at this (par. 2, p. 3). The P.L. can “ reach people of all age groups, 
occupations and circumstances, helping them to become balanced, integrated and satisfied 
individuals, useful and consciously valuable and responsible citizens.” “I say, John Citizen, 
are you off your balance?” “ Huh?” “ Are you integrated?” “ Hi, fetch a policeman, 
someone.” “ No, no; we can do without a policeman. I mean are you combined into a 
whole ? Are you united, undivided, all there?” ‘ Dash it, are you mad?” “ Why no, 
John Citizen. I’m talking about your public library, which will provide you with ‘ the material 
essential for the utilization of the capacities developed by education and opportunity for their 
further development by the individual.’ Plain, énough, isn’t it? Now tell me, are you 
integrated ?”” He was not. He was disintegrated. ZENODOTUS, 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lyprary Wor 


Notes 

Excellent brief inspirational articles appeared in the A.L.A. Bulletin for O&ober 1%, 
1943, dealing with a British Book Week. QuesStions are posed in it as to the thinking of the 
English about the U.S., the differences between the two democracies, our after-war hopes, 
British imperialism, the power of public opinion here, how labour thinks and funétions, the 
work of our women, social security, our everyday life and its changes in war and prospeéts, 
and our schools. Miss E. Haines, whose Living With Books is on the way to becoming a 
librarian’s classic, gives a list of fifty-odd titles of books which explain the English to America, 
and plans are given by Miss Olga M. Paterson on how the book week should be conduéted. 
The point of this for us is that in 1944 we ought to reciprocate with an American Books Week 
over here. The great list issued through the National Central Library can be built into several 
useful exhibitions, backed by posters, selective book displays and talks and brief reading lists. 
When shall it begin ? 

A paper by Dr. William Warner Bishop on One Problem for 195;0—Woodpulp Paper in 
Books, forms a chapter in a presentation volume of papers to Harry M. Lydenberg, the librarian 
emeritus of New York Public Library, which is called Bookmen’s Holiday. The tenor of this 
Study is that the decay of such paper is progressive and by 1950 will seriously concern 
librarians. We have been piling up large collections, he says in effect, that are dying as they 
grow. He makes another suggestion: if the great reference books are to be replaced by, or 
preserved in, microfilms, the permanence of which, however, has not been proven, special 
darkened rooms will be necessary in which these films may be read ; they are unsuitable for 
long use in ordinary, day-lit-rooms, 
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AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND AMERICAN 
BOOK AUCTIONS 


The indispensable Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, each volume giving 14,000 quotations approx. 


SUBSCRIPTION £2 28. NET PER ANNUM, POST FREE 


Now ready :—WVol. 38 for 1940-41, £2 25. net. 


Vol. 39 (Auction Season 1941-42) in the press for publication early in 1944. 


Owing to the paper shortage the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice. 


THE THIRD GENERAL INDEX, covering Vols 21-30, Price {5 55. net. 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 


39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 


GRAFTON’S 1944 * 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS FOYLES 
MANUAL OF CLASSIFICATION Public 
By W. C. Berwick Sayers 
(2nd Edition) Libraries 
CATALOGUING 
By H. A. Sharp Huge Stock of Fiction 
(3rd Edition) and Non-Fiction 
are now in the press 125 CHARING CROSS RD. 


No exact publication date LONDON, W.C.2 (Foor ) 


can be given Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


London: 51, Great Russell St., W.C.1 >. 4 
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which gives a note on members of the 
Per sonal News anda classified list of accessions. ™ 
Telegraphist L. B. Turner in the Royal 2 
Navy, formerly of Swansea Public Library, Library Reports 
was reported missing and presumed killed on 
the 30th August of last year. His number is By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
DJX 190850. (Bermondsey Public Libraries), 
CarptFF Public Libraries.—Annual Report for 
Topicalities year ending October, 1943. Librarian, 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
Famous Men and Women is the title of the Halls, 
latest reading list from BRISTOL Public 123,233 chools, 402,165 ; Hospitals, | ¥ 
Libraries. In it is given a selection of collected tickets, 
and individual biographies chosen with a view ye pr ty 
to interesting young readers. The titles chosen library service has rapidly risen during the past three C 
are very various. The County Library Booklist years, and in the year being reviewed it was almost ona - 
from DERBYSHIRE always gives a good level with the last pre-war year. Compared with the J 4, 
selection of new editions, and the new issue 
for November is no exception. HALIFAX Central Lending Library where the year’s issue was the T 
Public Libraries Readers’ Guide gives an highest ever achieved. The absence, on national I 
excellent selection of new books and tells of many effect on the use made 
further increases in reading during Oétober. of dan I 
The December number is also to hand on the as the local depot of the Seafarer’s Educational Service 
Winter’s Reading, and gives a total issue fof and has catried out exchanges of books on 19 ships. 
November as 81,170, being a daily average or Many thousands of books have been lent to units of 
3,122 volumes. In the ISLINGTON Public | 14-M, Forces, Civil Defence organisations, and to the 
Libraries Bulletin for November, besides the he Book, D 
in the figures given above. During the Book Reco 
usual list of additions, a list of Biographical and Salvage Drive 635,990 volumes were col 
Novels is given. We have also received the 14,489 of which were in a condition to be set aside for 
News, on the Grand Theatre, Islington, early part of the year, but ound the 5 Mewes has since af 
Christmas Story Festival, Everyman’s Uni- been made good. No damage was done to the book in 
versity, Biographical Novels, New Periodicals, Stocks at any of the libraries. th 
Le@tures and a list of new books. KENT HERTFORDSHIRE County Library. — 18th | 2 
County Library’s New Books is up to its usual Annual Report. Acting County Librarian, | « 
excellent Standard. The Readers’ Quarterly L. E. Long. Le 
from KING’S LYNN, Vol. XI, No. 4, _ Satisfaétory progress is reported from all quarters 9 % 
November, 1943, contains an article on Ben of 
Jonson (1573-1637) by Mrs. A. L. Dorer, M.A. the previous year and 400,000 more than in 1938/39. Fi 
From LUTON comes a Technical Bulletin Registered readers have increased by 12,924 to a total 
No. 10, on Aeronautics. This list is one of of 90,892, or 35,014 more than in 1938/9. The present 
practical books on flying. No attempt has been 
made to cover the large and growing literature Stock, and 7,129 volumes had to be withdrawn. The Ve 
on the history of flight, nor have books of number of centres supplied by the County Library now ub 
personal experience been included. All the stands at 273. A number of new branches and centres . 
LAND has arranged three exhibitions at its satisfactory pao The onus been extended to the 
art gallery. Firstly, works by John Nash, schools, hospitals, Women’s Land.Army hostels, and Ti 
secondly, an exhibition of Landscapes by play age 
pupils of SUNDERLAND Mental Welfare and Middlesex. The Committee again Jace on record 
Centre, and thirdly, R.A.FP. operational photo- their deep appreciation of the services of local librarians 
graphs. The SWINTON AND PENDLE- throughout the county. 
BURY Bulletin gives a very wide selection of WoLverHAMPTON Public Libraries.—Annual 
fiction additions. TOTTENHAM Public Report for year ending 30th September, 
Libraries issue New Books for December, 1943 1943. Acting Chief Librarian, Mary Atherton, Tb 
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F.L.A. Population (est. 1939), 145,300. 
Stock: Lending, 38,549; Children, 6,461 ; 
Branches, 24,281 ; Reference, 22,124; Hos- 
pital, 760. Additions, 5,651. Withdrawals, 
1,845. Issues: Lending, 629,383; Refer- 
_— 82,892. Borrowers, 47,401. Branches, 


This Report is prefaced with a brief account of the 
attivities of he se Chief Librarian, Mr. W. T. 
Beeston, who resigned his position at the end of 1942. 
Mr. Beeston had served the Libraries for nearly fifty 

, and had been Chief Librarian since 1911. The 
work of the Libraries in the past year showed Steady 
progress in all departments. Book issue increased 
considerably and amounted to 39,772 above that of the 
previous year. Central Lending Department 
recorded by far the largest share of this increase. The 
Central Children’s Library also had a most successful 
year. An innovation has been the Schools’ Youth Club, 
to which the Libraries contribute a yearly quota of 
books, 628 issues were recorded in this new venture. 
The Libraries staff have lost one of its most promising 
members by the death, in aétion, of Flight Sergeant 
J. S. Smith. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL. 
DaniLewicz (Maria) The Libraries of Poland. 


Illus. University of St. Andrew’s. 

The history of the Polish libraries is interesting but 
tragic. The growth of the library idea received a great 
impulse when the Polish nation acquired its independence 
after the first World War. Libraries were springing up 
in all dire&tions when the present war came like a 
thunderbolt, and many great collections were destroyed 
in the bombardment of Warsaw. The Germans 
re-organized the libraries that escaped on a basis which 
excluded Poles from their Staffs and also from their use. 
Let us hope that the libraries of Poland will be recon- 
Sructed her the war, and it is well to hear that the 
University of St. Andrew’s is already colle&ting books 
for that purpose. 

FLEXNER (Jennie M.) Making Books Work. A 
Guide to the Use of Libraries. New York, 


Simon & Schuster. $2.50 net. 

A useful handbook for the Student and reader. 
Very clear accounts of the various departments of 
libraries, of their catalogues and other helps to readers, 
description of reference books and how to use them, 
and many other notes which will enable the reader to 
get his information easily and to make the best use of 
the library. It may be noted that Palmer’s Index to The 
Times, p. 131, this is not issued b Y The Times, but that 
paper has issued an Official Index for many years past. 
Ler (Charles E.) Documentation in the 

Transport Industry. A paper presented to 
the British Society for International Bibli- 
ography on Wednesday, April 14, 1943. 
The Railway Gazette. 

An interesting paper by the well-known editor of 
ow Railway Gazette, on the organization of a special 

tary. 


Leytanp (Eric) Librarianship as a Career. 
Frontis. Vawser & Wiles. 2s. net. 

Mr. Leyland ees at writing about the work in 
ublic libraries, an he has produced a handy 
rochure on how to become a librarian. In conclusion 

he Stresses the point that librarianship offers success and 
= iness only to those specially suited to the task. 

financial rewards,”’ he writes, “‘ for the first few 
wae are often not as great as those to be gained in 
some other humdrum work.” 


GENERAL. 

BEERBOHM (Max) The Poets’ Corner. With an 
Introduction by John Rothenstein. Illus. 
The King Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. net. 

The illustrations are in colour and here are many 
of the favourite caricatures of famous poets throughout 
the centuries, Homer, Yeats, Swinburne and Rosetti, 
Dante, Ibsen, Matthew Arnold, Kipling, Shakespeare, 
and Burns, to name a few at random. Most of them are 
familiar subjeé&ts but none the less welcome for that. 
The frontispiece represents ‘‘ Max,” by Sir William 
Rothenstein. E 
Born (Max) Experiment and Theory in 

Physics. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 
net. 

The author is the Tait Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at the University of Edinburgh, and in this 
short mam | he purports to discuss the mutual relation- 
ship between theory and experiment in the aétual 
historical development of science and to offer a balanced 
opinion on the present situation and future possi- 
bilities. This he considers to be a “‘ programme,” 
but to the uninitiated in the more profound aspeéts of 
mathematics and physics it remains al , and must 
be Studied to be understood, 

CoLERIDGE-TAYLOR (J. F., 1875-1912) Genius 
and Musician. Illus. John Crowther. 

These memories are charmingly personal and add a 
great deal to the already known biographical works on 
Coleridge-Taylor. They are preceded by two poems 
“In Memoriam,”’ the first by Alfred Noyes, and second 
by W. C. Berwick Sayers. An Appendix by J. H. 
Smither Jackson gives a complete list of ag 
Taylor’s music both published and unpublished 
work is printed on art paper, and oddly enough, there 
is no aétual title-page. 

Dance (H. E.) Engineers at Work. Illus. 
Nelson. 10s. 6d. net. 

A popular account of some great ey 
of recent years. The Mersey Tunnel, the 
Harbour Bridge, the Eleétric Grid and sitnilar ae 
takings are described and illustrated with diagrams and 
in a that brings home to the reader 
the achievements of modern engineering. 

Doucias (Lord Alfred) The Principles of 
Poetry: An Address Delivered by Lord 
Alfred Douglas Before the Royal Society of 
Literature on September 2nd, 1943. Richards 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Charatteristically Lord Alfred Douglas begins his 
brochure by writing, “‘ The time has surely come when 


the Principles of Poetry must be re-affirmed if we are to 
assume that there are any principles of poetry and if 
there is anything about poetry to differentiate it from 
prose.’ 


then defines Poetry according to the 
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diétionary and proceeds to give examples of what is bad 
and what is good and how to distinguish between them. 
Perhaps the whole was more impressive in his leéture 
than it is in print, but it is worth a permanent nook on 
the shelves in its present form. 
Dourm (Vera) The Lesser Half. Women’s 
Publicity Planning Association. 1s. 6d. net. 
This is a well-written survey of the war-time 
disabilities of women, and is intended to bring home to 
the public some of the points in which women are 
handicapped, during the course of the present war, in 
their desire to be of service. The author is the 
Librarian of the London and National Society for 
Women's Service, and she writes vigorously, describing 
the pre-war position, the war period and the possi- 
bilities which the future holds tor them in their fight 
for economic equality. 


Fievure (H. J.) French Life and Its Problems 
Hachette. 3s. 6d. net. 

\t the present moment M. H. J. Fleure’s work is of 
especial interest. The author is a noted authority on 
French affairs, and he has written with the intention of 
helping Englishmen to understand the difficulties that 
have beset France from the beginning of this century. 
He shows that many of France's economic troubles are 
of historical origin and bound up with traditions, 
agricultural ways of life and French peasant chara¢ter. 
This made it difficult for France to adjust herself to the 
mechanised age. The book is attractively illustrated and 
contains chapters on the Peasantry, Towns and Towns- 
folk, Industries and Communications, Government, the 
People, amongst others. 


Harris Cass (A. R., ALB...) The Budding 
Angler. Illus. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Books on fishing have a charm of their own for 
those who love the outdoor sport of angling. This 
little work is intended not only for those expert with the 
rod but for those who wish to gain experience in the art 
of “ catching one’s fish,” and then getting someone 
else to cook him. Some of the illustrations are most 
attractive. 
THe Heron 

Moscow, 
House. 

This book is in four parts. The first part is on 
“The Heroic Defence of Sevastopol,”’ the second on 
* The Heroic Defenders,”’ the third “‘ In the Besieged 
Fortress,"’ and the fourth on “ Pyrrhic Viétory.” 
\mongst the Russian authors who wrote the articles 
in this informative book are Ilya Ehrenbourg and 
Alexei Tolstoy. 


DrFENCE OF Illus. 
Foreign Languages Publishing 


Hitt (Norman E.) A Fisherman’s Notes to 
His Son. Frontis. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 
This fisherman has given his experiences to the 
world in the form of letters to his son, and very readable 
they are. Embodied in them is the art of angling for 
trout, salmon, grayling, pike and other specimens of 
the piscine species. ‘There is a special chapter dealing 
with elementary tackle-making. 
Horrasin (J. F.) An Atlas-History of the 
Second Great War. Vol. VII[—January to 
August, 1943. Lllus. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 


The first half of 1943 includes some exciting 
material and closes at the moment of the fall ot 


Mussolini, The Russian Counter-oflensive shows good 
progress, the Eighth Army reaches Tunisia and the 
Final Battle there is described, then comes the beginning 
of the Air Attack on Germany and so to the Campaign 
in Burma. Both maps and letterpress are as good as 
before and a useful feature is the Index covering 
Volumes I-VI. 

Lawson (Cupt. Ted W.) 30 Seconds Over 
Tokyo. Illus. Hammond, Hammond. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the raid on Tokyo which shook up 
Japan and forced her to keep her home armaments at 
full pressure. It was a wonderful feat and Capt, 
Lawson's account is dramatic in the last degree. The 
illustrations are quite good. 


MorGan (Dr. G. Campbell) The Triumphs of 
Faith. Pickering & Inglis. 5s. net. 

In his latest work Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 
describes faith as the principle of life that furnishes, 
continues and achieves. The subjcét is taken from the 
Standpoint of passages to be found in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, and the book goes far to prove that 
it is only by genuine faith that mankind can overcome 
the scemingly complicated problems of the present 
hour. 


Murray Wacron (W. H.) Christ and Human 
Values. Foreword by the Bishop of Bristol. 
Frontis. Lutterworth. 4s. 6d. net. 

Church and Politics, where do they mect ? Where 
should they agree to remain separate ? In this short 
work we have a Study of the teaching of Christ and its 
bearing on the problems and troubles of the times. 
Chapters deal with The Rights of the Individual, Life 
in the Community, Freedom, Wealth, Mercy and 
Judgment, etc. 

RAWLINGs (Winifred) Friends 0’ Mine. Remi- 
niscences of Missionary Work in the Slums. 
Pickering & Inglis. 2s. 6d. net. 

These are records of simple and lowly folk who won 
bravely through the trials and difficulties which faced 
them in life, owing to their faith and steadfastness. 


Rosesery (Countess of) The Ambitious Girl. 
Nelson. 5s. net. 

The Charter for Youth Series opens auspiciously 
with a volume on Careers for Women after the war. 
Now is the time for young girls to decide what 
occupation they intend to follow when peacetime gives 
them a chance to choose. Here is choice indeed. Some 
forty or fifty suggestions for training and prospeéts in 
as many trades and professions form an enticing variety 
of seleétion. Publishing and librarianship are touched 
upon, but bookselling does not appear to have been 
included. Law is only given six lines which seems 
distin@lly inadequate. We tind no reference to the Bar, 
though we have knowledge of successful women 
barristers. However, the work is intended more as an 
outline and guide for the beginner to have some idea of 
what she wants to do before choosing a career. 


Rorn (Cecil) A Short History of the Jewish 
People. The East and West Library. 


5s. 6d. net. 
Here we have a special history of the Jewish 
People, covering a period of over 3,000 years. It was 
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first published in 1936, and is now reprinted in handy 
pocket form. In its 430 compressed pages it contains a 
remarkable record of the subject, and a bibliographical 
note gives the Student the opportunity of studying the 
subject at greater length. 


SaNDERS (Bruce) Bombers Fly East. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

The dramatic story of Bomber, Coastal and Ferry 
Commands is well told by Bruce Sanders. The attacks 
on Germany and the regular ferry service across the 
Atlantic are all described in print and illustrated in 
pitures. 

TemeLe (The Most Rev. William) The Re- 
sources and Influence of English Literature. 
Introduction by Dr. Albert Mansbridge, 
C.H. National Book Council. 2s. net. 

Dr. Temple’s le&ture here printed in book form is 
to be the first of an annual series promoted by its 
publishers for the purpose of giving guidance in the 
colleéting and right use of worth-while books. This is a 
worthy objeét, and though the first of the series is but a 
slight contribution to a survey of Literature, it should 
awaken a real interest in obtaining an ordered view of 
the various departments of such as biography, history, 
poetry and fiction. 

Unster the British Bridgehead. Illus. The 
Government of Northern Ireland. 

In this pamphlet the word “ Ulster” denotes the 
six counties under the jurisdiétion of the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland, and many salient faéts about the 
State are contained in twelve pages which deal shortly 
with Ulster in Peacetime, External Trade, A Separate 
Parliament and Why, Ulster at War, and Ulster’s 
Strategic Importance. 


Witians (Geoffrey) One Eye on the Clock. 
Illus. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
A vivid account of the life of a young R.N.V.R. 
oficer. From the Atlantic to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean he saw service in many ships, and tells many 


amusing Stories. 
FICTION. 


Graystone (John) The Bradfield Case. Stock- 
well. 7s. 6d. net. 

A deteétive Story of the “ straight’ variety. A 
man is shot in a railway carriage and Inspector Moat 
has the job of solving the problem and after a false start 
or two gets going on the road to the correé solution. 
Quite a good yarn. 

Newcoms (Robert Thomas) Janissa. A Novel 
of Egypt and Palestine. Walsall, Destiny 
Publishers. tos. 6d. net. 

This is the British edition of an American novel, 
printed on art paper in quarto form with maps on the 
end papers. In a thrilling Story of adventure, with all 
the ingredients of romance and danger, ceremonial and 
pageantry, the author foreshadows the shape of things 
to come, 


Illus. 


Trait (Peter) The Wedding of the Jackal. 
Illus. by Joyce Dennys. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Nineteen chatty episodes in which it would appear 
that Mr. Cribbage has a genuine passion for Mrs. Jack 

Crichton, whereas Mrs. S. Sylvester James and Lady 


| 
| 


Anning both try to win him away from her for his own 
good, Light, humorous and up-to-the-minute sketches, 
full of relaxation for those who are war weary. 


JUVENILE. 

Briccs (Philip) North With the Pintail. 
Lutterworth. 5s. net. 

Here we have an adventure yarn of Striking 
proportions. Mat Kayham, spurred on by the hope of 
Viking’s treasure and the finding of a lost aviator, joins 
the “ Pintail ” and voyages to the Northlands where he 
zets ‘lost amidst icefloes in the Arétic Regions. At 
oe rescue comes and the venturers agree that it 
isn’t every year one can spend a long “ winter night” 
under the Polar Stars. 

SHAKESPEARE (William) The Story of As You 
Like lt. Retold by Rodney Bennett. The 
University of London Press, Ltd. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

This is one of ‘‘ The Tales that Shakespeare Told ” 
Series, and though it is obviously meant for younger 
readers, it will be much appreciated by those who love 
their Shakespeare, but find it difficult perhaps to “ get 
the hang ”’ of what the play is about, and the appearance 
and relationship of the many charaéters in it. Here, in 
narrative language we get the story and become deeply 
interested in the original, so that we have to turn to our 
Shakespeare and study the work in full. The editor has 
included a few of the memorable passages from the 


play. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AGENDA, November, 1943. AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Oober and November, 
1943.—LA LETTRE de la FRANCE au COMBAT, 
News of France at War, No. 10.—THE LIBRARIAN, 
December, 1943.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, December, 1943.—MORE BOOKS, The 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, November, 
1943.—NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, Bulletin of 
the N.Z. Library Association, Inc., September, 1943.— 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, November, 1934, 
and December, 1943. 


Correspondence 


THE Epiror, 
THe Liprary Worwp.” 

Sir,—I don’t know whether this is of 
sufficient importance to find a place in your 
correspondence column. 

Mr. Sayers refers to the query “ Where is 
Coleridge-Taylor buried.” Some time ago I 
got this enquiry from a Mr. Cohen, of 
Hackney, and thinking it may be a genuine 
enquiry sent it to the Librarian of that town. 
Within the last month | have received another 
enquiry from the same source and, therefore, 
am glad that Mr. Sayers has clarified the 
position. 

Yours, etc., 
Central Public Library, 

Shipcote, 

Gateshead, 8. 


R. 
Borough Librarian. 
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Tue Eprror, “ THe Lisrary Worwp.” 
EspERANTO OR Basic ENGLISH ? 

Sir,—May we suggest to your readers that, 
if the Government is really in earnest about the 
adoption of a suitable International Language, 
it could take the practical step of supplying 
free of charge to each household in the 
country a small booklet on Basic English and 
one on Esperanto, the only International 
Language which has succeeded to any great 
extent. The public could then judge for itself 
whether to support either or both of these 
languages. 

The British Esperanto Association, Herons- 
gate, Rickmansworth, Herts., has published 
two booklets which contain all the grammar, 
2,000 Esperanto roots and their English 
equivalents, and 3,600 English words and 
their equivalents, sufficient to enable one to 
become quite fluent in a year. 

I should be glad to supply further particulars 
of the scheme, if desired. 

Yours, etc., W. |. BRIGDEN. 


125, Drakefield Road, Balham, S.W.17. 


The Library Association 


LONDON AND Home Counties BRANCH. 
REFERENCE Group. 


Durinc the past year at a meeting of the 
Group, it was agreed that at cach meeting, 
members should report any additions to the 
stock of their Reference Library, which were 
thought likely to be of interest to their 
colleagues. This has been adopted as a regular 
feature of the meetings, members making 
notes of the additions, and there is good 
discussion of the items reported. These 
additions to stocks naturally included Kunitz 
and Haycraft’s Twentieth Century Arthors— 
bibliographical dictionary with bibliographies 
of the authors and literature about them ; and, 
Theatre and Stage, 2 vols., which has been 
revised and brought up-to-date on all points 
vitally affected by wartime conditions. Among 
other books reported are the following : 
Annals of Opera; Encyclopaedia of War and 
Science—a great deal of useful information on 
matters of topical interest, compiled in 
diétionary form; Books on Soviet Russia, 
1917-1942, by Philip Grierson ; Swbject Guide 
to Reference Books, by H. S. Hirshberg—an 
index under subject of books of reference ; 
Engineering Materials, by A. W. Judge, 2 vols.— 
Vol. 1, The ferrous metals; Vol. 2, Non- 
ferrous metals and organic materials; Hand- 
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book of Heating, Lighting and Air-conditioning, 

by Porges; Stephen’s new edition of Com 

mentary on the Laws of England. 

Mention was also made of the book Aj 
About Horse Brasses, by H. Richards, published 
as a collector’s guide, with 320 illustrations 
(this should prove very useful in future 
enquiries on this subjeét); and also of the 
Ministry of Information pamphlet _ listing 
Reconstruction Plans for England, which forms 
a very useful guide. 

From the books published during the year 
1942, the following reference books are worth 
noting. 

Tuorpe’s Diétionary of Applied Chemistry. 
Edited by |. F. Thorpe and M. A. Whiteley, 
4th edn. Vol. 6 (covering GLAU—INV, 
with Index to Vols. 1-6). 

Chemical Industries. Edited by L. lvanovszky. 
18thedn. (Has sections on: Construétional 
materials ; power plant; chemical plant; 
handling, conveying, transport ; industrial 
and scientific treatments; glossary of 
industrial chemicals; fine chemicals; 
chemical and physical tables; conversion 
tables, etc.) 

New Technical and Commercial Diétionary— 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. By 
Antonio Perel Guerrbro (Brooklyn, U.S.A,). 

HeILBron (I. M.) and BunsurG (H. 
Dictionary of Organic Compounds. 2nd 
edn. 3 vols. (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 

Murreut (R. S.) Synthetic Resins and Applied 
Plastics. 2nd edn. (Oxford Univ. Press.) 

Rocers (A.) Industrial Chemistry. Edited by 
C. C. Furnes. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

FLercuer (Banister) A History of Architecture 
on the Comparative Method. Revised edn. 

Gerrens (R. J.) and Stour (G. L.) Painting 
Materials ; a short encyclopaedia. 

As this is the first month of the New Year 
may I take this opportunity of expressing to the 
Editor of the Liprary Wor sincere thanks 
and appreciation for making space available 
for these articles each month; and to the 
members of the Group for supplying details 
of their enquiries. 1 shall be delighted to 
receive as many more as they can spare time to 
send to me. To the Librarians who have been 
good enough to send me answers to ouf 
“Unsolved Queries” | tender my _ very 


grateful thanks for their splendid assistance, 
and apologise to those, to whom just recently, 
I have been unable to answer personally. 
Central Library, 
East Ham, E.6. 


H. V. Royrre. 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


EstIMATE time, which is now, is always a time of thought for the librarian. Budgets this year 
show no general sign of important change, because the country is working in an atmosphere 
of war-time prosperity. Economists of the orthodox school advise us that this is temporary 
and artificial. Possibly so, although they seem to omit the calculation that ought to be made 
from the fact that the sixteen daily millions go mostly into English or British pockets, thence 
to British traders and, finally, to British banks in the form of cash or investment. Rates have 
never before been paid so promptly. The best financial advice we can give is this: if there is 
some necessary activity to be taken or work to be done, budget for it now. Especially look to 
your book fund: even though books are scarce, they are expensive. And™have no faith in 
“ financial after-war promises.” 
* * * * * * 

The Government Departments concerned, the Ministry of Labour, the Board of 
Education, the Ministry of Agriculture and Secretary of State for Scotland, have issued a 
pamphlet, Further Education and Training Scheme, concerned with the re-settling of service men 
into civil life after the war. We would suggest to every librarian that he should read this with 
care, and make his assistants who are away familiar with its provisions. Not all is yet known 
that may be done for men whose training the war has prevented or interrupted. If general it 
may be said that it is the intention of the Government, where possible, to afford to suitable 
candidates the chance of making up for lost time by full-time training aided by grants both 
for tuition and for maintenance. This will include married men as well as single, and is 
primarily concerned with those who can prove that at their call-up they were engaged in aétive 
preparation for their life work. Librarians will certainly come under the scheme which 
envisages grants for university, school and other courses and full maintenance allowances 
where the candidate lacks means to make some contribution himself. Married men, for 
example, whose courses were interrupted may be given allowances for their families. 
Disabled, discharged men can make application immediately. 

* * * * * * 


As is to be expeéted, the publishing position appears to worsen as the war progresses. 
One cannot expect a Government engrossed in a life and death struggle to devote any deeply 
grounded attention to books, which in the eyes of many in public life serve no useful purpose : 
a few of these, however, do realise that the provision of technical books is essential to the 
maintenance of much of the planning and operative skill that will almost tragically be required 
in the immediate future. Yet public librarians everywhere learn that such books as Dyson’s 
Principles of Mechanism ave off the market for the time being and that no date for their appearance 
can be given. This is one example of hundreds. Except for the smallest and almost kinder- 
garten treatments of technical subjeéts—‘ for airmen,” “ for fire watchers,” “ for Home 
Guards ”—there is a growing dearth in many direétions. The matter is further complicated 
by the booksellers who, with their small quota of books, are reluctant to sell them to public 
libraries with the necessary sacrifice of 10 per cent. of their profits. Libraries suffer accordingly. 
Thus the only source of books for many students is being dammed. We have already remarked 
upon the quite inexcusaBle use of paper by inferior publishers to produce the type of literature 
which disgraces some of our book-stalls and which is obviously intended to appeal to the 
cruder instinéts of the young people in the fighting services. The Ministry of Supply appears 
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to be direéted without any vision of the real needs of the community. A complete re-assessment 
should be made of the values of the various classes of publishing, including newspapers and 
periodicals ; and much more paper should be placed in the publishing pool in order that it 
may be devoted to reprints of the classics, which should be a part of everyone’s education, 
the seminal books in every science, and be boks on technology. Textbooks must form a very 
serious part of this provision, Under existing conditions, although reputable publishers are 
doing all that seems to be possible, books that are appearing are on perishable paper, in bad 
type and in poor bindings. They have no library qualities. 


* * * * 


This year is to see book drives on an intensive scale. This ominous circumstance will 
ayain bring good librarians to their feet, in spite of the weariness and disappointment 
accentuated in some cases by the provoking obtuseness of would-be “ salvagers.”” We can 
well believe that only the fre th of the literary junk hoarded by the British public was skimmed 
off in 1943 ; in 1944, if the drives succeed, books of worth may be involved in greater numbers. 
Meanwhile, the famine in real books intensifies. The drives ahead are most carefully advertised 
as being for bombed libraries, the troops and for pulping. Fortunately in many places the 
librarian not only has a voice, but has been appointed the head of the scrutiny : it is a position 
which of course he should hold by virtue of his office for, whatever people may claim, there 
are in most towns not a dozen people outside the library staff who are competent to do this 
work. Library staffs, however, today mean one or two senior people, and a host of temporary 
workers who cannot do it. Nevertheless, it must be done ; and we hope that every good copy 
of the classics, every commendable textbook, and especially such things as a good local 
topography, manuscripts and the larger books, will be saved. Many of these obviously will 
not be reprinted in the lifetime of any present librarian and their loss now will be felt by all 
the next generation. In lighter mood, we draw attention to an article entitled “ Henry, Myself 
and 150,000 books” by Garry Hogg, which appeared in The Manchester Guardian and is 
reprinted in the February Exg/ish Digest, as being the liveliest and in many ways the truest 
picture of the struggle for personal survival through which the librarian goes when he becomes 
the chief scrutineer. 
\ * * * * * * 

‘We admitted with pleasure last month an article by Mr. W. A. Munford, highly critical 
of the post-war proposals of the Library Association. Our contributors are responsible for 
their own opinions, and for months—it may be years—there will be discussion and criticism 
of the McColvin report and of the proposals. There is, however, the question of central 
cataloguing which for the first time we find opposed by one of our thoughtful librarians. His 
words are worth quoting: “ There is a strong case against central cataloguing, except asa 
useful supplement to local work. The chief advantages are presumably uniformity, efficiency 
and cconomy, but there are grave doubts whether these are of more importance than the 
resulting losses. We are usually beguiled, by the advocates of central cataloguing, with a 
picture of hundreds of local cataloguers all painfully cataloguing the same books at the same 
time. The regional bureau system has, however, showed the surprising lack of duplication of 
titles. 1 freely admit that this may imply a criticism of current stocking.” This paragraph 
appears to us to be the only real failure in Mr. Munford’s paper. The picture by which he 
says we are usually beguiled is unfortunately an absolutely true one, and it is not a question of 
being beguiled but of mere practical commonsense. The Regional Bureau has not shown that 
the bulk of books is not duplicated throughout public libraries ; it has shown that it is. That 
there are many local variations is true. This, however, does not prove that a central bureau 
which catalogued them all would not prove invaluable to all. In details every library differs 
from its neighbour—in its bulk buying it does not and will not. There is always this danger 
of regarding the exceptions to a general rule as nullifying the rule. On the other hand, there 
may be much truth in what Mr. Munford has written. The points he raises are useful, and we 
hope more discussion of them will ensue. We hope, however, that our critics will not take 
the line which credits the Library Association Council and its Planning Committee—which 
after all consists of its principal men—with want of knowledge, insight, commonsense, 
prevision and every other quality : that candidly is sheer nonsense. 
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Compiling a Book Index : Some Practical Hints 


H. V. Moresworru Roserrs 
(Cataloguer and Classifier in the Royal Institute of British Architeéts’ Library) 
AvrHouGu several books on indexing have been published—notably Wheatley’s classic and 
vivacious duodecimo—concise, practical advice based on extensive (withal bitter) experience 


has been perhaps less common, and the following hints are offered on some fundamental 
/ 


principles. 

\ common error is to concentrate on details at the expense of the big issues—the 
incidental mentions at the expense of the consecutive themes running into pages. It is wiser to 
go first through the contents list and note the salient subjeét-words in the chapter-headings, 
and then through the work for seétional titles within the chapters, where they exist, before 
analysing the pages in turn. The practice of putting the more important references in bolder 
type, or first in order (as admirably done in some guide-books), has much to commend it, and 
it is better in the case of chapter references to give the a¢tual chapter number (e.g., “ chap. ii ”’). 

When confronted by a mass of material apt at first to overawe, a Strategic attack is 
desirable. As the process of eliciting topics from masses of text is not easy, the present writer 
has found it a sound policy to go through for proper names first, as their capital letters make 
them more visible, and then afterwards to go through, with more careful attention to the 
subject-matter and line of thought, for the abstraét topics and emphases. 

\ difficult situation arises when the author has referred by different names or expressions 
to what is really the same thing, ¢.g., by a common or short name as well as the full name of a 
work. Where these are recognisable, the references should be collected together under one 
heading ; this should be the fullest name, with the shorter one or ones in brackets after, care 
being taken to put cross-references under the other epithets. Where two languages have been 
used to describe the same objeéts (e.g., names of houses in Pompeii) one of these should be 
chosen for use throughout, and references inserted under all the alternatives. 

Index entries should be as short as possible, bearing in mind that each is consulted by 
the reader for its own sake, expecting the needed reference to be given without irrelevancies, 
cy., there is no sense in an entry like- 

Tyre, & Sidon, 3, 5 
—for if * Tyre” is consulted it is only that that ts wanted, and so on. Of course, a group of 
terms may be necessary where they have a joint significance, ¢.g.— 

Tyre and Sidon: social relationsip, .. . ; 
and, naturally, appropriate limitations of the scope of entries are often necessary to avoid 
giving false clues, ¢.g.— 

Tyre, geography, 3 

history, 

\ point apparently forgotten by some indexers is that, as a natural application of the 
above principle, entries should be as specific as possible, and not “ stepped down” from the 
general to the particular—entties like— 

Sociology : 
education 1, 2 
housing 3, 4 
law 5, 6 
—being much better under “ E,” “ H,” and “ L, 
Particularly, when a book deals with one place or person it is absurd to pile references 
under the name of that subjeét: ¢.g., in a book on Inigo Jones it seems futile to print— 
Jones, Inigo, birth 1 
schooling, 2 
travel, 3, 
&c. 
—but these should go as before under “* B,” “ S,” and so on; or, if there is a reason for doing 
this, e.g., to differentiate these more extraneous topics, the sub-heads should be alphabetical, 
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otherwise one gets merely a wearying repetition of the book, or potted contents-list, 
Similarly a year-book of a society should not print under its own name— 
British Boating Society, annual report, 10 

birthday celebration, 11 

calendar of events, 12 

departments, 13 
—but index under ‘‘ B,” etc., with a covering reference under the society, “ See under subjects 
or titles, or under names of commitrees.” 

A burning problem always has been whether information should be repeated in duplicate 
under synonymous headings or those indicating overlapping topics ; many users intensely 
dislike the *‘ See’ or “ See also” formula and the tiresome double reference which it involves ; 
but in actual compilation, especially when spread over months, duplication is most dangerous, 
as the mind does not always recall both headings, and so one gets lamentable inequalities like 
the following, from the author’s own recent experience :-— 

Addresses to Council: see Brown, Robinson, Taylor 
Council, addresses to: see Brown, Davidson, Smith 

In the long run, the reader benefits by the ‘ one-and-only ” and cross-reference system, 
as he knows he has all his material when he gets to the chosen entry, and this can be disposed 
fully and logically. Broadly, cross-references should be used for terms of equal extent ; they 
should immediately follow the main headings on which they bear and therefore precede 
sub-divisions on which they do not (see displayed examples below). If, on the other hand, 
references mus/ be duplicated, the page-references should be rigorously checked through after 
completion. 

Apart from the choice of headings, sub-headings and references, a tricky question in 
actual experience, to a compiler anxious to get the best results in print, is their lay-out, or 
relationship to the margin, especially if the whole is to be set up in type by an unfortunate 
compositor who cannot be expected to follow the vagaries of the indexer’s mind. It need 
hardly be said that the sub-headings should be arranged in a column, dreary strings of 
phrases like— 

——: doors, 1 ; 
windows, 2; roofs, 
3; Staircases, e/c. 
—being almost useless for quick reference and more than offsetting the saving of vertical space. 

One of the most difficult of practical problems is the disposal of repeated first words. A 
long dash or “ rule” is unsightly and space-wasting and a short one ambiguous; an 
“ indention ” or space is clearest and not normally ambiguous, ¢.g.— 

London Library 
life 
Museum 
In cases of doubt or difference of meaning the word should be repeated, e.g.— 
London labour 
life 
memorials 
London Miscellany. 
Where ‘we words are repeated, a second indention is needed, ¢.g.— 
London Library 
life 
Museum 
building [i.c., the Museum building] 


Where there are many sub-divisions of this kind, it is certainly better to repeat both 
superior words. 

The question ot alphabetical arrangement has already been discussed by others else- 
where (Library Association Record 1941 May, pp. 81 ff., and June, pp. 10% ff.), and need 
not be discussed here. 

For more complex sub-divisions, an arrangement such as the following has been found 


-list. 


ce. 
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practicable (though whether it has proved intelligible to readers one cannot be entirely 
certain !) : 


Indention London 1, 2, 3 

say 3 ems See also Southwark 
say I em east, 4, §, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
say 2 ems 11, 12 


north, 13, etc. 
Londoners, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
say 2 ems 18, 19 
habits, 21, etc. 

Two features will be noticed : (1) the “ run-ons,” i.e., passages which overflow the first 
line, are indented beyond the point at which the lines Start, to avoid confusion (as “ 11, 12”); 
also, though one “‘ em ” is normally enough for these, it should be greater for the heading-line 
(e.g., “ 18, 19”) than the sub-headings which follow, to give these due prominence ; (2) the 
cross-reference (‘* See a/so ’’) is indented further than any of these, for the same kind of reason. 

It will be noted that in the above instance the cross-reference fo//ows the heading line, 
because the latter has actual page-references following it ; but where there are no pages given 
to the main heading, the cross-reference can go on the same line, care being taken to avoid 
confusion, e.g. 

London See also Southwark. 
east, etc. 

Normally, full-stops are quite unnecessary at the ends of lines, but here one is useful 
after the cross-reference to avoid the following sub-heading appearing as an indented run-on 
of it. 

This type of typographical lay-out can be studied at leisure in the indexes to Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon’s Reconstruction and town and country planning (Archt. & Building News) and Dr. Horton 
Davies’s History of Puritan Worship (Dacre, forthcoming), both recently compiled by the 
present author—though he obviously is not the one to commend them as in any sense 
“ model ” indexes ! 

Other questions, such as the differentiating of illustration from text references or 
bibliographical from ordinary ones, are outside the scope of this article ; it may be mentioned 
in passing that the indexes of the Oxford University Press’s Church Art in England series are 
excellent illustrations of the former practice. 

The question of the method and physical medium to be adopted in transcribing the 
entries and re-assembling them in final order is one on which little practical lead has been 
given. The orthodox and time-honoured method of writing the entries straight away on to 
ordinary index cards and then re-arranging them has much to commend it for piasticity and 
speed ; but cards are cumbersome to turn when finally amassed, and expensive to use, as 
each can be used only twice. “The method of typing the entries seriatim on sheets, and then 
cutting them up (open windows being a dangerous luxury during the process) and sticking 
on to galleys, is suitable only for short and simple compilations and rather risky of loss. The 
method adopted in the secret sanétum by the present author—held to with pathetic devotion, 
since he evolyed it in childhood—is to write or type entries seriatim and then, * spiking out ” 
a skeleton or blank alphabet (with ample spacing) on other sheets, rapidly transcribe the 
heading-words on to this, specifying only the numbers of the original sheets or suitable 
portions of them, and then writing the final index by rapid reference through the latter to the 
former document. Though this may seem primitive and cumbrous, it means that one has the 
whole thing before one, with no fumbling of cards or slips, and can marshal a large and 
complicated crop of inter-dependent entries with command of the details, and in the long run 
it probably takes little longer. 

As for printing, time can be saved by adding, in pencil only, the page-references from the 
MS. and inserting the printed ones later when the type is set. 

Altogether, indexing is an exciting adventure for one who really cares for excellence 
in the result ! 
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Training War-time Staff 
F. H. Fenton, F.L.A. (Tottenham Public Libraries) 


Wrru the Association’s proposals for future professional training and education before us, 
this may seem an unsuitable time to produce an article on a small local experiment in emergency 
training methods. | hope, however, that I shall not be considered too presumptuous. The 
L.A. scheme is, after all, intended to raise the standard of the library service after the war 
(a project with which none of us would want to quarrel, whatever our opinions on the detailed 
programme put forward), while our immediate concern is to maintain or improve on the 
pre-war standard under the present difficult circumstances. Even if the L.A. scheme can start 
immediately the war ends there will still be a period of at least one year afterwards before any 
benefit will be felt in individual libraries. In the meantime we have to carry on as best we can 
with our present staffs and probably something much less than present staffs. For the Man 
Power Boards obviously haven’t finished with us yet. 

To meet these calls on Staff and at the same time cope with increased issues and also to 
try to carry out the request made by two Government Departments in the carly days of the 
war “ if possible to extend the service,” several possibilities were present. We could eliminate 
unnecessary or least useful processes and postpone some desirable but not urgent projeéts. 
We could redistribute work as a result of this. And we could improve our methods of training 
Staff so that juniors could be promoted to senior work and new assistants become fully 
effective in a comparatively short space of time. One or more of these measures has no doubt 
been applied in almost every library in the country, but there has been surprisingly little 
discussion concerning them in the professional journals, with the result that each library has 
worked on independent lines, with little co-operation. That is my justification, or excuse, 
for taking up one of the points now. In Tottenham we have temporarily lost a large proportion 
of our experienced staff, and many more are due to go in the next month or two. We have been 
compelled to adopt drastic measures in tightening up and redistributing work and also in 
training existing Staff for promotion and new staff to become quickly efficient. Reduction and 
redistribution of work we felt competent to deal with ourselves, but we had no direét 
experience of rapid and systematised training methods, so enquiries were made of friends and 
acquaintances in other libraries as to methods adopted and proposed there. Very little help 
was forthcoming ; we seemed in faét to be early in the field and were thrown back on our 
own resources. Now that so many of the female staffs are being taken there will probably 
be other libraries feeling more seriously the effeéts of shortage of Staff, and our experiences 
and experiments may prove useful to them. Let me at this stage disclaim any special merit 
or even originality for our scheme. It has worked fairly well, but undoubtedly could have been 
better, and we are still having to make improvements as we go along. 

Before going on to the detailed arrangements some mention must be made of the pre-war 
constitution of our staff, and how we have been affected by call-up for the Forces and industry. 
For some years we have had two fairly sharply defined groups. All senior posts, from 
assistants-in-charge of departments or branches upwards, were filled by men. The majority 
of junior posts were held by girls, although there were a few junior males. Male staff needed 
Matriculation as a condition of appointment, but this was not insisted upon for female 
assistants. Promotion, when vacancies occurred, was only given to holders ‘of the Library 
Association Intermediate certificate or its approximate equivalent in the old Seétional 
certificates. Few of the girls employed had the necessary educational certificates qualifying 
them to take L.A. exams. ; consequently, few could become eligible for promotion, and those 
who did qualify at all left before the question of promotion arose. It so happened, therefore, 
that at the beginning of the war we had a male staff mainly qualified in varying degrees or 
Studying for examinations and a female staff, unqualified, occupying most of the junior posts. 
The only “ promotion” post held by a girl was that of Children’s Librarian, ranking with 
male Assistants-in-Charge. [| am not defending or criticising the arrangement here, simply 
Stating the facts. 

Our male staff was on the youthful side. Apart from the Chief and Deputy only two out 
of twelve were above military age, and with the various revisions of the Schedule of Reserved 
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Occupations it soon became obvious that the rest of us would be liable to call-up. (We were 
quite right. Only three of the twelve remain, one being ovey age and the other two, including 
myself, for the time being unfit.) It was clear even in the early days of the war that we should 
have to make drastic changes in our organization, and this was Started in the very early days, 
while more than half of the total staff, male and female, was still on full-time C.D. work. Like 
everyone else we could only guess what conditions would be like in later stages of the war ; 
we had no knowledge of how bombing, black-out and evacuation would affeét the volume of 
our work for instance. But we decided to be optimistic and expect at least to maintain our 
issues, and to try to plan accordingly, keeping in mind that the larger part of the male staff, 
including most of those from assistant-in-charge upwards would be called up. Our programme 
seemed to fall naturally into the three parts already mentioned. To begin with we must 
eliminate the least necessary processes and reduce others. Secondly we must redistribute the 
work so that the few seniors remaining could concentrate on truly senior work, without being 
obliged to carry out routine duties which could equally well be done by others with less 
training and experience. Thirdly, we must train suitable juniors for upgrading and others to 
replace them as quickly as possible. It is with this last point that I wish chiefly to deal. 

Before the war we had no formal scheme of Staff training. Those studying for 
examinations, usually with correspondence courses, were given as much help as possible, 
including the provision of books and practical experience in various jobs and departments. 
New assistants, who usually came singly and at fairly long intervals received instruction in their 
work in an informal manner over a long period. Obviously this would not do under the 
circumstances we anticipated, of rapid departure of many and a correspondingly rapid intake 
of raw juniors to replace them. Something much more intensive was called for, and my chief 
gave me a free hand to do what I could with the whole matter of training. 


The first step was to find possible replacements for myself and other male staff among the 
older girls. With the help of a colleague—the Museum Curator, who has also done much 
library work—a course of training was drawn up, and the female staff invited (not instructed) 
to take part. Many of them did so. This first course covered as far as possible all those matters 
with which a senior assistant would have to deal. Greatest emphasis was placed on classification 
and cataloguing. In most respects the standard expected in these was up to the Library 
Association’s Intermediate examination, although the historical aspeét and details of classifi- 
cation schemes other than Dewey were only lightly touched upon. Considerable attention 
was also given to book seleétion and purchase. Little emphasis was placed on basic stock 
selection, but the theory of current selection in relation to existing stock was fairly thoroughly 
treated, as well as the details of our local praétice in the mechanics of book ordering, receiving 
and accessioning. Stock and other records, statistics and reports, financial matters and in 
faét all those jobs with which a senior is constantly or occasionally faced were dealt with in 
detail. The intention was primarily practical, but always enough background theory was 
included to enable the juniors to carry out new jobs intelligently rather than by rule of thumb, 


All these are subjeéts comparatively easily taught. The girls concerned were all intelligent 
and had been with us for some time, so that they already knew a great deal of the work and 
learned the rest very quickly. They also had in most cases a fairly good general knowledge of 
books, although none had any real experience of reference work or bibliographical research, 
We made no attempt, of course, to teach a knowledge of books in general—such knowledge 
can only come with years of living with books, and reading—but we did include a special 
section in our syllabus to cover the most important general reference books, reference library 
technique, and bibliographical work. 

Weekly classes were held in working hours on. Wednesday mornings, during which 
verbal instruction was given and practical work done. Text-books were provided and reading 
from these was set each week, to be done in spare time. Written answers to questions were 
also expected each week. All practical work was made as realistic as possible ; actual additions 
to stock were classified and catalogued, for example, and the girls were asked to solve problems 
which had already been dealt with in the reference department. The whole course occupied 
the greater part of a year, from the early summer of 1940 to the late spring of 1941. 

By this time some of the girls had already been promoted to aét as assistants-in-charge, 
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but the staff above this grade was still only one man short and we were carrying on by a 
redistribution of work. In the Autumn of 1941, however, another senior assistant was called 
up, and I went sick at the same time, remaining away from work for some months. Three of 
the girls were therefore promoted again to carry out senior assistant’s work at very short 
notice, and were able to do so very efficiently and smoothly. They are still holding these jobs, 
and doing them very well indeed. By far the greater part of the credit is due to them for their 
keenness and hard work, but there is no doubt that the training course helped and was well 
worth while. 

My colleague who had worked with me on this first course, was an experienced lecturer 
and teacher, but it was the first work of the kind | had undertaken and no doubt my teaching 
left much to be desired, particularly in the early stages. The experience was a Stimulating one, 
and I learned much from it, not only in teaching method but also in general library matters, 
Intelligent questioning and debate by “ pupils” demands that the teacher knows all the 
answers and ensures his reconsideration of too casually held opinions on the theory of 
librarianship. I certainly know a good deal more about my own job as a result of the scheme, 
and it would have been worth while to me for that alone, not considering the pleasure I got 
from it at the time. 

A new problem presented itself before the end of the first training course. The promotion 
of some of the older girls, and the resignation of others for marriage and other reasons meant a 
rapid increase in the number and proportion of new junior assistants. The old method of 
letting them pick up the work slowly meant that the few remaining with slightly more 
experience had to carry too much weight for too long a period. Some extra work for these 
older ones was inevitable ; new Staff are always slow in their work and do not normally reach 
average speed in routine work for some months. This is understandable; the mass of 
accurate detail which has to receive attention in ordinary counter work alone is enough to 
overwhelm a girl fresh from school, without the realisation, usually prominent in her mind, 
that she knows practically nothing about books, in spite of “ English Literature ” at school, 
and $till less about classification schemes, catalogues and the like. It is obviously desirable 
that she should work slowly at first. Attempts at speed in her early days will lead to endless 
mistakes and in most cases will do the girl herself psychological harm. 


: In the ordinary course of events practice and growing familiarity with the work lead 
fairly soon to increased speed and accuracy, but we needed to make this more rapid. Breaking 
up the job into small parts, as is done in large-scale industrial and commercial concerns is not 
possible with a small staff, spread over several buildings, and in any case we consider it very 
undesirable in library work and to be avoided if possible. Lack of practice makes for slowness, 
then, and nothing except practice could cogreét this. But we considered also—remembering 
our own early days in libraries—that lack of understanding was also a big factor. It is much 
harder to remember or digest detailed instructions about a process if the reason and the purpose 
of it all is not understood, and learning to use the catalogues and classification scheme is a 
much more painful process without some knowledge of how and why these things are 
constructed. We decided to experiment with a new training course, therefore, but this time 
on slightly different lines to meet the different circumstances. 


(To be continued) 


Catalogues 

The writer of a letter in the current Library Assistant makes well the point that students 
of cataloguing cannot easily envisage the diétionary form of catalogue if they use only the 
classified in their working hours and that the converse must also be true of Students in 
diétionary catalogue libraries. He asks if Students cannot make visits to libraries where 
catalogues in working order may be studied. We commend the suggestion. It ought to be 
possible for a working librarian to visit any library and to examine its catalogues. What is to 
obstruét ?. The days are so fully occupied now that the gentle habit of visiting one another’s 
libraries, which was once common, seems to have gone. In the first decade of this century the 
" interchange of visits was a weekly praétice almost ;_ it would be worth revival, 
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The Marx Memorial Library 


By Ernre Trory. 


Tue Marx Memorial Library was established eleven years ago to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Karl Marx. It took as its premises a building in Clerkenwell Green 
literally Steeped in radical and socialist tradition. Here it was that the Chartists held some of 
their earliest meetings ; here it was that the Twentieth Century Press published its socialist 
literature ; here it was that Lenin edited the illegal Bolshevik paper Js&ra and, organised the 
work that led finally to the Russian Revolution. 

About eighteen months ago the Marx Memorial Library moved to more commodious 
premises in Doughty Street but not without regrets on the part of old associates who had 
learned to love the inconveniences of the old building for the sake of its links with the past. 
However, when the work of installing the library in its new home was completed, it was 
unanimously voted a great improvement. 

The new centre of Marxist education contains a splendid Leéture Hall, a large class-room, 
more ample office accommodation, a reading room and much more space than was formerly 
available for the ever-expanding library itself. Here the committee has every prerequisite for 
its task of colleéting and making accessible the books, pamphlets, papers and other documents 
which together represent the recorded history of the Labour movement. Besides searching 
for books and papers of historical value it is also paying attention to the preservation of 
contemporary documents. 

The large assemblage of books and papers, now comprising some five thousand volumes 
and an extensive colleétion of pamphlets and periodicals relating to the Labour movement, 
is so arranged as to offer a unique service to trade unions, co-operative and political 
organisations ; to students and research workers; and to all democratic bodies seeking 
enlightenment on the theory and practice of socialism. Among institutions that have already 
made use of the library are the B.B.C. and the Ministry of Information. 

The main seétions include, Socialist Theory, Political Economy, The British and Inter- 
national Labour Movemert, the Soviet Union, Science, Philosophy, Art and Literature, 
History, Biography and Standard Works of Reference. 

In the Socialist Theory section the complete works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin 
are available in English, German and Russian. Among the many first editions to be found 
here is The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844 by Frederick Engels. An autographed 
copy of Robert Owen’s New Mora/ Wor/d and several first editions of works by William Morris 
are included in the considerable collection of reports, biographies and histories that go to make 
up the British Labour Movement seétion. This was recently augmented by valuable copies of 
rare pamphlets, leaflets and cartoons, published between 1880 and 1910, which were presented 
to the library by a number of veteran socialists. Other donations of books have included 
copies of William Morris’s paper Commonweal and some of the first Labour papers—the 
Labour Flector, Clarton, Justice, etc. 

In the International Labour Movement section there are several original newspapers 
published by the Paris Commune in 1871, works on the First International, reports of the 
Communist International and current anti-fascist literature of the United Nations in no less than 
fifteen languages. There is also a complete file of the famous Bolshevik newspaper [séra, 
edited by Lenin in 1902 and 1903. 

A Workers’ School, attached to the Library, conducts correspondence courses and issues 
educational commentaries on subjeéts allied to the sections enumerated above. It also publishes 
a popular Marx Howse Study Syllabus series which has embraced such titles as Ras/ways and 
Railwaymen in the Soviet Union, Women in Industry, India, Socialism in Practice, etc. 

Almost the whole of the work of the Marx Memorial Library and Workers’ School is 
conduéted on a voluntary basis undet the direétion of that most genial of Scotsmen, Alex. 
Massie. He is organising secretary to the General Council, a democratically elected body 
among whose members may be numbered two Fellows of the Royal Society and several 
university professors ; a number of prominent trade union leaders, including the President of 
the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers, the President of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation and representatives of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the National 
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Union of Teachers and the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen; a 
member of the Board of Management of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society and several 
well-known writers. 

This organisation is fulfilling a funétion not only of interest to the Labour movement, 
but of inestimable value to the future historians who will write about our day and age. Much 
has been accomplished in the first eleven years of the library’s existence and if the enthusiasm 
of its members be any criterion, a great deal more will be accomplished in the years that 


lie ahead. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, HoBBIES 

Looking up the record of a distinguished librarian in Who's Who, in the next column | 
found the entry for Thomas Jay, member of the staff of Punch, a Scot, who does himself and 
us honour by saying that he was educated at “ Elementary School and Public Libraries.” This 
is a record which we believe many men might and would make were they asked. It may not 
be without its suggestion value to some librarians who have lately lamented because of their 
lack of cultural opportunities while living in the midst of such opportunities. Mr. Jay’s wit 
is pawky ; he gives, as his recreations, “ failing to catch fish,” which for years has been one 
of my own. Fish must regard anglers as amongst the most benevolent and innocent of men 
Mr. Jay also adds as his second, “ listening in to golfers.” 

This talk of recreations leads me on. Sit John MacAlister said his was “ sleep”; the 
present President of the Library Association has librarianship, and “ gardening (unskilled),” 
L. Stanley Jast, “thinking and reading”—I like that order-—Col. Newcombe “ architecture 
and walking,” E. A. Savage “ music and walking.” Of course walking must always be the 
contemplative man’s recreation. Dr. S. C. Bradford is another “ gardening,” and I knew he 
loves roses. R. |. Gordon, “ reading and motoring”; H. M. Cashmore “ reading and 
walking.” It seems to me to be superfluous for a librarian to indicate that his recreation is 
reading, because if it were not what a tragic life his would be. , Nevertheless, there is a sort of 
comforting feeling one gets when one sees it expressed. 

Hosstes 

If one were to read your Letters of late, as one coming to them unprepared and without 
knowledge of you, one would guess that you were in the very front rank of the large number 
of librarians whose unexpressed but principal occupation is “ finding fault with the Library 
Association.” That also is a universal pastime of librarians. In a way I think it one of the 
best if, as very occasionally occurs with you, the fault-finding is constructive. I would assume 
from your Letter that you have never had much to do with the management of the Library 
Association and are therefore blameless for any of those traditional things in it which may be 
causing a little trouble now. For instance, the withholding of suggestions, while committees 
are meeting to discuss policies, until after they have reported and then rising with clamour or, 
what is worse, with sarcasm to defeat them. This always seems to me to be a pity, as you and I 
know that if the Library Association is bad—an “ if” which | do not accept in all its 
implications—it is because the rank and file of the profession are bad. Every profession gets 
the organization it deserves. Or is capable of making. I read your last Letter with much 
amusement. 

GULLS 

You tell me that a public man has read the Post-War Policy report and has referred to it as 
being a “* gull-catching affair.” | take it that you know the gentleman who made the remark 
well enough to agree with me that he considers any public money however spent, and especially 
the poor ratepayers’ money, as being plucked from gulls. You know too that by no conceivable 
argument could he be persuaded that expenditure on public libraries could at any time be 
anything other than gull-catching. It is one of the tragedies of your life and mine that we 
have never been able to persuade the rank and file of those who govern towns that libraries 
perform any purpose on which it is desirable to spend liberally. Hence it comes that, reduced 
to straightforward terms, your Letter is a scolding of the Council because it said quite plainly 
that if satisfactory service is required at least double the present expenditure on it is also 
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A LOOK INTO THE BEYOND. C. N. Williams. 3/- net. A Psyhic work, of current interest. 


World Service says—‘‘ A vision of the life in the Beyond is certainly given ...a spur to 


human endeavour.”’ 112 pp., cloth, cr. octavo. 


STAINED LEAVES. Justina M. Jescreveux. 2/6 net. 70 pp., cloth, cr. octavo. This story, 


of lowa in the Civil War period, shows a strong disapproval of war profiteering. 


DARK PINE AND SILVER BIRCH. “ Elsie Maude.’’ 2- net. 60 pp. Brochure, cr. octavo. 


rhis book contains two striking and original stories. 

COMMON THINGS. Ivan |). Matthias. 2)- net. 48 pp., paper, cr. octavo. Durham Chronicle 
writes—‘‘ Forty-one poems on a wide variety of subjects, and many of them have a good 
deal of merit.”’ 


BIRTHDAYS. M. Kk. Woodward. 16 net. 32 pp., paper, cr. octavo. A booklet containing 
five stories, specially commended 


TONY’S FAILINGS. Kachel Wyatt. 1/- net. 24 pp., paper, cr. octavo. A book of children’s 
stories, illustrated. Commended by Mid Sussex Times, etc. 


PuBLiSHERS: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL LTD. 


‘ELMS COURT,"" ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 
(ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS) 


BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND AMERICAN 
BOOK AUCTIONS 


The indispensable Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, each volume giving 14,000 quotations approx. 


SUBSCRIPTION £2 2s. NET PER ANNUM, POST FREE 


Now ready: —Vol. 38 for 1940-41, £2 25. net. 


Vol. 39 (Auction Season 1941-42) in the press for publication early in 1944. 


Owing to the paper shortage the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice. 


THE THIRD GENERAL INDEX, covering Vols 21-30, Price £5 55. net. 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 
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required, Taétless, you say. But have you not always been, in your Letters, an indignant 
advocate of sheer honesty ? 
Terms UNDEFINED ? 

I am at one with you in your belief that the Council has not yet defined its terms. Our 
colleague, Mr. W. A. Munford, in his useful article which also appeared last month, makes 
this almost the burden of it. Yet few things could be more impossible, in so restri€ted a space 
or in any space that busy people would be likely to study, than to make such definitions—or 
explanations as they would have to be. Your quibble about “ real or nominal value ” is 
implicit in every statement about money made by anybody at any time. The intention of the 
Council appears to me to be clear enough to anyone likely to read the report; which is 
precisely what you “ take it” to mean. Libraries, to be efficient, want an income of twice 
pre-war purchasing power. 


EpucaTIONAL—or How ? 

There are flaws in the Report. | can’t see, for example, county education committees 
accepting the logic of an auxiliary to education which is nevertheless independent of official 
educational machinery. It is one thing for a dog not to get a bone; it is another to get the 
dog to relinquish it. Our difficulty is not that schools and libraries are not complementary ; 
it is that educationists are amazingly unaware that any educational programme unbacked by a 
system of public libraries is farcical. Yet you can read all the recent hooks on the future of 
education in the sure and certain faith that libraries will occasionally receive a two-line mention 
or, in by far the greater number of cases, no mention at all. The average educationist is a 
myope of the first order, visionless, rootless and uneducated. The noble exceptions—I know 
two—are overwhelmed. 

Once AGAIN 

We have already exchanged notes on “ equal pay” for men and women. “ Equal pay 
for equal work ” is what you say and what, presumably, we all mean. You go on, “ is woman 
a lesser animal in our eyes when she borrows a book ?” I don’t know; do you? Look at 
the facts as we know them. Why are there so many women in American libraries ? Is it 
because they are so proficient in the work or because no man of parts will accept the salaries 
offered ? I agree whole-heartedly with the equal pay proposition on merely fair-play grounds. 
But I am convinced that its practice, if the pay were sufficient to allure men, would remove all 
women from libraries in a generation. As you most impolitely wrote to me once: “ Don’t 
argue, Listen! ” 

QUALITIES— 

Have you seen the “ duplicated ” magazine of the Librarianship Old Students’ Association, 
The Link, tor January, 1944? It has in it one of the most readable accounts of the qualities the 
librarian of a large library desires in recruits to his staff. One of them is the spirit which 
accepts any job from sweeping to reader-advising if it is in the interest of the service. It 
repudiates, while valuing scholarship and taét, social-scholarly divisions in staff and therefore 
has no use for students who come from schools of librarianship with pretensions to all the 
higher jobs while someone else must be content with the less spectacular work. It always 
amuses me when library assistants don’t want to work at charging desks. As a tramp once 
asked me: “ Wot’s the bloomin’ libery for, Guvnor ?’ 

THE Pay FoR THEM 

I have been reading the recent letters and writings on library training with increasing 
interest. We ask much of our students, don’t we? And we can promise them precisely 
nothing! At the best we can assure them of genteel poverty. I have just read in the minutes 
of a Town Council the recommendation of the Establishment Committee that the salary of the 
Deputy Borough Engineer, now £1,000, shall forthwith be increased to {£1,100 and then by 
six-monthly rises ascent to {1,250 in eighteen months. In that same town the Chief Librarian, 
after a gap of ten years, gets £1,000, which is to be his maximum apparently for ever and ever. 
And he is jolly well paid, too, considering some of our salaries. Why did you become a 
librarian ? 

Vale ! 


ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LevTeRS ON Our AFFAIRS.’ 
—kbLditor, Tue Lisrary Worip. 
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Ideas 


A Famous librarian, it is asserted, used to have 
in his desk a drawer labelled ‘‘ Ideas ” is which 
presumably he inserted slips of good tips for 
his work as they came to him., It is also 
asserted, on what authority we cannot say, 
that the then Editor of Tur Lisrary Wor 
James Duff Brown, once opened that drawer— 
and found it empty. The method, however, 
was a good one, and we purpose to adapt it so 
that here each month we can set out what seem 
to be the “ ideas” that exercise our readers. 
Contributions will be welcomed. 

Dr. William Warner Bishop, in a capital 
article on ‘“ Wood pulp paper in books ” 
suggests that if the microfilming of perishable 
or very large volumes has come to Stay, special 
darkened rooms for reading the films will be 
necessary as they are not easily legible in 
daylight. 

Richard Pilant, of Chicago, says that in 
order to exclude the use of newspaper rooms 
“as a flophouse for bums during the daylight 
hours,” remove the chairs and provide only 
Sanding height tables for general users. Our 
recent tendencies have been towards the 
making comfortable of such rooms and 
providing severer supervision. 

Stroud had a week’s moratorium on fines, 
and 100 volumes, hitherto withheld, were 
returned. It might seem that Stroud had a 
remedy at law in insisting on the return of 
books, Was it undesirable to exercise it ? 

Cleveland Public Library has a service of 
Linguaphone Records in Portuguese, Russian, 
Chinese, Italian and German, and a Polish 
course is on order. The Francophone method 
is available for French, and for Spanish the 
Hispanophone. We are reminded that at the 
Cardiff Conference of the L.A. in 1921 Sir 
Walford Davies suggested that libraries should 
have a sound-proof room in which a colleétion 
of music records could be tried. We do not 
know if Cleveland has such a room for its 
language records. 

The complexity and variety of .American 
Library Laws can be appreciated from the fact 
that the A.L.A. has just issued a second edition 
of the book with that title by James C, Foutts, 
which runs to about 1,200 pages and costs ten 
dollars. British library law, which Brown’s 
Manual condenses adequately into 15 pages, is 
something for the simplicity of which Library 
Association candidates, who have to pass in the 
subject, may be grateful. 


A nice note in the Wi/son Library Bulletin for 
November, 1943, is worth lifting. ‘ We have 
saved our favourite for the last. It is called 
Holidays at Home. Beside the informal 
chatty book notes there is an appendix which 
contains a list of parks, gardens and open 
spaces in Bristol. Just looking at this booklet 
bound in light blue gives you a lift and if you 
weren’t previously convinced about the out- 
come of the present struggle you become 
convinced. Loafing through the 42 pages... 
you are struck with the stamina and spirit of 
the people. You marvel that these people, who 
so lately fought the Battle of Britain, want to 
read books, much less make lists of them. Any 
people at war who take time, money and effort 
to issue printed material in appreciation of 
other peoples and the fine and beautiful things 
in life, can’t help but come out on top. Do you 
imagine that the libraries in Germany or Italy 
or Japan are turning out booklists like these ? 
We doubt it and so do you.” Thanks, Mildred 
Bruder ; bravery is not at home only with us ; 
we bow before the surely immortal story of the 
great Marine Corps at Tawara. 

“ Libraries should stock and_ circulate 
gramophone records—music and others,” we 
are told. But has any British library done this 
yet. What of the breakages involved ? 
Topicalities 

Edited by E. R. McCo vin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1). 

From the BETHNAL GREEN Libraries 
comes a pleasingly produced list of ‘ Out- 
standing Books of 1943.” The seleétion is 
varied and excludes any works of a scholastic 
or technical nature, although J. M. Thompson’s 
‘French Revolution” is given. The good 
work C.E.M.A. is doing throughout the 
country is evident in an exhibition of Ballet 
Designs held at the BRIGHTON Art Gallery 
during January. Mr. Arnold Haskell gave an 
opening address. The HALIFAX Public 
Libraries continue to show an increase in the 
number of volumes issued. In November the 
daily average was over 3,000. In the ISLING- 
TON Public Libraries’ Bulletin the list of 
biographical novels commenced in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Bu/letin is completed. The list 
is a small beginning and I commend to some 
librarians the compilation of a good annotated 
list of such novels as a suitable subjeét for a 
Library Association thesis. KING’S LYNN 
Readers’ Quarterly has an article by Mrs. A. L. 
Dorer, M.A., on Ben Jonson. We learn from 
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the journal that Mr. C. H. Senior is now 
serving overseas. The technical lists issued 
by the LUTON Public Libraries are excellent. 
The latest is on “Aeronautics” and it is 
especially intended for A.T.C. personnel. The 
SUNDERLAND Public Libraries have issued 
a good list of books on Indoor Entertain 
ments, Covering party games, conjuring, ctc. 
They also run C.E.M.A, concerts each week 
in the art gallery. The list of new books 
added to the libraries given in the SWINTON 
AND PENDLEBURY Public Libraries’ 
Bulletin for January is an excellent one. This 
is also true of the TOTTENHAM Public 
Libraries’ selection, although this is naturally 
considering the size of the libraries, more 
extensive. 


Library Reports 


By Herperr C. SAWTELLI 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
BEDDINGTON and WALLINGTON Public Library. 

Annual Report. Oétober, 1942, to 
September, 1943. Borough Librarian, William 
John Hill, P.L.A. Population, 27,742. Rate, 
2.s0d. Income from Rate, £3,883. Stock : 
Lending, 30,012 ; Reference, 2,465. Addi 


tions, 4,056. Withdrawals, 1,247. Issues: 
Lending, 345,308; Reference, 9,208. 
Borrowers, 11,125; extra tickets, 10,930. 


More than half the lifetime of the Library has been 
spent under war-time conditions, yet ereat Strides have 
been made in almost every phase of the work, and a most 

popular and progressive institution has been built up 

Over 4 

readers, 

and in the 
than in the year previous 
again being used for its legitimate purpose, after having 
been in the use of the Civil Detence Authorities since 
the outbreak of war. Sir William Mallinson, Bart., 

continued his patronage of the Reference Library, and a 

further was made available for the 

purchase of reference books. Five, out of cight, 
members of the permanent Staff are away serving in 

HLM. Porces. 

East Ripinc County 
Report, 1942-1943. Count) 
Edward |. Coombe. — Stock, 
Additions, 16,785. Withdrawals, 12,512. 
Issues, 1,344,942. Readers, 62,549. Branches 
and Centres, 453. 

The County Library Committee record with much 


per cent, of the population are now registered 
Book circulation has mounted up annually, 
year being reviewed totalled 32,873 more 
The Reading Room is once 


sum of moncy 


17th Annual 
Librarian, 


Library. 


177,927. 


reeret the resignation, during the vear, of their 
Chairman, Mr. |. Cook Buttle. Mr. Buttle was a leading 
advocate for the establishment of the County Library 


service, and has occupied the Chair since its foundation. 
The service has worked smoothly and progressively 
during the past year in spite of many difficulties. Two 


new adult and two children’s librarics were opened. 
new readers were registered, bringing the 


Over 3,000 
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percentage of readers to population up to 38. Issue 
records show that 104,415 more books were circulated 
than in the previous year. The service extended to 
members of H.M. Forces has grown rapidly, and there 
are now some 6,000 volumes on loan to 100 units, 
rhese collections are changed on an average four times 
a year. Loans made by post direét to Students amounted 
to 8,501, a big increase. The Committee again express 
their great appreciation and thanks to local librarians 
for their continued interest and service. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL. 

Dor ( Janet, ed.) \ Handbook of Medical 
Library Praétice. Including Annotated 
Bibliographical Guides to the Literature and 
History of the Medical and Allied Sciences, 
Based on a Preliminary Manuscript by 
M. Irene Jones. Chicago, American Library 
\ssociation. $5.00 net. 

For the tirst time the librarians of medical libraries 
have a text-book of their own. It forms a fine volume 
of over 600 pages, commencing with a general history 
of medical libraries with lists of those now in existence. 
It proceeds to give, under the headings Book Seleétion, 
Cataloguing and Classification, special information of 
importance to the organizers of and workers in Medical 
Libraries. Other chapters on Pamphlets and Piétures, 
Maps and Microtilms follow. \ chapter on Rare Books 
and the History of Medicine is followed by a Guide to 
Bibliographies and Reference Books. Altogether a most 
valuable work for librarians in charge of medical 
collections. 

THe Bouan Cuance. Books Help to Make It. 
Illus. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
thon. 2§ Cents net. 

\n excellent piece of propaganda which shows 
how such work should be The Statistics of 
\merican libraries are shown in diagram in relation to 
the individual citizen. The only thing which is annoying 
about it is the type used, which is one of those in which 
the and are almost indistinguishable. The 
\merican Library should have a typo 
urapher available tor consultation. 

Hawes (Marion E.) What to Read on Psy- 
chology. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1942. 40 Cents net. 

\ very valuable list compiled with the assistance ot 
experts in which the books are evaluated and have 
symbols added to indicate whether they are elementary, 
popular or advanced in Style. 

Mann (Margaret) Introduction to Cataloguing 
and the Classification of Books. 2nd edition. 
Chicago, American Library Association. 
$3.25 net. 

I'he second edition of this valuable handbook has 
been brought up to date incorporating the many 
changes of praétice in. \merican ltbrarics which have 
come into use during the thirteen years which have 
elapsed since the first edition saw the light. It is based 
on the Joint Cataloguing Rules issued in 1908 and is 
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already well known to librarians, who will welcome the 

up-to-date edition. 

GENERAL. 

BenstEAD (C. R.) Steady, Boys, Steady! A 
Profound Study of the Royal Navy. With 
drawings by Edgar Norfield. Muller. 

English history for the light-minded. Humorous 
excerpts culled from the author’s imagination, and 
illustrated with humorous sketches. Under the heading, 

“Grog Introduced,” p. 68, we find the definition of 

“groggy” as duniing * ‘anything queer or a bit 

mmmy,’ an excellent comment on the book itself, 

which will undoubtedly fill a long-felt want in circles 
ready for a good laugh. 

Cocks (H. F. Lovell, M.A., D.D.) The 
Nonconformist Conscience. The Forward 
Books, Independent Press. 2s. net. 

rhis is No. 6 of the ‘‘ Forward Books,”’ edited by 

John Marsh. The author is the Principal of Western 

College, Bristol. His writing compels through its 

simplicity and depth of feeling. He endeavours to help 

inenabling the Churches to spread the new conception 
of Biblical Theology and believes implicitly in Biblical 
religion founded on the teachings of Christ. 

CoryN (Marjorie) Ridiculous Diétator. Con- 


Stable. 8s. 6d. net. 

The life and death of Robespierre told as a 
psychological drama. It is a Story which can be read 
with application to the events of today and its dramatic 
incidents may be repeated in the modified form which 
modern democracy will develop. 

FREEMAN (Kathleen, D.Li##.) Voices of Free- 
dom. Muller. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Freeman, who is the Leéturer in Greek at the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouth 
shire, has divided her book into two parts, the first, 
entitled ‘‘ Origins *’ deals with the factors that went 
into the making of the British nation, beginning with 
the Britons proper, the Anglo-Saxons and the invasion 
f the Northmen to the Norman Conquest; the 
second “ Parliament,’”’ which contains extraéts from 
speeches in Parliament showing the growth of the idea 
if Freedom, through the various dynasties, Tudors, 
Stuarts, Hanoverians, and so to the Twentieth century. 
Though the choice of speeches must of necessity be 
somewhat arbitrary, the author’s running comment on 
the events leading up to and from these extraéts is 
nformative and she does her best to put a true value on 
the work of the outstanding figures of the period to 
which they belonged, and to clear away many popular 
misrepresentations gathered from children’s history 
books. Here we have, in short, a paean of voices raised 
n defence of the great principle of Freedom. 

Grirrirn (Hubert) This is Russia. Hammond, 
Hammond. 5s. net. 

The author was in Russia in 1931-1936, as an 
enquirer into (and interpreter of) its way of life. In 1941 
he went again to Russia as Wing-Adjutant of the R.A.P. 
Fighter Wing. He is therefore thoroughly qualified to 
xplain Russia to us and this little book is an excellent 
nsumc of Russian life and Russian thought. 

Harpe (John L., ed.) Verse of Valour. An 
\nthology of Shorter War Poems of Sea, 
Land, Air. Illus. Glasgow, Art and 
Educational Publishers. 8s. 6d. net. 


FOYLES 


Public 

Libraries 
Department 

Huge Stock of Fiction 
and Non-Fiction 

125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 ) 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


This anthology should appeal to the masses for it 
contains a number of favourites chosen from the work 
of sixty famous pocts and arranged in four seétions, 

Sailors, Soldiers, Airmen and All the Services. ‘There is 
an index of authors and also a title index. ‘The seleétion 
closes with William Watson's “* New National Anthem.” 

\ very Stirring collection of poems. 

Jacosson (C. L, PAD.) Enlarging. The 
Technique of the Positive. Hlus. Fourth 
Edn. The Pocal Press. 9s. 6d. net. 

The art of enlarging has for a long time exercised 
the brains of every photographer, and at this period 
when materials are difficult to obtain and wartime 
measures make almost insurmountable obstacles in the 
path of the photographic artist, it is useful to Study this 
new edition of ‘a Standard work on the subjeét to learn 
what substitutes and devices can be applied in the hope 
of getting equal results. Here we find the latest informa- 
tion on technical developments, and though for a time 
it may be difficult to carry them out to their logical 
conclusion, this certainly does not militate against their 
importance in time to come when the limitations, it is 
to be hoped, will have disappeared. An indispensable 
work on its special lines for all interested in photography 
in its fullest aspects. 

Lee (Charles E.) The Evolution of Railways. 
Illus. The Railway Gazette. 6s. net. 

The interest that is taken in the history of Railways 
is shown by the issue of a second edition of Mr. Lee's 
interesting work. There is not much doubt that the 
author has proved his case with reference to the flanged 
wheel preceding the flanged plate, which latter appears 
to have been introduced in some cases to accommodate 
ordinary road vehicles. The author has accumulated a 
mass of material with reference to Waggon Ways, but 
curiously enough has not noted their mention in Acts 
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of Parliament relating to roads in 1746. The Newcastle 
and Belford Road Aét of that year reserves the right of 
the colliery owners “ to make, repair and use waggon- 
ways in, along or cross the said road." This clause is 
repeated in the Sunderland-Durham Road A& and in 
the Durham-Tyne Road A@, both passed in the same 
year. The first book with illustrations of a mining 
railway is given by Mr. Lee as “ Der Ursprung 
vemeynner.”” This should be “Der Ursprung 
wemeynner Berkrecht.’’ It was first discovered by the 
late General Barclay Parsons who found it in a German 
bookseller’s shop. Another copy was afterwards 
located in the Halle University yy ag and this copy 
was sent to London by the Halle authorities in mae 
that it might be collated and described. General 
Barclay Parson’s copy is now in the New York Public 
Library with the rest of his magnificent Railway Library. 


Meaney (Joseph) Amber Eyes. Illus. Sands. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Meaney (Joseph) Clipperty-Clop. Illus. Sands. 
$s. net. 

Two charming books of animal Stories, the first 
about dogs and the second about horses. Mr. Meaney 
is a journalist who knows many famous people and 
writes of them in their special capacity as lovers of their 
pets. The Duke of Windsor, then Prince of Wales, in 
his canary pullover, who was in the news every time he 
took a toss, the Duke of Westminster, owner of the 
mighty Ormonde, Marie Corelli and her little pony, 
Bottomley and Sir Abe Bailey, figure in the pages of 
Clipperty-Clop, and though the Stories of dogs concern 
humbler people, perhaps, they make quite as attractive 
reading. 

Moore (Gerald) The Unashamed Accom- 
panist. Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew. 6s. 
net. 

\ccompanying, says the author, is an acquired art, 
and here is a handy little book to tell the pianist how to 
acquire it. We thoroughly agree with Mr. Moore when 
he indicates that accompanying is in itself a worth-while 
job and should not be regarded merely as a stepping 
Stone to worthier things. He hopes to induce piano 
players, beginners or experts, to take up the art lovingly 
and with intelligence, not to be satisfied merely to 
provide “ an unobtrusive murmur in the background,” 
nor to drown the voice of the singer or, the instrument 
of the soloist, but to amplify and augment where 
necessary the true value of the composer's intention. 
One good rule for the accompanist is to “ Keep his eye 
on the man at the wheel,” if we may use the expression 
in a musical sense. 


Panern (Philip) 
Rebirth, Illus. 
\mong the few neutral countries Turkey ranks 
as one of (if not /4e) most important. Its position in 
command of South-East Europe is of the utmost 
importance and their influence and power cast on one 
side or the other might influence considerably the final 
decision of the war. This littke volume will help the 
reader to appreciate the present position of Turkey and 
its development from the Turkey of the past. 


Turkey—Decadence and 


\lliance Press. 6s. net. 


Ricuarps (1. A.) Basic English and Its Uses. 
Kevan Paul. 

Is this the possible International Langyage ? .\ 
Committee has been formed to answer the question if it 


3s. 6d. net. 
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can. Perhaps it is not such an casy question to answer 
as it looks. Americans, Britishers and the inhabitants of 
the Commonwealth generally would heartily subscribe 
to sucK an idea, but whether the numerous so-called 
foreign races, with their traditions of human intercourse 
and their many vernacular variations of speech, could 
possibly see eye to eye with them about it is more than 
doubtful. French has always been the diplomatic 
language and French has always had a_ soothing 
diplomatic sound when used in the right circles, but 
to base the world’s relationships upon some 650 nouns 
and 200 verbs in Basic English seems a narrow limit in 
which to discuss affairs of state of the highest importance, 
However that may be, we have in this handbook a 
* reconstruétion "’ book which enters fully into the 
important subject of a second, or world, language, 
describes the extent and purpose of basic English and 
how it is to be spread througho@t the land by means 
of special teaching. An appendix contains a short 
bibliography of the subject. 
FICTION. 
CRANE (Frances) The Turquoise Shop. Ham- 
mond, Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

The extraordinary life of an art colony in New 
Mexico centres round the art shop and when a murder 
occurs in the neighbourhood, the gossip and scandal 
redoubles. A good story and the new deteétive Pat 
Abbott is quite effective. 

SincLaiR (Upton) Wide is the Gate. Werner 
Laurie. 12s. 6d. net. 

The fourth volume of Upton Sinclair’s ‘‘ World's 
End "’ Series covers the period 1934-1938, during which 
years we follow the further fortunes of Robbie Budd, 
who now manufactures aeroplanes instead of 
ammunitions, Lanny Budd, his son, whose socialistic 
ideas have become Strengthened owing to the happen- 
ings in Europe, Beauty, and Irma, who with all her 
wealth does not approve of her husband’s excursion 
into politics of the left side, and finally agrees to their 
parting. The scene is laid in America, England and 
Europe, during the political upheavals immediately 
before the outbreak of war. The conditions in each 
country, as seen and Studied by Lanny during his 
wanderings are admirably piétured, and it cannot be 
said that Mr. Sinclair shows the slightest sign of 
wearying of the subjeéts he has painted on his vast 
canvas. “There is as yet no mention of a fifth of the 
series, to deal, as it inevitably must, with the war itself. 
Perhaps these times are still too fresh in the minds of 
readers to bear immediate transference to fi€tional form, 
but to round off his great saga, we feel that the author 
cannot leave it as it Stands and that Lanny’s conneétion 
with Trudi should be followed up. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION  BUL- 
LETIN, December 1, 1943.—CERTIFICATION OF 
LIBRARIANS: The Status of the Librarian. Report 
of the Certification Committee. Reprinted from the 
Ontario Library Review, August, 1943.—LA LETTRE 
DE LA FRANCE AU COMBAT. News of France at 
War. Vol. II, No. 11.—THE LIBRARIAN, January, 
1944.—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, Jan.-Feb., 
1944.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
January, 1944.—MORE BOOKS, the Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library, December, 1943.— NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, O€ober, 1943. 
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Editorial 
EVERYTHING in the library world at the present moment is influenced by the uncertainty of 
the war situation. This note has run through our editorial comments for many months past, 
and as the spring of 1944 approaches it becomes even more insistent. The resumption of the 
bombing of London by the Luftwaffe, although some papers minimize it on the grounds that 
it will achieve no military decision, is nevertheless sufficiently disturbing to interfere with the 
immediate prospects of libraries there. It is difficult to arrange any of those extra activities— 
lectures, reading circles and the like—which gave a certain liveliness to London libraries, 
while there is prospect of an evening siren. Most libraries, however, are continuing their 
ordinary work at a higher pressure than they have known even in peace-time, or at any rate 


their issues are maintained week after week at the best peace level. 
* * * * * * 


It is unfortunately impossible to give any opinion, based on systematic study, of the 
quality of the work that is being done, because in recent years lending library practice has 
varied in many towns. There are still a few who allow readers to have as many books as they 
like at a time and, while this is a great convenience to a certain type of reader, it is not an 
assurance that every book borrowed is being read. As we noted in our last number, some 
libraries have found it necessary to reduce this liberality because, whether the books are read 
or not, when they are taken out of the library they suffer some wear and tear every time. In 
spite of this there is no doubt that never before has the library played so vital a part in the 
working and leisure hours of the people. 

* * * * * * 

It is therefore unfortunate that the pressure of other conditions, the absence of staff, and 
the reduced opportunities for publicity, make it impossible for the average librarian to make 
the quality of the service he has given known to his public and especially to his council. There 
is Still the view, widely maintained, that relatively to other departments the library department 
plays very little part—and that of no great importance—in the economy of the municipality 
or other authority. It did seem in the early stages of this war that the established position of 
the public library was not now challengeable. We had progressed towards public recognition ; 
the use of our libraries seemed to be almost universal. There is, however, a quality in the 
service which makes it unobtrusive and so taken for granted that even those who use it most 
assign no special value to it that can be expressed in cash or public applause. When we are 
considering after-war policy this inertia should be considered the first difficulty to be overcome. 

The committees of the Library Association now sitting are no doubt aware of this, and a 
heavily pressed campaign of explanation and advertisement should be one of the first obje&tives. 
If people could be told ‘‘ Your public library is in danger” there might be a substantial 
reaction, but of course at the moment that is not true. The danger will lie, when the war 
ends, in the sudden uprushing of manifold interests and greeds for the possession of money 
for their own individual projeéts. The libraries will stand a poor chance of the large develop- 
ment which we know to be desirable if the profession and the library committees are not 
munitioned to meet the inevitable situation. 

* * * * * * 

One of the methods of advertising which might be considered is the devoting of ‘ 
particular weeks in the year to special subjeéts. In America they have a Britain Book Week 
and follow that by a China Book Week, and so on, in which exhibits of books, reading lists, 
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talks and specimens are related in suitable circumstances throughout the week. Something like 
this may be possible with the support of the Ministry of Information, which has been coverin 

the country with exhibitions of various kinds. Quite possibly it will be answered that the staff 
difficulties, to which we have already referred, make any extensive work of this kind very 
difficult, if not praétically impossible. Where it can be done, however, it might be very 


We are asked : should there not now be an eleétion of the L.A. Council. The present one 
has been in office over four years and its work, canalised in the Emergency Committee, mutt 
be in need of ventilation. Perhaps, if the Second Front matter can be settled speedily, the 
answer may be in the affirmative. Even if an overseas postal vote could be arranged the voting 
would not be really comprehensive. More difficult still would be an answer to the question: 
it is advisable now to employ paper, postage and the other service an election implies ? 

* * * * * * 


How far public libraries should be used as advertising agencies, if at all, is worth some 
discussion. We hear that some libraries have again been offered, even in this rather 
unpropitious time, “ book-covers ” in limited numbers which carry certain library information 
and local and other trade advertisements. We do not know how many libraries undertake 
these, but clearly those who offer “ a limited number without cost ” to us are not a€tuated by 
altruistic motives. Such advertisement as a library would give which placed these covers on 
its books would be worth a considerable sum. Librarians must see that it is collected. Ona 
different footing, but evidence of the value we have asserted, is the book-marker which the 
Ministry of Fuel has issued for distribution by public and other libraries. The libraries 
throughout the country have been offered these, up to a thousand markers, we understand. 
A town like Leeds would require more than that number in a single day. 

* * * * * * 


Birmingham is the largest town in England, the second largest in Great Britain, and the 
sixth in the British Empire. This bald statement has its importance in relation to libraries. 
Since the early sixties, the public library system there has been amongst the most influential, 
and this is due not only to the personality of its librarians but also to the devoted laymen who 
have worked for the movement and, what is more, written about it. In its earlier stages it 
was the most progressive of libraries, but as J. D. Mullins grew older his mind hardened, and 
his patriarchial system was the most oppressive library workers have known. This changed to 
some extent with the work of the late Walter Powell, whose ideas, although he was still of the 
autocratic type, were generally liberal. Under the present chief librarian, who has admirable 
men around him, the system has resumed its pristine importance. Mr. Cashmore’s reports 
never indulge in drama but the last one which he issued, 1938-1939, showed a reference library 
containing half a million items and lending libraries with 626,150 more: it is thus a large 
system. The emphasis was for half a century at least on the. reference library and that retains 
its prominent position. The great reading room, which the architect (Professor Richardson) 
once unkindly described as “a meat market with books in it,” is nevertheless one of the finest 
rooms of its kind, and is organized generously and staffed with enthusiasm. Nothing is spared 
to make the stock in some ways unique in England. A fine manuscript colleétion, large 
colleétions of rare atlases, and what may be called the incunabula of science, the wondertul 
Shakespeare library, the largest illustration collection in England, and a commercial library 
used by over 7oo enquirers daily, give a rough but incomplete notion of the service. These 
things will be remembered, we hope, when any question of where a post-war library school 
shall be established is considered. For years past Mr. Cashmore has run at Chancellor’s Hall a 
Summer School for Librarians: if, by co-operation with the University, such a school can be 
made a whole-time institution, the great bibliographical resources of Birmingham will form its 
almost ideal background. Birmingham was the first to decree that it would accept the readers’ 
tickets of any public library in the country; it now goes further and will make no charge for 
postage to libraries who borrow books from it under the inter- -change system. In this generosity 
we understand it has been followed by Croydon, and we hope there will be further imitations. 
There are few librarians in England who do not owe something to Mr. Cashmore’s enterprise. 
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Scientific Societies. Their Growth and Contribution 
to Scientific Literature * 


By Jonn L. THornton, A.L.A. (now serving in H.M. Forces), and 

R. I. J. Tuxty, F.L.A. (University College, London) 
Iv is a natural corollary of the growth of interest in any subject that those concerned should 
wish to discuss their work, results and aspirations with others of a similar mind. It is to this 
impulse that we must look for the beginning of those societies and academies whose work was 
to have such great importance in the development of science, and in the dispersal of scientific 
knowledge. Learned societies are known under seven headings, notably, schools, museums, 
lyceums, academies, societies, universities, and congresses, and according to Myres,! came 
into existence in this order. 

Science had its beginnings in the earliest civilizations, China, Greece, Egypt and Arabia, 
and there is definite evidence of the existence of academies in these times. The word “academy” 
has undoubtedly been given to the world from the school which Plato founded, but associations 
of scholars were known before Plato. Very little research has been done on the history of these 
early academies, and since the chief aim of this paper is to indicate the importance of the 
bibliographical contribution of scientific societies, we will briefly deal with these forerunners 
of the outward revival of such associations during the Renaissance. 

These early academies embraced the whole field of culture and were not, as in these days 
of specialisation confined to the study of any individual subjeé, although naturally the 
importance of their work in different subjects varied considerably. The best general survey 
of the societies and academies of these times is the paper by Conradi,? although more recent 
discoveries, and research have added to our knowledge, since its publication in 1905. 

In Ancient Greece there were a number of schools such as those of Thales (¢. 640-546 B.c.), 
who gathered around him a number of students of mathematical and natural science, 
Pythagoras (c. 582-497 B.c.), and that known as the Atomistic School. Thales is reputed to 
have been the first to demonstrate certain theorems later incorporated in Euclid’s Elements, 
but none of his writings survive. The school of Pythagoras had a very close organisation’ and 
built up the study of arithmetic, particularly the theory of numbers. Of the literature of the 
Atomistic School little remains. Plutarch and Archimedes mention the valuable work of 
Democritus (¢ 470-400) and Diogenes Laertius gives a brief account of the life and work of 
Leucippus and Democritus, the founders of Atomism. According to Diogenes Laertius,* on 
the authority of Thrasylus, Democritus was the author of many works on a great variety of 
subjects, including the following :—On the Planets, Of Nature, Of the Different Shapes of Atoms, 
On Geometry, Numbers, Geography, and many ethical, literary, and musical works now 
unfortunately all lost. The variety of these works is so great that as Conradi says: “ We must 
assume . . . that there was a masterful organization which collected this wealth of material and 
worked it over scientifically.” The atomic theory for which this school is famed differs from 
the modern theory of the same name in being purely speculative, and not based on data 
obtained experimentally. 

At the academy of Plato (427-347 B.c.) zoology, botany, geography, mathematics and 
astronomy were studied, in addition to philosophy. The chief contribution to science being 
the formation of study methods in mathematics and astronomy. Usener, quoted in Conradi, 
says it is wrong to consider these schools as a number of pupils flocking around a master. They 
were organizations for research as well as for learning and listening, so their affinity with the 
scientific society as we know it is very evident. 

Around the museum and libraries of Alexandria founded by the Ptolemies many scholars 
congregated, and their association led to great advances especially in physics and medicine. 
The most renowned men of science were accommodated in buildings attached to these 
ingtitutions, being fed and paid by the kings, and thus enabled to devote all their energies to 
Study and discussion. Owing to the unhampered researches of these scholars, science now 
broke away from philosophy to some extent and developed itself into a number of special 

*Substance of chapter from Scientific Books, Libraries and Collectors. An introduction to the literary history of 
science. By John L.. Thornton and R. I. J. Tully. (in preparation.) 
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Studies. The activities of this “ academy ” extended nearly a thousand years with fluctuating 
intellectual fertility, and the following works and names are direétly connected with it, 
Probably the most famous is Euclid (¢. 330-260 B.c.) whose Elements of Geometry still provides 
the basis of all geometrical teaching in our schools. The E/ements survives in Greek text to 
these days in a number of manuscripts. The first Latin translation was made by Adelard of 
Bath about 1120 from the Arabic, into which language it was translated in the eighth and 
ninth centuries. The first printed edition was published by Ratdolt, the pioneer of mathe- 
matical publishing, in Venice 1482, rapidly followed by others in 1486 and 1491. Euclid wrote 
a number of other works, many of which are lost. Then Aristarchus of Samos (¢.3 10-230 B.C.), 
Archimedes (287-212 B.c.) whose extant works, about ten in number, include On Floating 
Bodies, which gives an account of his discoveries forming the basis of the idea of specific 
gravity. Followed by Apolonius of Perga (¢. 220- B.c.), Eratosthenes (¢. 276-194 B.c.), 
librarian, and later, Ptolemy of Alexandria (¢. A.v. 170) whose A/magest Dr. Charles Singer® 
calls ‘‘ One of the most influential of all scientific writings.”” Enough has been recorded above 
to show the importance of the Alexandrian Academy’s contribution to science and scientific 
literature. 

The Arabian societies carried on the traditions associated with the schools of Greece and 
Alexandria, and towards the end of the tenth century there existed a society in Basra called 
[chwan-al-safa (Brethren of Sincerity) which exactly resembled our present academies. This 
society produced an encyclopaedia covering philosophical, physical, mathematical, biological 
and theological matters, and its influence was widespread. 

In contemporary Muslim Spain at Cordova, Islamic culture flourished under the Caliphs 
Mahomet I and ’Abd-ar-Rahman III, and reached its height under Hakam II. The latter 
combined the various Royal libraries ‘into one tremendous colleétion said to have contained 
between four and six hundred thousand manuscripts. Although there appears to have been 
little formal organization, an academy was formed by the learned men who flocked there from 
all over the world, making Cordova the intellectual centre of the West. Spain thus formed a 
channel for the transmission of the learning of Greece and the East to Western Europe, 
principally through the work of Jewish translators, and such men as Abulcasis (¢. 1000), 
Alpetragius (¢. 1180) whose book on astronomy was used by Copernicus, and later Maimonides 
(1135-1204), and Averroes (1126-1198). The glory of Cordova faded with the fall of the 
Caliphate and the destruction of the great library, but its influence, in spite of its short life, 
was considerable. 

Although there is little known of academies other than those already mentioned, between 
the suppression of the Platonic schools in A.p. 529 and their revival in Italy eight centuries 
later, it is unlikely that no other associations of scholars were active in this period. It is 
probable that their meetings were held in secret owing to opposition from governmental and 
religious authorities, until, with the renaissance, it was once more possible to meet openly ; 
not always then however, without opposition. 

The Church was particularly active in its persecution of those attempting scientific 
advancement, and this attitude was no doubt responsible for the early Italian academies being 
devoted primarily to literary Studies. However these academies helped to make the later 
scientific societies possible, and some scientific work may have been pursued therein behind 
their apparent literary character. 

The Medici must be credited with the patronage that made possible the founding of one 
of the greatest of these societies—The Florentine Academy—which, following the humanists 
of the time, was devoted chiefly to Platonic studies. Similar academies, although less famous, 
flourished in most of the cities of Northern Italy and greatly developed during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

The first academy devoted to the sciences of which record survives was the Academia 
Secretorum Naturae established at Naples in 1560 in the home of Baptista Porta (1538-1615), 
author of Magiae naturalis, Naples, 1589, and inventor of the camera obscura. Porta, was 
President of the society, and it appears that many experiments were carried out, but the 
Academy was short-lived, being suppressed on the President falling under suspicion of 
indulging in witchcraft. This shows that the opposition of the Church was still strong, and a 
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like fate no doubt befell many another embryo society. Naples was to wait until 1695 for the 
founding of its successor. 

Science was now developing from a matter for discussion to one for experimentation, 
and with this new orientation, the union of those interested assumed greater importance. 
There were few individuals with the means or the skill necessary for the equipment of the 
scientific laboratory, so the provision and equipment of a laboratory became one of the first 
objeéts of such societies, and, conversely the existence of a laboratory in the home of a wealthy 
dilletante often led to the formation of a society. 

In 1601 was founded one of the most famous of scientific societies, the Accademia dei 
Lincei. The Lincei owed its inception to Prince Federigo Cesi, the naturalist, and was devoted 
to the natural sciences. The meetings of the society which were held in Cesi’s home, and the 
Strange experiments soon brought it under suspicion, and for a time the society closed. It 
was revived in 1609 with an extended programme, and the proceedings of the meetings were 
written down as Gesta Lynceorum (1609) the first recorded publication of scientific research 
carried out by a society (Ornstein, p. 75). With the widening of the field of interest a number 
of famous Italians joined, including Porta, Galileo and Colonna. The society planned to found 
centres for scientific research and discussion in other cities and countries, all to be united in 
their work. These centres were to comprise a museum, library, laboratories and printing 
office. Publications were authorised and printed, such as Galileo’s I/ Saggiatore, (Rome, 1623), 
and Lesters on the Solar Spots, (Rome, 1613), Stelluti’s account of the anatomy of bees (Rome, 
1625), Colonna’s observations on botany (1624), and the monumental edition of Fernandez 
de Oviedo’s Thesaurus Mexicanus, (Rome, 1651) annotated by the members, and printed at the 
expense of Cesi, although not published until long after his death in 1630. With the loss of 
his guidance, and the persecutions resultant from the condemnation of the Copernican teaching 
in 1615, support for the society dwindled, and its aétivities ceased in 1657. The name was 
revived with the formation of the present R. Accademia dei Lincei in 1784. 

Although the work of the Accademia della Crusca was almost entirely literary, it is 
worthy of inclusion in this survey since, by its admission of foreign members—which included 
philosophers, archaeologists and natural scientists—it caused the idea of academies to spread 
to the rest of Europe. The Crusca, founded in 1582 at Florence, is famed for its lexicographical 
research. 

In England, Francis Bacon in the New A/é/antis, and indeed throughout his writings, was 
stressing the necessity for an organisation to co-ordinate and encourage the work of scientists. 
Contemporary writers, both English and Continental, frequently mention his work as being 
the inspiration of the academies of the seventeenth century. Outside Italy, the Societas 
Ereunetica, or Zetica of Rostock, founded by Joachim Jungius (1587-1657) in 1622, is 
probably the earliest scientific academy. No publications are known to have resulted from its 
meetings, but it is of interest for its early date, and its encouragement of experimental methods. 
Jungius was a naturalist, mathematician and physician, had studied at Padua, and was a friend 
of Leibniz and Comenius. It is possible that the struggle now known as the Thirty Years War 
was responsible for the termination of the Society’s activities in 1625. 

In 1652, Johann Lorenz Bausch (1605-1655), a physician of Schweinfurth, founded, 
sense as a result of his knowledge of the Lincei, a society the publications of which have 

n extensive and which has existed without interruption from that date to the present time. 
This society which was named the Academia Naturae Curiosorum, had as its objects 
“ the advancement of medicine and pharmacy through observation, by presenting observations 
in monographs, and communicating them to the members for correétion and further 
elaboration ” (Ornstein®, p. 170). It will be noted that its proposed funétion was funda- 
mentally different from the academies already mentioned. Having no settled home its 
publications became the focus of its efforts, but its growth was slow and although a few 
monographs were published, it was not until 1670 that the first volume of Miscellanea curiosa 
medico-physica appeared. This dealt with anatomy, pathology, botany, chemistry, physics and 
zoology, and was based on the Philosophical Transactions which had started publication in 1665. 
In 1677 the Emperor Leopold became patron, and the society grew in importance. The 
Miscellanea, like the society, changed its title a number of times, and is of great importance for 
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the history of seventeenth century science. It helped to forward the growth of interest in 
science, not only in the German states, but in England where the Royal Society discussed its 
papers, and in France where its contributions were often noted in the Journal des s¢avans 
(savants). 


2. Conradi, Edward. Learned societies and academies in early times. = seminary 12, 1905, Pp. 384-426. 

3. Diels, H. Ueber die altesten Philosophischenschulen der Griechen. Philosophische Aufsdtze, Leipzig, 1887, 
pp. 241-60. 

4. Diogenes Laertius. Lives of eminent philosophers LX, 30-49. Translated R. D. Hicks, Loeb Classical Library, 
London, 1925. 

5. Singer, Charles. A short history of science to the nineteenth century, Oxford, 1941. 

6. Ornstein, M. The réle of scientific societies in the seventeenth century, Chicago, 1928. 


(To be continued) 


Training War-time Staff 
F. H. Fenton, F.L.A. (Tottenham Public Libraries) 
(Concluded ) 

There were two distin& parts to this first new course. To begin with, the assistants-in- 
charge of the various departments to which the new girls were allocated were asked to arrange 
for the girls to be taught each job separately, allowing a reasonable time for each according to 
the nature of the work. Special emphasis was laid on the necessity for teaching the why of 
every process. After some weeks of this informal instruction, at the end of which time the 
new girls had begun to feel their feet in the new surroundings the second part of the scheme, 
formal class instruétion in more general principles, was started. By now they had a fair idea 
of what their own work involved and how and why it was done. The class instruction was to 
relate their work to the whole of the libraries’ a€tivities, and then to go on to improve their 
knowledge of books, catalogues and the classification scheme and in fact to enable them to 
become library assi$tants rather than clerks. 

The syllabus was in three main parts: 1, General organisation; 2, Cataloguing and 
classification ; 3, Reference and general book knowledge. The following is a chal case 
of the matter included in each. 

(1) General organisation. 
Outline history of public libraries. Reasons for their founding, their aims and 
ideals. 
Administration: Authority, Committee, Librarian, Staff—funétions and duties of 
each. Support, Rates, etc. Finance. 
General organisation of our own system. Departments, Branches, etc. Work with 
children. 
Book seleétion and purchase. 
Accessions methods. Stock-taking. 
Inter-Branch lending—local and regional. 
Relations of staff and readers. Rules, bye-laws, etc. 
Special activities—loans to outside orgenisations, etc. 
(2) Cataloguing and classification. 
(a) Catalogues. 
Purposes. What kind of questions they answer. 
Different kinds of catalogues, and the uses of each. 
The need for codes of rules. Brief summary of the main A.A. rules for author 
entry, title entry, references, etc. 
The lay-out of the catalogue entry. 
Arrangement of entries—classified and alphabetical. 
(6) Classification. 
Reasons for classifying. 
Short treatment of theory and history. 
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The Dewey classification. General outline, followed by learning and discussion 
of “ 10’s ” divisions. 


Notation. 


Common sub-divisions. National numbers. Mnemonics. 
It both cataloguing and classification a good deal of —_— work was given, although 


the birls were not being trained as cataloguers. As one o 


them said, “ If you know how to 


put things in you soon learn how to get them out when you want them.” 


(3) Reference and General book knowledge. 
Parts of a book. Title page, contents, index, etc. Different kinds of indexes. How 


to use books. 


What is a “ reference” book. The use of text-books, manuals, etc., for reference 


purposes. 


General reference enquiry technique. 

Some important reference books. Contents, method of arrangement, etc. 

Encyclopaedias. Dictionaries. Atlases. General year books, etc. 

Outstanding reference books, class by class—Hastings, Seligmann, Glazebrook, 
Thorpe, etc., etc. 

Bibliographies, etc. 

Again in this se&tion a good deal of practice was given. To make it as realistic as possible 
other members of the staff occasionally acted as readers in search of information, sometimes 
making the enquiry straightforwardly and at other times playing the part of the awkward 
reader who can’t or won’t say exaétly what he wants. Each girl took a turn as reference 
librarian while the others made notes as to the method used to deal with the problem. An 
“ inquest ” was held afterwards. We would not go as far as this with any girl who showed 
signs of being abnormally nervous and shy. 

This course was used, with minor adjustments, for two successive groups of new 
assistants and was, I think, fairly successful. The girls were carrying out ordinary routine 
duties during the whole time so that they were naturally improving in speed and accuracy, 
but the general instruction gave an interest to the work which must, surely, add to their general 
efficiency. (I have recently asked a number of them for their opinions. They all say that they 
enjoyed the classes, and that they benefited by them. Allowing for politeness—and none of 
them is unduly afraid of frankness or of me |—I think it is reasonable to suppose that they 


got some good from it all.) 


At present, with another change in circumstances some further alterations are being made 
in the general scheme of training. Many of the first group of temporary assistants have now 
reached call-up age and are being taken into the forces or into industry ; eleven assistants 
from a /otal Staff of thirty-six, will be taken by the end of February. The main difference is 
that this time we have been told when they are going; previously we have had no such 
information. Consequently we have been able to start training replacements before the older 
girls have left, which makes it possible to speed the process up a little. Instead of being 
allocated immediately to a department the new girls are now sent on a general tour of all 
departments, and are attached to one after another for instruction in individual jobs. To 
begin with they spend two weeks in the Central Lending Department, learning the routine 
work of shelving, writing tickets and overdue notes, etc., and a little counter work. They then 
have a week in the Reference Department, a week in the Children’s Library and one week in 
each Branch Library. During all this they take with them “ Work Record ” sheets. These 
give against a list of the routine processes in all departments spaces for a record of the number 
of hours of work and instruétion in each, the name of the person instructing or supervising, 


and their remarks. 


At first sight this appears to be specifically designed to give them all a very acute attack 
of mental indigestion. It is certainly a risk, but the danger is minimised as much as possible 
by emphasizing, both verbally and in written form, that the new assistants are not expected 
to learn anything very thoroughly during this first period. The purpose, it is made clear, is 
to give them as quickly as possible a superficial knowledge of a large part of the service so 


that when they are even 


y given particular jobs to do they will have a fair idea how thes¢ 
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jobs fit into the general pattern. A second consideration and quite an important one, is that 

by working for a time in each department they will have an opportunity of deciding which 

work they are likely to prefer, and the assistants-in-charge can form an estimate of their 

quality. The following are notes which are attached to their “‘ Work Record ” sheets :— 
Nore to New AssIsTANts. 

As far as circumstances allow you will be given a short period in each department during 
the first few weeks of your service, and will be introduced to as many different kinds of work 
as possible, before being allocated to a definite post. This is intended to give you a view of 
the whole of the libraries’ activities and also to give you the opportunity of deciding what 
work you think you will most like. No guarantee can be given that you will afterwards be 
given your choice of work, but preferences will be taken into account when staff adjustments 
are made. 

This record should be kept with you wherever you are working. Details will be filled 
in by the Assistant-in-Charge or the assistant giving instruction. 

Class instruétion will also be given after some experience in departmental work has 
been gained. 

Nore tro 

As far as possible new assistants are to be taught all routine work, as listed on the 
following sheets, by the person at present doing the individual jobs, or by the Assistant-in- 
Charge. Additional jobs, not already listed, can be added at the end. Whenever possible the 
reasons for doing things should be clearly explained. Except where it is specifically stated to 
the contrary, new assistants should be given the actual work to do, with the help and super- 
vision of the person instructing, and results should be carefully checked. Obviously the new 
assistants cannot learn thoroughly all details in a few weeks, but this will not matter as long 
as they are acquainted with all processes.” 

As with the earlier ones formal instruétion in class is also given to these girls, starting not 
less than a month after their appointment. Of course this time of starting varies, as convenience 
di€ates that a group of three or more must be taken together. The syllabus has remained 
similar in outline but has had to be somewhat condensed again for the sake of speed and 
because my colleague, with whom I worked on all the earlier classes has been called up and I 
have the whole ground to cover myself. It is too early yet to say how successful—or otherwise 
—we are with this present group. They have finished their tour and are now allocated to 
departments, but the class instruction is not yet completed. Moving round from place to 
place at any rate has been popular. The girls enjoy it, and it helps in fitting them into the 
organisation afterwards. For example, the Children’s librarian was quite enthusiastic about the 
potential abilities of two of them for work with children, and these two have consequently 
been given a larger probationary period in this department. Another showed a definite 
preference for reference work, and she too is being given further experience with a view to 
her replacing the next assistant to be called up from this department. 

Those are the methods we have used so far. They have produced some very useful 
results, but there is still a great deal of room for improvement. For one thing, I consider that 
much more time should be given each week to class instruction. That is quite impossible at 
present. It would help considerably if we had more copies of the appropriate text-books, so 
that prescribed reading in all subjeéts could be set. 

Most important of all, we have felt the lack of a sy$tematic staff manual. The manual I 
have in mind would be not only a complete compendium of all routine detail but would be 
explanatory of the whole system ; it would, in fact, be a complete text-book of local praétice 
and a Statement of current local opinion—and differences of opinion. It would be designed 
to stimulate thought and discussion and for this reason would be classified and in loose leaf 
form, so that revisions resulting from criticism could be easily made. We have been working 
on a Staff manual on these lines for some time now, but it is extremely unlikely that the finished 
produ& will be ready in time for our emergency training needs. 

In the meantime we shall continue with verbal and praétical instruction, and so make the 
best of the present very difficult circumstances. No doubt the whole scheme could be improved 
with great advantage to everyone concerned, but this hardly seems possible with such a 
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pressure of other work. With all its shortcomings, however, I do think it has contributed 
towards the usefulness of our war-time service, and has helped to maintain a reasonably high 
level of efficiency. But in closing, I would like to pay a tribute to the girls holding temporary 
posts in the libraries, both those upgraded and those recruited from outside. Without their 
interested keenness the training courses would have been useless, and without their hard 
work since we would certainly be in a much inferior position. The reading public in 
Tottenham, and, I have no doubt everywhere else, owes a debt of gratitude to all our 
“ temporary ” Staffs. 


Letters On Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

1 dare say that it will be a surprise to you to see my signature once more under this letter. 
It may even be a shock to you! Like our own Greek poet, you may have thought of your 
friend as dead ! : 

Many things have happened since | last wrote. This letter is some of the 

Moss GATHERED BY A ROLLING STONE. 

After the various excitements of our Pre-War years, the profession seems a dull enough 
place at present. Most of the younger men are otherwise engaged for the duration, together 
with many of the young women. Many of our older colleagues still seem to be far too busy 
with matters other than librarianship. These morbid thoughts are occasioned by visits to 
professional meetings during the past twelve months. 

ABSENT FRIENDS 
are sadly missed at the meetings, judging by the humdrum standard of War-time discussion. 
It seems a great pity that so much of the planning for the librarianship of the future should 
fall to be done without the assistance of those who will be most vitally concerned. 

I wonder how far we shall be able to avoid a repetition of the muddle which charaéterised 
so much of our national and international life in the years immediately following the last War. 
Perhaps you are more optimistic than this Greek. It is, of course, virtually impossible to 
establish a new Peace-time equilibrium without great stresses and strains. If Spengler is a 
true prophet, then we are approaching a period of “ Caesarism.” I like this theory because it 
tickles my fancy to think that we are possibly fighting ‘‘ Caesarism ” with an innate canni- 
balistic urge. But if Spengler is correé in his anticipations, we may, perhaps, have more order 
than was evident last time, counterbalanced, of course, by great disadvantages. I do not 
number myself among the most fervid admirers of Homo Sapiens ! 

We are beguiled, nowadays, with the prospeé of the 

BravE New Worip 
which is going to be built after the War, chiefly, we are to understand, through the benevolent 
action of the state. If our new State-run civilization ever comes to fruition (it may, oh yes it 
may !) then Spengler’s prophecy will have justified itself. 

I, nftyself, have very little sympathy with this 

Brave New Wor.p. 
If 1 have political views, then I suppose that I should call myself a philosophical- (as contrasted 
with an orange-box-) anarchist. (I typed orage, which should amuse you.) My vision of a 
bright future is of a world in which, year by year, the activities of the state are pruned and 
pared, the distant vision being of a world without governments. “ This is merely visionary ! ” 
you say ? Is it any more visionary than most of the 
Map Harrer SCHEMES 

of today ? 

We had a good many discussions before the War on quality of bookstocks. Do the 
advocates of ‘‘ he who pays the piper calls the tune” intend to flood our libraries with 
ephemeral rubbish again after the War, when it is again possible to order just what we want, 
and invariably to get it? Mr. Savage seems to me to have been on the soundest lines in his 
insistence on quality. I sincerely hope that when the War is over and we have begun to solve 
the far more difficult initial problems of peace, that we shall remember what he has taught us. 
Never again should we set out to attraé as large a proportion of our population as possible 
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simply by providing more and more of their own favourite varieties of rubbish. Will it not 
then be possible to set our standard high and to maintain it ? It will certainly not be easy 
because wars debase all standards. But I know of no greater privilege than to assist a reader 
who has already made some effort to help himself. I loathe 

SPOONFEEDING 
to the very depths of my soul. 

We are fighting, you know, to save civilisation. It is occasionally helpful to remind 
ourselves of its meaning and also of the only too obvious fac that no more than a tiny fraétion 
of the population of any known society has ever contributed to it. We are told, by the 
advocates of 

A Ctvitisation Run sy GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, 
that the masses have never had a chance. My own view, like Spengler’s, is that the masses 
justify their existence in producing, every so often, the type of genius which has its contribution 
to make to civilisation, The masses are the clay from which superb pottery may be created. 
The modern view appears to be that the clay is more significant than the Ming Vase. Possibly 
it is, but only as the ever present source of alternative beauty. 

When reading Moore’s Roman Commonwealth, \ast year, | could not help feeling, chapter 
by chapter, how easily the foundations of a great and potentially greater civilisation may be 
imperilled when social changes result in the great mass of the people controlling a high 
proportion of the community’s purchasing power. Only too often the effeéts of mass taste 
and mass ideas are too much for the civilisation to carry. The great creative urge is gradually 


Stilled. 
This idle ease to ruin leads 
Through wanton lust. 
Cities and thrones it crumbles down 
To dust. 
Somewhere, at some future time, the tiny minorities of another society begin again. 
No, 


Mass 1s Nor ! 
I very much doubt if it is even desirable. But without minofity civilisation the future holds 
no hope. Let us resolve, in the years after the War, to assist, as far as lies within our power, 
the minority which gives the salt its savour. We have already wasted far too much time on 


those who have shown themselves incapable of civilised response. 
Vale! §Euriprpes. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreERS ON Our AFFATRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Lisrary Worvp. 


Ideas readers’ tickets for the duration find now that 
} they have thousands of dead ones on their 

A WELL-KNOWN library, owing to wear and tear hands or on those of readers. Except for 

of stock, has found it necessary to withdraw Statistical reasons, does this matter greatly ? 


“extra” tickets beyond the ordinary one- 
extra. Some schoolgirls tried to circumvent 
this ingeniously. They “ lost” their ordinary 
tickets and applied for new ones to replace 
them and, having received them, proceeded to 
borrow on the lost and the new tickets—at 


A mathematical question is propounded by a 
reader. How many “ queries ” (errors) can a 
Staff make on a charging desk issuing 1,000 
volumes daily without incurring the slur of 
inefficiency ? Will some reader who knows 


different times, and at different branch libraries. answer ? 

A whole form at one girls’ school was involved In Who's Who we learn that Mr. Benjamin 
in the clever conspiracy. No doubt the William Findon, a cousin of Sir Arthur 
librarian, who had hitherto done all he could Sullivan and himself a musician and music 
to attract young readers, admired the ingenuity critic, ‘“‘ revived the public library movement 
which his necessity had made possible ! in London” in 1886 “and two years later 


We are informed that those libraries which was a member of the Vestry and Public Library 
had abandoned, the periodical renewal of Commissioners for Chelsea,” 1888. 
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LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


Coming Shortly 


General 
RICHARD JEFFERIES’ LONDON 
Edited by S. 7. LOOKER 


Deeply imbued with understanding and love of nature, Richard Jefferies revealed in his work complete 
harmony with the spirit of the English countryside: yet the influence which London had on his work 
and thought is often overlooked. These essays on the great city and its environs show his heartfelt and 
abiding interest in the humanity of its life. Illustrated by E. E. Briscoe. 8s. 6d. net. 


OUT OF OLD FIELDS 
ANNE BLAKEMORE 


Theological 


An examination of the “‘ Ashanti ” (Twi, Fanti, 
African scholar; with critical comment on prevailing views 
Rattray, Westermann and others. Illustrated by traditional Gold Coast designs. 14s. net. 


THE RELEVANCE OF APOCALYPTIC 


H. H. ROWLEY 


The author traces the development of Apocalyptic Literature from its roots in the Old Testament Prophetic 
Writings and after examining the literature in detail sums up its message for the world to-day 8s. 6d. net. 


LONDON and REDHILL 


Sequel to “ Rich in My Heritage”, this illustrated volume is as lively and full of charm as its predecessor. 
Those who love the soil will find inspiration in the story of a re-established farm : to those who are unf: 
with country life it will open a new field of interest. 1 


net. 


THE AKAN DOCTRINE OF GOD 
J. B. DANQUAH, Ph.D., LL.B. 


a.) conception of the Person and Attributes of God by an 


based on European Theories advanced by 


VERSE OF VALOUR 


JOHN L. HARDIE 


NTHOLOGY of the Shorter 

Poems of Sailors, Soldiers and 

Airmen, covering from the sixteenth 
century to the present day. 


Shorter poems have been selected with 

the idea of being easily readable, and 

reaching those not usually in the habit 

of reading poetry. 

“A very stirring collection of poems.” 
—THE LIBRARY WORLD 


Illustrated, 8/@ net. 


ART & EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS Ltd. 


VAWSER WILES 


HOBBY, CRAFT & CAREERS 
Series for School & Public Libraries 


HOW TO BECOME A COMMERCIAL ARTIST, 
by Reginald Harrison. Deals with the subject. 
thoroughly. Many valuable hints to the beginner. 
Profusely illustrated. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT, by Reginald Harrison. The hobby fully 
explained and illustrated. Ways and means of 
turning amateur photography to profit. Amateur 
faults and difficulties explained. Many delightful 
half-tone illustrations of the art. 


THE CAREER OF A WIRELESS OPERATOR. 
An interesting and successful career for any 
ambitious young person, full of useful hints and 
valuable explanations of elementary wireless and 
Morse code. Many diagrams. How to go about 
entering the profession and what to leara. 


Paper Covers 2s. net.; Cloth Binding 3s. 6d. net. 


Obtainable from usual wholesalers, or complete 
list from the publishers :— 


VAWSER & WILES LTD. 
“ Mapledene” 
Alderton Hill, Loughton, Essex 


131, West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2 
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A correspondent writes: “ Has anyone ina 
bombed area or one which has suffered a fair 
amount of air-attack, taken stock of his 
books ? If so, how many books were lost in 
the homes of his readers ?” We are unable to 
answer this question. Can any reader ? 


What are the losses from open access 
libraries at present? Another correspondent 
suggests—at least one per cent. of the books 
issued. Readers are now, he also suggests, far 
more careless, or even destructive, then they 
were five years ago. There are difficulties—no 
wrapping paper and no umbrellas to prote& 
them. THe Lrsrary has remarked 
upon this unfortunate side of library work. As 
for the losses it is probable that no librarian in 
recent years has taken stock exhaustively and 
the number of missing books can only be a 
guess. That many more are being lost now no- 
one can deny. 


Accession books should usually be in card 
form and those for fiction always. This is the 
burden of another note we receive. Who, we 
are asked, thinks it necessary to record in a less 
mobile and more permanent form the literary 
transiencies of today ? 


We notice in the N.A.L.G.O. journal the 
suggestion of a correspondent, who does not 
give his own age, that with Peace every local 
government officer of fifty-five plus should 
retire voluntarily. Like many other bright 
suggestions it can be happily accomplished if 
the retiring allowance is rather larger than the 
officer would receive at sixty. Is this likely ? 


Library Reports 
By Hersertr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
ABERDEEN Public Libraries.—s9th Annual 
Report, 1942-1943. Acting Librarian, W. P. 
Chalmers, A.L.A. Total stock, 161,861. 
Additions, 11,653. Withdrawals, 6,075. 
Issues: Lending, 854,658; Reference, 
132,964. Borrowers, 20,463. Branches, 6. 
Aberdeen Authorities are fortunate in being able to 
publish their usual printed Report. It tells of a strenuous 
year’s work finishing with a book circulation increase of 
95,203. Progress in the amount of home-reading issues 
has been Steadily maintained, and an increase of 83,558 
over the previous year was recorded. Several hundreds 
of new borrowers were enrolled, bringing the total to 
over 5,000 more than in pre-war days. Borrowers are 
now allowed only three supplementary tickets instead of 
five. This reduction has been made in consequence of 
the scarcity of supplies. Owing to shortage of staff five 
out of the six branch libraries are closed during the 
afternoon on certain days of the week, The City Book 


Salvage Drive resulted in over 200,000 volumes being 
colle , more than 7,000 of which were put aside for 
bombed libraries. The City Librarian, Mr. Marcus K, 
Milne, has been on service with the R.A.F. since 
November, 1942. About 30,000 items were dealt with 
by the Libraries’ Bindery during the year. 

Hautrax Public Libraries. —Reading in Halifax: 
the Libraries during 1943. Total Stock, 
151,315. Additions, 7,450. Withdrawals, 
4,660. Total issue, 1,025,114. Borrowers’ 
tickets in use, 55,986. 

A single printed sheet tells the story of the work of 
the Halifax Libraries during last year. Circulation figures 
are the highest yet reached locally, and showed an 
increase of 88,258 compared with the previous year, 
There has been a progressive increase in reading during 
the war years, and the recorded issue figures are 308,328 
more than in 1938. Colleétions of books have been lent 
to the General Hospital, Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, and other institutions. More use was made of the 
Regional Library Service, 214 volumes being borrowed 
for local readers, and 52 lent to other libraries. A class 
of soldiers has been attending one of the branch 
libraries for Study purposes. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1). 


BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK. In the 
interesting little quarterly issued by the Brent- 
ford and Chiswick Public Libraries for January 
is an article on “ The Future of Housing” by 
H. V. Lobb, F.R.I.B.A. “ An Eighteenth 
Century Playhouse: The Theatre Royal, 
Bristol,” was the subject of a lecture given by 
Mr. James Ross, City Librarian, Bristol, 
to the Royal Society of Literature on February 
16. Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Direétor of the 
British Drama League, presided. Mr. James 
Ross, of BRISTOL, has had an excellent 
tribute paid to him by Mr. M. F. Ashley 
Montague, Professor of Anatomy, Phila- 
delphia, who states the he was helped at every 
point in matters relating to early Bristol and 
the’ Tyson family while writing his book 
Edward Tyson, M.D., F.R.S. 1650-1708, and 
the rise of human and comparative Anatomy in 
England. ‘‘ The U.S.S.R. in Peace and War ” is 
the subject of the latest booklist issued by the 
CARDIFF Public Libraries. ISLINGTON 
Public Libraries have arranged a series of 
concerts and leétures to be held on Thursday 
afternoons. The series is especially arranged for 
children of senior schools. The bulletin this 
month contains a list of ‘‘ Books for Mothers.” 
The LEICESTER Library Bulletin is produced 
on excellent paper. The review of the books of 
1943 seems rather superficial and the writer too 
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keen to Stress his view that the demand for war 
books is now over and the general reader now 
turning to the peacefulness of country life. 
The MIDDLESBROUGH Public Libraries 
Book List and Bulletin gives a good list of the 
latest additions to the library. The same can be 
said with even greater truth of NORWICH, 
from which we now expec and get much fuller 
information in each item. The SWINTON 
anD PENDLEBURY list is one which gives 
slight information again. In the WORTHING 
Art Gallery an exhibition of ‘“ Town and 
Country Life in the Reign of King George 
IIL” is being held during February. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descripiive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL. 

AmericAN Liprary Association. A.L.A. 
Catalog 1937-1941. An Annotated List of 
Approximately 4,000 Titles. Edited by 
Marion Horton. Chicago, American Library 
Association. $6.00. 

The new volume of the A.L.A. Catalog, covering 
the years 1937-41 is construéted on the same lines as 
preceding volumes. The entries are arranged according 
to Dewey and are based on information taken from the 
Libraty of Congress cards, the number being given in 
the lower right hand corner of each entry. The editor 
is personally responsible for the choice of titles included 
as far as their final selection is concerned. Publisher and 
price of each book is given, the price being verified from 
the Publishers’ Trade List Annual and Publishers’ 
Catalogues. A Direétory of Publishers is included and in 
the index author, title and subjeét entries are arranged in 
one alphabet. Indispensable for American books of the 
period. 
Wicur (Edward A.) Public Library Finance 
and Accounting. Chicago, American Library 
Association. $2.75 net. 

It is impossible in a short review of this useful book 
to give comparative methods of finance in libraries in 
both countries, but though the figures differ largely the 
results must finally correspond to some degree. The 
Revenue of the library is discussed from the local point 
of view, i.c., the equivalent of our rates. These are 
complemented from other sources, such as (in America) 
from taxation, rental collections, ety cash, State grants 
and so forth. Expenditure is fully classified, with 
budgetary machinery and methods, by charatter, by 
objeét and by department. The budget in operation 
calls for monthly and annual financial reports. Cost 
accounting is given a prominent place in the work, the 
usefulness of which is extended by a glossary of account- 
ing terms, a seleéted bibliography of American books 
only, and a comparatively adequate index. A number of 
tables and figures are included which does much to 
elucidate the problems raised. Specimens of account 
sheets, etc., are taken from those in use at many of the 
important institutions, among them San Francisco, 
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FOR SALE 
Library Edition. John Ruskin. 39 vols. (1903-1912) 
Blank leaves at joints in few vols. torn a little, 
spines slightly faded, otherwise in excellent 
condition. (Pub. £50) £ 
The Golden Bough, by J. G. Frazer. Vols. 1 to 12. 
(1922), very good condition “5 
Works of Edmund Burke. 12 vols. (1887), good 
second-hand condition. £2 10s. 
All in Publisher's bindings, Carriage paid 
H. R. FIRMIN 
2 Ellenborough Park Road, Weston-Super-Mare 


Oakland, Nashville, Racine, Long Beach and Los 

Angeles Public Libraries. The salary expense tables are 

calculated to make the English librarian open his eyes 

with surprise, not to say longing. 
GENERAL. 

ALLEN (Carleton Kemp) Democracy and the 
Individual. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The author discusses the essentials of Democracy 
and gives us an outline of what he considers the 
Democratic Ideal and points out the dangers which may 
obstruét the way. 
Coatres (W. P. and Zelda K.) A History of 

Anglo-Soviet Relations. Frontis. Pilot 


Press. 18s. net. 

One of the most important faétors in the present 
situation is the Anglo-American-Russian Alliance. 
How this has been brought about is told in full in the 
present volume. The authors show the complete 
details of the negotiations from the Trade Agreement of 
of 1921 to the Alliance of 1941. The Story is illustrated 
by all the appropriate documents. As Mr. Lloyd George 
says in his Foreword it is to be hoped that this volume 
“ will help us to realise our past errors in dealing with 
Soviet Russia and assist in establishing Anglo-Soviet 
friendship on an unshakable foundation.” 

Hawron (Heétor) The Men Who Fly. Illus. 
Nelson. 5s. net. 

This is a notable contribution to the well-known 
series edited by Professor H. Levy and entitled ““Nelson’s 
Aeroscience Manuals,”’ and it should become a favourite 
among them, since it deals with the human side of 
flying. In short, the book is about a body of men, 
young, adventurous, disciplined and technically trained. 
Their work calls for indomitable spirit, and highly 
organised skill. Teamwork, colleétive knowledge, a 
code of conduét, a full use of experience and ever 
improving taétics, go to the making of this new arm. 
The interesting volume closes with a not too pessimistic 
outlook as to what the future holds for these men who 
have qualified in this special branch of the service. 
HopGson (Leonard) The Doétrine of the 

Trinity. Croall Leétures, 1942-1943. Nisbet. 
15S. net. 

The Croall Leétures which are here reprinted in 
book form were delivered in Edinburgh in January of 
last year. Extra matter has been ad in eight 
Appendices. The subje& of the leétures, as the title 
implies, is the Christian Doétrine of God which means 
the Doétrine of the Trinity expressed in the terms of 
present-day thought. They deal successively with 
“Revelation as the Source of Doétrine,” “ The 
Revelation in the New TeStament,” “ Trinitarian 
Theology,” “ The Doétrine and Philosophy,” and 
Trinitarian Religion. 
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Kermack (W. R.) 19 Centuries of Scotland. 
Illus. Johnston. 3s. 6d. net. 

A useful chronological epitome of Scottish history. 
Index, maps and illustrations. 

Linkiater (Eric) The Great Ship and 
Rabelais Replies. Two Conversations. Mac- 
millan. 4s. 6d. net. 

These are the two “ dialogues ” which complete 
the author’s design originally begun with the 
“ Cornerstones.” Both have been broadcast. The 
second Conversation deals with “ education for all,” 
being a discussion carried on between Dean Swift, 
Rabelais, Bishop Grundtvig, and Sergeant Arden, and 
his brother, the Flying Officer. ‘The scene is laid on the 
coast of Elysium. The keynote of the whole is “ Give 
the children of all nations a Charter of Right.” 
MAssINGHAM (Hugh) There’s No Place Like 

Home. Hammond,:- Hammond. 5s. net. 

“This housing racket” gets its fair share of 
contumely in this trenchant booklet of eighty-eight 
pages. It tells of the incredible adventures of an officer 
and his wife in search of a home, and forms a composite 
pi@ture of the sufferings and indignities of various 
serving officers and their wives when confronted by 
recalcitrant and exhorbitant landladies. On pages 86-87 
the author gives his views of what is necessary to stem 
the evil of trafficking in homes, and concludes his 
diatribe against profiteers in the following words, “ We 
don’t want speculators in houses any more than we want 
speculators in any other vital necessities of life.” That is 
fair enough. 

Maxwe (Ronald) Still Point. An Essay in 
Living. Nisbet. 6s. net. 

For those who desire a life of inward peace and 
quiet here is much to interest them and to teach them to 
have patience, so that in spite of the present turmoil of 
war they can look forward to a future where the 
prevailing pattern will be an ordered and harmonious 
society once more. The author by no means condemns 
aétion, but has learned through personal experience 
that only out of inner calm and composure can effective 
action develop. 

Panetu (Philip) The Prime Minister, Winston S. 
Churchill. -As seen by his enemies and 
friends. Illus. Alliance Press. 4s. net. 

Cartoon and extraés from various sources, 
English, German afd Neutral giving their various views 
on Mr. Winston Churchill. A vivid piéure of an 
outstanding figure. 

Paver (Pavel) Why Rumania Failed. Preface 
by Wickham Steed. Alliance Press .8s. 6d. 
net. 

The author has reviewed Rumanian history since 
its independence was first established, with a view to 
showing the reason of its wavering attachment first 
to the Allies and then to the Axis. Finally he suggests a 
Federation of the nine Danubian countries as a safe- 
guard for the future. 

Powys (John Cowper) The Art of Growing 
Old. Jonathan Cape. tos. 6d. net. 

Many books have already been written on 


Longevity, but Mr. Powys Strikes a new note, perhaps, 
in pointing out how older people can find real happiness 
in life and how it is possible tor them to improve their 
relations with younger men and women, especially 
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with their blood relations who are apt to look y 
them as old-fashioned and irritating in their restriions 
on the plans and desires of youth. “‘ The whole art of 
growing old with dignity and decency, of growing old 
with the minimum of discomfort to others,” writes the 
author, “lies in the two greatest of human virtues, 
humility and gratitude.” Interesting chapters deal 
especially with Old Age and Literature, Old Age 
and Science. In spite of the author’s claim that he hasa 
young spirit in an old body, the book has a slightly 
depressing effeét, for the very old, who have reached 
the end of the journey, are not always content to enjoy 
the simple joys which are left to them. f 
Saint TERESA OF Jesus. The Way of Perfec- 
tion. From the original Spanish by a 
Discalced Carmelite. Frontis. Sands. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

The version here found is that of the Valladolid 
autograph preserved in the Palace of the Escurial, and 
dated c. 1562. The aim of the translator has been to 
furnish English readers with the true guide to the 
teaching of the great Spanish Mystic. Prayer, humility, 
a clear conscience, peace and repose are passwords to 
the life which leads to perfection. 

SpriGGe (Cecil J. S.) The Development of 
Modern Italy. Duckworth. tos. 6d. net. 

Italy from its unification to the fall of Mussolini 
forms the subjeé& of this volume. The influences of 
Garibaldi, Mazzini, Crispi and many others are shown 
in their relation to the events of today. The constitu- 
tional monarchy, giving place to the Fascist State, and 
the latter falling in the storm of a hatred, the strength of 
which has been unequalled elsewhere, are pictures which 
the author has drawn well and with this story in his 
mind, he has-attempted to forecast the future of Italy 
and hopes to see a renaissance of the liberal method in 
politics. There is no doubt however that the 
Revolutionary Socialists will have to be reckoned with, 
and perhaps another Mussolini or even a Lenin may arise 
to lead Italy in her next phase. 

Squire (E. M.) Radio Questions and Answers. 
Vol. I, Basic Radio. Ulus. Pitman. 5s. net. 

A text-book for students of radio mechanics and 
wireless operators. Here we have the elementary Stage 
and the promise of a more advanced volume for later 
training. The form the teaching takes is in questions 
and answers, as the title implies. The sections deal with 
Dire&t Current Circuit, Magnets and Electromagnets, 
Cells and Batteries, Alternating Current Circuit, 
Indu€tance, Transformers, Condensers, Meters and 
Thermionic Valves. The diagrams are helpful. 
STALINGRAD. Illus. Moscow, Foreign 

Languages Publishing House. 

Here the defence of Stalingrad in 1942 is dealt with 
in all its aspeéts, in a way that will show the reader just 
how much is owed to the valiant Russian soldiers and 
civilians. The book contains the official communiques 
of the Soviet Information Bureau and other documents 
as well as descriptions by Soviet War Correspondents 
of the epic Battle of Stalingrad. The frontispiece 
represents Stalin as Commander-in-chief of the Armed 
Forces Of the U.S.S.R. 

Tuomas (Maurice W.) The English Heritage. 
Our Law and Central Government. Nelson. 


ss. net. 
An interesting historical analysis of the develop- 


| 


ment of political liberty in this country. The author 
devotes one small paragraph to blasphemous libel which 
is worthy of mare camel treatment. There may be 
another reference, but as the subjeét as such does not 
occur in the index we cannot trace it. 


WARNER (Canon S. M., M.A.) “ The Best is 
yet to be.” Studies in the Book of the 
Revelation. Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 
1s. 6d. net. 

There are many interpretations of the Book of 
Revelation, and here the author attempts to picture the 
wonderful and glorious future awaiting the sons of 
God. The author has had access to the notes of the 
Rev. Charles Waller, D.D., and from them has 
reproduced his ideas in his own words in 16 Studies. 


Wuirenouse (W. A., M.A., B.Litt.) The Man 
in the Street. The Forward Books, Inde- 


pendent Press. 2s. net. 

No. 5 of the Forward Books written by the 
Minister of Elland Congregational Church. An 
endeavour to explain the position of Man in the scheme 
of things and to teach mankind his obligation to live a 
human life and his responsibility to “be right” 
according to his conscience and his beliefs. . 
WituiamMs (Howard) Now or “Never. Back 

from the Mediterranean an Airman speaks 
his mind. Alliance Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

The author of this little book is an expert on his 
subject, in the sense that he has “tried everything 
once,”’ and has ideas about what should have been done, 
what is being done and what it would be well to do in 
the future. He does not waste words but comes Straight 
to the point. As air-correspondent he spent some years 
before the war “ blazing the trail.” He’ was one of the 
pioneers who flew across Africa and has recently 
returned from an 8,000 mile flight as war correspondent 
in the Mediterranean. It’s a fine record, and the telling 
of it makes good reading. 


FICTION. 


Hitron (James) The Story of Dr. Wassell. 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 

There appears to be a growing market for novels 
that are not really fiétion, but are narratives based on 
faéts in fiétion form. Here is the “story” of Dr. 
Croydon Wassell, the American doctor who Stayed by 
the sailors, landed from the “ Houston” and the 
“Marblehead,” in a Dutch inland hospital shortly 
before the invasion of Java by the Japanese. A Story of 
heroism and efficiency. The names are fidtitious and 
the royalties are to be given to the King George’s Fund 
for Sailors. 


JUVENILE. 
Hapatu (Gunby) Fight It Out. Lutterworth. 


6s. net. 

Our old favourite has thought out a good scheme 
for his latest boy’s book. Should young Hubbard allow 
his country to come first, or his school? No easy 
problem to face in these difficult days, but Hubbard 
wins through with flags flying and at the last finds he 
has not only served his country but his school as well. 
The author’s name is sufficient guarantee that his latest 


Story is a good one. 
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* 
FOYLES 


Public 
Libraries 
Department 


Huge Stock of Fiction ‘ 
and Non-Fiction 


125 CHARING CROSS RD. 


LONDON, W.C.2 ) 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From the Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow : 

Srmonov (K.) Moscow. 

Stmonov (K.) On the Petsamo Road. 

Stmonov (K.) Stalingrad fights on. Stronger than 
Death. Short Stories of the War. Various Authors. 
Soviet Women in the War against Hitlerism. 

Messrs. Bernards (Publishers) Ltd., are issuing a 
number of booklets dealing with technical subjeéts for 
the Services. We have received the following titles : 
Arronautics For A.T.C. and Civil Use. 

Wings, Engines, Fuselage, Formations, Armaments, 
Details, etc. 

Derence AGarnst Gas, for H.G. and Civilian Use. 
Compiled by Lieut. G. Taunton. Proteétion, First- 
Aid, Taéttics, etc. Booklet No. 36. 

Exp.ostves. What the H.G. needs to know about their 
Nature, Variety and Uses as Projeétile Fillings, 
Propellants, Mines, Demolition Charges, etc., etc. 
By Lieut. Chas. C. Knights, Ammunition Officer 
(H.G.). Booklet No. 31. 

MARENDAZ (Capt. D. M. K.) You can Fly. “ Every 
Man His Own Pilot,” drawn from the Ideas and 
Sketches of the Author. 

Necker (Dr. W.) Invasion Taétics, Here and on the 
Continent. Booklet No. 33. 

SrraTEGY AND TACTICS OF THE MODERN GERMAN 
Army. Booklet No. 25. 

Unirorms, BADGES AND INTELLIGENCE Data, Ertc., 
OF THE GERMAN Forces. Compiled by “ Faétus ”’ for 
use of H.G. Booklet No. 24. 

These ate very handy little booklets for the et, 
full of illustrations and diagrams, some of them in 
colour. They are bound in coloured wrappers. The 
price is 2s, net, each. 
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From Vawser & Wiles : 
Harrison (Reginald) How to become a Commercial 
Artist. 2s. net. 
One of the “ V. & W.” Carcers Series, containing 
numerous hints and diagrams. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BUL- 
LETIN, January, 1944.—LA LETTRE DE LA 
FRANCE AU COMBAT. News of France at War. 
February, 1944.—THE LIBRARIAN, Feb 1944. 
—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
February, 1944.—MORE BOOKS, the Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library. January, 1944. 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, November, 1943.—The 
Library of Congress QUARTE RLY JOURNAL of 
Current Acquisitions. July, August, September, 1943. 
—SLAVIANIE, Monthly Journal of the All Slav 
Committee. Nos. 4-7, 1942, Nos. 5-7, 1943.—VOKS 
BULLETIN, Nos. 5-8, 1942, Nos. 1-4, 1943. 


The Library Association 


LonpvoN AND Home Countres BRANCH. 
REFERENCE Group. 

As considerable publicity has been given to a 
certain code-word used by the Armed Forces, 
the following incident can be related and may 
be of interest. Most Reference Library 
Assistants will have good cause to remember 
the numerous enquiries received when our first 
overseas troops sent their address home, 
mostly by cable or telegram, and their relatives 
wished to know “‘ Where is this place Sans 
Origine” which was printed in the space 
provided for the office of despatch. 

A few months ago a lady spent a consider- 
able time in the Reference Library and was 
noticed to have consulted a number of 
gazetteers and also books on India. She 
eventually came to. the assistant and asked : 
“ Have you a really up-to-date good gazetteer 
of India, giving quite small places.” Feeling 
sure she has consulted all the suitable books, the 
assistant asked for the name of the place she 
wanted, The explanation, “* My brother has been 
Stationed in Bombay but has been moved and 
has cabled his new address, revived thoughts 
of “ Sans Origine.” However she rapidly con- 
tinued, “ We can’t find out where the place is, 
but an old family friend who was an officer and 
served in India during the last war, says that he 
knows the place and it ts in Northern India. He 
is sure of it because he had to take a party of 
men there, but forgets the exaét position, 
although he went there twice.” Feeling this 


might be genuine, the assistant again asked 
what address her brother had given, and she 
said: The First Blankshires, PAIFORCE.,” 
The suggestion that Paiforce was most likely 


a code word brought an emphatic denial, and 
the lady agregd to call later in the day, to 
“enable a careful search to be made.” A 
reliable authority was consulted and an 
assurance received that PAIFORCE was 
definitely a code word. The lady duly returned 
and on being informed of this appeared rather 
dubious of the sanity of the assistant. It would 
be very interesting to know just what she 
thought when the press disclosed the meaning 
of the code abbreviation (viz., Persia and Iraq 
Force). 

Central Library. H. 

East Ham, E.6. 


V. Rovere. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 

“ THe Liprary Worvp.” 

February, 1944. 

Sir,—I notice in the February number of 
THe Lrsprary in the “ Ideas” 
column, a reference to the stocking of gramo- 
phone records by libraries. You may be 
interested to hear that the Lindsey and Holland 
County Library Started, six months ago, a 
colleétion of gramophone records of classical 
music, orchestral, chamber music and some 
songs, for the use of tutors of musical appreci- 
ation classes. 

Although the service has been in operation 
such a short time, it is proving so popular that 
it is now being extended to Service personnel 
and to schools, and we confidently anticipate 
that the formation of a separate department for 
this work will soon be necessary. 

Yours, etc., 
A. C. Curtis, 


County Offices, 
County Librarian. 


Lincoln. 


Tue Eprror, 
“ Tue Lisrary Worvp.” 
February 29th, 1944. 
Sir,—I intend writing a Life of my father, 
Thomas Greenwood (1851-1908), and should 
be grateful to have any material relevant to the 
subjeét—reminiscence or records. The latter 
would be carefully treated and returned. 
Although so long a time has elapsed since 
his death, his work for the Library movement 
and in particular the Library for Librarians 
which he bequeathed keeps alive his memory. 
Yours, etc., 
7, Lance Lane, GRACE CARLTON. 
Liverpool, 15. ‘ 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


A curious reaction to the Post-War Policy Report of the Library Association is beginning 
to make itself articulate. Educationists, who are likely to be vocal in the matter, say that the 
three principles on which it is based are not in sufficient agreement for praétical use. The 
Library Association wants local autonomy, while interfering most drastically with the small 
towns which are the very foundation of such autonomy ; it advocates the educational value 
of libraries but is emphatic that they must live separately from the official education organiza- 
tion; and they should have government grants but be absolved from government control. 
There is a symposium covering some of these points in the Spring, 1944, number of Library 
Review, where are brought to bear the views of Professor H. J. Laski, as a former chairman, 
Mr. Frederick Cowles, as representing a small town library, Mr. F. M. Gardner, from a rather 
larger one, Mr. Edward Green, the former librarian of Halifax, whose enthusiasm is as great as 
ever, and Mr. Alfred Ogilvie, who speaks for county libraries, from Lanarkshire. Most of the 
contributions are severely critical and all are worth study. 

* * * * * * 

It may be that there is much in the criticisms we have stressed. On the other hand, 
librarians in general must ask themselves on how much policy have they a completely general 
agreement. One of the truths for library, as for other re-construction reports, as we have 
pointed out, is that in nearly all of them, amongst much divergence of opinion, there are a few 
central things upon which there is general agreement. These should forthwith be isolated in 
order that the whole weight of oak influence as is available may be brought to the making 
effective of these principles. If the library profession is at every Stage to wander into side-tracks 
of disagreement, the chances are that nothing will be done. We point this by asking you if 
you are not of opinion that your public library should remain the property of your town or 
county council without interference from any other authority whatsoever ? Most librarians 
seem to want this. If you are the librarian, as you possibly are, of a relatively small library, are 
you convinced that your finance committee will provide you with sufficient money to provide 
you with the staff and books you are ever likely to need ? It is not a question of what you would 
like but what you actually seed. If the answer is yes, you are in a happy position ; if it is no, 
would you prefer compulsory or voluntary co-operation with other towns or with the county ? 
If you like neither of these, do you want a Government grant ? If you do, do you think you 
are in any way likely to get it without Government inspection ? Government inspection 
implies some code of efficiency and the ability on your part to conform to it, and in general to 
submit to the direction—or at least the suggestion—of an inspector. Do you think that 
inspector will be a librarian? If you want central control, by whom do you want it? Is it 
likely that the Board of Education will establish a quite separate department with 4g seed 
librarians and ignore, except in the most formal manner, the Director of Education ? Do you 
desire to be directed by the Director of Education? No doubt in some towns he is most 
helpful; have you found him so in your town ? Is it logical, however, to expeé complete 
freedom and yet receive the benefits of central grants ? 

When once these questions are faced, it will be seen that the situation is not quite so 
simple as some of our writers appear to imagine. If they were all agreed, a programme might 
result ; unfortunately they are not. We can only go by the history of libraries, which seems to 
prove that they have a local character which is of value, that they are extremely poor as a whole 
as a result of local autonomy, that as a further result library services are unequal and the 
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librarian is regarded as the least important of local officers and is paid accordingly. The 
tradition has also brought it about that under county control the library is a very minor part 
of the administration, partly owing to its financial insignificance. For example, in the county 
of Surrey the total budget for 1944-45 is for nearly {£9,000,000: the expenditure on the 
county library is roughly £27,000. Professor Laski, in the symposium to which we have 
referred, reminds librarians that they are a Cinderella profession and will always be so while 
they work for so little money. Librarians, however, are not really agreed upon this because 
however inadequate the salary offered for the position there never seems to be the lack of a 
person willing to under-sell the rest of us. We understand that whenever the Library 
Association has protested against inadequate offers—as it continually does—it has always been 
rebuffed by the reply that, low as a salary may seem, suitable candidates have come to grasp it. 
The profession is not yet at the stage when it is legal for it to forbid its members to accept 
bad salaries, and while librarians are disloyal to one another little improvement is possible. 
* * * * * * 

Three library positions of considerable significance have come into view this last month. 
Possibly the most important, because of its potentialities, is the Librarianship of the National 
Central Library. Colonel Newcombe, not yet sixty-five, has retired on account of ill-health, 
after a time of service that has been superb in its creative character. Seventeen years ago he 
was selected to fashion, out of modest materials and with meagre means, what was to be 
equivalent, in the lending of books and as a bibliographical bureau, to the British Museum in 
its own field of reference work and research. Economic crises of international charaéter and 
the long-enduring after-war dearth were formidable obstacles to the plan. It remains to be 
achieved fully. Nevertheless, Colonel Newcombe has been able to unify our lending services 
as never before and has established contaéts between the authorities, both public and private, 
that will persist. Our interlending work, of which the Regional Library Bureaux are the 
expression, are unique in official co-operation. The relations between adult education and 
libraries ; the search for and provision of rare books ; international exchange ; the building 
up of a central stock at the N.C.L. itself based on aétual demand; consultation amongst 
authorities ; bibliographical advice, to Government departments as to remote and humble 
students—all these things has Colonel Newcombe promoted, gaining many deserved personal 
honours on the way, but always creating an atmosphere of happy friendliness wherever he 
went in his innumerable journeys throughout the kingdom in the service. Every one wishes 
him a healthful, happy and prolonged retirement. Meanwhile the filling of the position 
presents the Trustees with a problem. The salary offered is a satisfactory one, {1,250—{ 1,500, 
and we are glad to see that the candidate will be allowed to take up the post when he can be 
released from National Service ; for, of course, there cannot be a candidate of the right age 
and with the requisite training, experience, health and personality for such a position who 
remains in civil occupation at present. 

* * * * * * 

The next post is that of Goldsmith’s Librarian, which is the librarianship of the University 
of London, from which Mr. A. R. Rye retires with honour. It is possible that this able 
librarian will be remembered by his invaluable Students’ Guide to the University of London, now 
in its third edition and really what it is called. His successor is Mr: John Duncan Cowley, M.A., 
who is now serving in the R.A.F. as Squadron-Leader. Mr. Cowley has behind him a varied 
career, with experience as assistant librarian at the Middle Temple, as County Librarian of 
Lancashire for nine years, and from 1934 until University College suspended the School of 
Librarianship he was the successful and popular Direétor of that School. Moreover he is an 
esteemed writer, and is a valuable and really working member of the L.A. Council. His many 
Students as well as his many other friends believe that he will be a great influence in the ° 
development of librarianship. 

* 


* * * * * 

We note that the Librarianship of the British Library of Political Science is advertised. 
It has become under Mr. Headicar a position of influence and we hope that it will be filled 
by as experienced a librarian as is available. There will be many changes in the higher positions 
in libraries in the next five years although, we suppose, their present holders will stay until 
war is over. 


i 


vv 
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The Saltykov-shchedrin Library in Leningrad 


By IvAN BonDARENKO (Leningrad Correspondent) 


On January 14th, 1814, in the reign of Alexander I, the first Russian public library opened its 
doors in St. Petersburg. One hundred and thirty years have passed since then. This library, 
named after the famous Russian writer of the 19th century—Saltykov-shchedrin—possesses 
9} million books covering all subjeéts. With its 34 million volumes in foreign languages 
containing everything ever written about Russia, and with a rich colleétion of ancient 
manuscripts such as those of Pushkin, Tolstoy, Voltaire, and archives of the Bastille, it 
occupies an honourable place among such libraries as the British Museum and the Congres- 
sional Library in the U.S.A. 

This month I had an opportunity of paying it a visit. 

“ You're looking fine,” I said to Elena Yegorenkova, the direétor of the Library. 

“ Do journalists always start a conversation with a compliment ? ” she asked laughing. 

But what I had said was the truth. Two years ago I saw her peaked, ghastly face and her 
blue swollen hands. She was wearing felt boots and a torn sheepskin coat, and was sliding 
along the iron sheeting of a roof. Up on that roof, in a biting wind, she and some other 
women had been throwing German incendiary bombs on to Nevsky Prospeé. But now this 
elegant woman was dressed in a smart suit with her thick brown hair in a neat bob. 

Vera Struleva, in charge of the technical books, Antonina Gromova, a theoretician in 
library work, Vera Karatigina, head of the reference library, and a number of other women, 
are devotedly guarding this world treasury of culture. 

On January 26th, 1942, the lights went out in the public library and the heating system 
and water works ceased to funétion. Nevertheless, even on that day people who came to the 
library for books received them, and read them in the bomb shelter by the light of tiny oil 
lamps as they warmed themselves around a little iron stove. German bombs and Finnish shells 
damaged the library to the extent of 77,000,000 rubles, but still its work continued. 

After the outbreak of war, the library received only a small number of obligatory copies 
of books from the All-Union Book Board. Recently, a whole trainload of books came to 
Leningrad, bringing the remaining copies, and the library is now supplied with all the literature 
published in the country since the outbreak of war. The library has bought, or been presented 
with, a number of interesting autographs and manuscripts, among them those of Peter the 
Great, Suvorov, Garibaldi, Amundsen, Karamzin, Dostoyevsky, Mayakovsky, Yesenin, 
Blok, Kuprin, Turgenev, Glazunov and Liszt. It also possesses the archives of Laryonov, the 
military and naval historian and participant in the Susima events; the library of Serova, 
well-known colleétor of Russian folklore, and the second part of the archives of Pyatnitsky, 
Gorky’s publisher. 

“ A great deal of research work is also being carried on here,” Yelena Yegorenkova told 
me. Material that will be needed for the restoration of Leningrad is being colleéted. The first 
volume of a bibliography of Russian periodicals and the second volume of a Russian bibli- 
ography have been published. We are also working on an exhibition, ‘ Leningrad in Wartime,’ 
and have already colleéted over 100,000 different documents, newspapers, books, posters, food 
ration cards, photographs and announcements. 

An hour later | entered the reading room. Most of the people there were in military 
uniform. A young aviation engineer was looking through the November issue of the magazine 
Metal Progress. A tall visitor in speétacles, with a shiny bald head, was reading the August 
issue of Journal of the Franklin Institute. Several young students were studying text books. 

This reading room has issued about 60,000 books and answered over 10,000 requests for 
information in the last year. Periodic exhibitions are organised on the latest books and topical 
subjeéts. ‘‘ Grand Alliance ” was the name given to a collection of books and postets, recently 
displayed in the reading room, illustrating the fighting alliance of the U.S.S.R., Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. 

Even during the difficult days of the siege, letters from the University of California in 
San Francisco, by some miraculous means found their way to the library. At the present time a 
regular correspondence and interchange of books is maintained between these institutions. 


> ot 
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Letters and packages arrive from the Australian Council in Melbourne, and from the 
Archaeological Board of Fighting France in Beyrouth. Material on the defence of Leningrad 
has recently been requested by the Chinese National Library. 

The Saltykov-shchedrin Library’s ties with world culture are growing stronger every day 
and will develop even more after the war. 


Scientific Societies. Their Growth and Contribution 
to Scientific Literature (continued) 


By Joun L. THornrton, A.L.A. (now serving in H.M. Forces), and 
R. I. J. Tutty, F.L.A. (University College, London) 


Of prime importance in the history of science is the work of the Accademia del Cimento 
founded in 1657, although begun informally in 1651. Its original members included Galileo’s 
followers, Viviani and Toricelli, and great and indispensable support was given by the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand II of Tuscany and his brother Leopold, both of whom were a¢tive scientific 
experimenters. The academy originated in the meetings of scientists at the laboratory installed 
in Leopold’s palace, and most of the greatest contemporary scientists of Italy became members 
of the formal academy. The results of the experiments made in the palace were published by 
Lorenzo Magalloti (1637-1712) in Saggi di naturali esperienze fatte nell’ Accademia del Cimento, 
(Florence, 1667). This was translated into English by Richard Waller as Essayes of natural 
experiments made in the Academie del Cimento, (London, B. A/sop, 1684), and into Latin by P. von 
Musschenbroek as Testamina experimentorum naturalium captorum in Accademia del Cimento, 
(Leiden, 1731). The latter according to Ornstein® “ formed . . . the laboratory manual of the 
following age.” Magalloti’s publication had, according to Croce, a considerable influence on 
subsequent Italian prose. Probably owing to ecclesiastical pressure, on Leopold becoming 
Cardinal the Society ceased to funétion, openly at least, in 1667. 

These developments had, of course, not passed unnoticed in England and France where 
informal meetings of scientists had been taking place. These meetings were to lead to the 
foundation of two of the greatest academies in the history of science—The Royal Society and 
the Académie des Sciences. Since there are several works on the history of these academies, 
we will devote our attention to their publications, giving only such historical details as are 
necessary to make intelligible the story of their literary aétivities. 

Although founded by Royal Charter on July 15th, 1662, the Royal Society had its 
beginnings in informal meetinge which began about 1645 in London, and later in Oxford. 
The Oxford seétion ceased to meet about '1690, but the London meetings held at Gresham 
College, although interrupted by political troubles in 1658, thrived and led to the formation 
of the present society. The Society began its publication of the Philosophical Transactions on 
March 6th, 1665. This periodical has the distinétion of being the oldest periodical publication 
of a learned society, but the Journal des scavans, which began publication in Paris two months 
earlier, was the first scientific journal. The Philosophical Transactions were first published by 
Henry Oldenburg, the secretary of the Society, on his own initiative, although the President 
and the Council exercised some supervision. Although the idea of publishing a periodical was 
probably discussed by the members of the Society before the publication of the Journal des 
scavans, the conneétion of the Philosophical Transactions with this predecessor is shown by three 
of the ten papers in the first number being taken from the Journal des scavans (Brown, p. 199). 
The early issues contained papers contributed by the members, letters, reviews of books, and 
notes of interesting phenomena culled from Oldenburg’s extensive correspondence ‘with 
scientists in other countries. This conneétion with foreign scientists, notably Leeuwenhoek 
and Malpighi, and its consequent international character greatly increased the value of the 
Society’s publication. There is no need to stress the importance of this and the other periodical 
published by the Royal Society—The Proceedings (1832 to date). T. H. Huxley has recorded 
this in the following words :—“ If all the books in the world except the Philosophical 
Transactions were destroyed, it is safe to say that the foundations of physical science would 
remain unshaken, and that the vast intellectual progress of the last two centuries would be 
largely, though incompletely, recorded.”® 
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All the great names of English science are to be found in the pages of Philosophical 
Transactions. Probably the period of most importance is the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, which contain contributions of great value from men such as Herschel, Priestley, 
Franklin, Rumford and Henry Cavendish. 

The aétivity of The Royal Society in aiding the publication of the work of individual 
scientists is less widely known, yet many of the greatest scientific books of the seventeenth 
century appeared under its imprint, such as :-— 


Eve yn (John) Sylva, or a discourse of forest trees, 1664. (The first book printed 
by the Royal Society.) 

Hooke (Robert) Micrographia, 1665. 

Sprat (Thomas) The history of the Royal Society, 1667. 

MALpIGut (Marcello) Anatome plantarum, 1675. 

WrituGuesy (Francis) — Ornithologiae libri tres, 1676. (Completed by John Ray.) 

Grew (Nehemiah) The anatomy of plants, 1682. 

NEwTon (Isaac) Philosophiae naturalis principia mathematica, 1687. 


The latter is generally regarded as the greatest scientific work ever published, and its 
influence on subsequent thought is incalculable. As Sir Henry Dale said recently, it “ was one 
of the greatest intellectual achievements in the history of mankind ... providing for more 
than two centuries a framework for the mechanical interpretation of the universe and a basis 
for the building of physical science, and therewith of the material structure of our modern 
civilization.’”® 

Another publication of The Royal Society of great value, especially to librarians, is the 
Catalogue of scientific papers. This general author index to papers in scientific periodicals covers 
the literature of 1800-1900, and was published, partly with Government funds, between 1867 . 
and 1902. Three subject indexes were also published (1908-1914). The work was later 
undertaken by an international committee, and published annually by The Royal Society 
until the Great War, 1914, as the International catalogue of scientific literature, 1901-1914. 

The Académie francaise, which devoted its labours to the improvement of the French 
language, was formed in 1635, and leading from this association, informal meetings of 
philosophers and others led to the founding of the Académie des Sciences in 1666. The 
Académie had one fundamental difference from The Royal Society in the former having an 
official position in the state under the aétive patronage of the King—Louis XIV. Pensions 
were given to the members to enable them to devote their full time to research, and financial 
aid was also available for apparatus. Some foreign scientists were invited to become members, 
the number of which was limited. This dependence on the Court was a mixed blessing as was 
seen when after 1686 less sympathy was shown to purely theoretical researches, and the 
members were called upon to solve the praétical problems of the Court, such as calculating 
the odds in various Court games ! 

At first, with the excellent Journal des scavans available, there was little inclination for the 
Académie to issue publications. However, even before its reorganization in 1699 following 
a period of lethargy, certain publications of value were issued under its imprint, the first 
publication being Perrault’s Memoires pour servir a l'histoire naturel des animaux, Paris, 1666, 
recording the disseétion of many beasts carried out by Perrault and other members of the 
Académie. This was subsequently translated into English by Alexander Pitfield and published 
by The Royal Society in 1702 as The natural history of animals, containing the anatomical description 
of several creatures dissected by the Royal Academy of Science at Paris. 

A more notable publication was Huygen’s Horologium oscillatorum, Paris, 1673, containing 
the description of his pendulum clock, and later, his Traité de la /umiére, 1690, the result of 
research undertaken while in Paris as a member of the Académie. 

Other early co-operative publications were Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire des plantes, and 
Recueil d’ observations faites en plussieurs voyages par ordre de Sa Majesté, pour perfectionner [ astronomie 
et la géographie ... par messieurs de I’ Académie Royale des Sciences, Paris, 1693. 

Upon its reorganization already mentioned, the Académie started a regular periodical 
publication, the Histoire de |’ Académie (Royale) des sciences. Avec les mémoires de mathematique 
et de physique, (Paris, 1702-97). This publication covered the work of the Académie from 1699 
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until 1790. In 1793 the Académie was suppressed, being restarted as a section of the Institut 
national, its periodical publication then becoming Mémoires de [Institut national des sciences 
et arts... Sciences mathématiques et physiques, |1798]|-1806, continued as Mémoires de la Classe 
des’ sciences mathématiques et physiques de [Institut de France, 1806-15, and later Mémoires de 
l Académie des sciences de l Institut de France, Paris, 1816, etc. 

In 1733 the researches of the members made between the dates of foundation and 
reorganization, chiefly collected from the Journal des sgavans, wete published as Histoire 
(Mémoires) de ? Académie Royale des Sciences depuis son éstablissement en 1666 jusqu’a 1699, in 
eleven volumes. 

The Comptes rendus hebdomadaire des séances de I’ Académie des sciences commenced publication 
in 1835 and is stillin progress. | The periodical publications of this Académie contain many 
important papers, including the work of Laplace, Réaumur and Coulomb. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth century many scientific societies were founded such as 
the Collegium Curiosum sive Experimentale of J. C. Sturm of Altdorf, which published two 
volumes of proceedings (1676-85), the Dublin Philosophical Society, founded by William 
Molyneux in 1684, and the Accademia delle Scienze dell "Istituto di Bologna, which the 
astronomer Manfredi formed in 1690. 

As a result of energetic propaganda on the part of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, who was a 
member of the Royal Society, the Societas Regia Scientiarum (Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin) was founded by the Eleétor Frederick III (later Frederick I of 
Prussia), in 1700. Leibniz became first President, and thus was begun another society which 
with the British Society and French Academy forms the great triumvirate of scientific 
societies. Leibniz envisaged a great academy of all the German States centred in Vienna, but 
these plans were never realised. It is remarkable in view of Leibniz’s advocacy of his native 
tongue that the proceedings of this academy should be published first in Latin and later in 
French! No doubt the use of the latter language was due to the influence of Frederick II, 
correspondent of Voltaire. 

The most important publication of the academy is the periodical Miésce//anea Berolinensia, 
1710-44, published in French for the years 1745-1804 as Histoire de |’ Académie Royale des 
Sciences et des Belles-Lettres de Berlin, (1746-1807), and other French titles, finally becoming 
Abhandlungen der k. (preussischen) Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1804, etc. (1815, efe.) 
and now issued in two classes. This periodical contains contributions from Bernoulli, Leibniz, 
Euler, Lagrange and Einstein. 

The fame of these societies was now widespread, and during the eighteenth century almost 
every European country became the centre for a national scientific society. Being of particular 
importance, the Swedish academies at Upsala (1710), and Stockholm (1739), and the Imperial 
Academy at St. Petersburg (1724), must be mentioned, but within the limits of this paper it is 
impossible adequately to trace the history and literature of these societies. 


The eighteenth century also saw the development of specialist and iocal societies, which 
in the British Isles,developed somewhat as follows :— 

The Linnean Society was probably the first specialist society in England, and its formation 
in 1788 was the outcome of the efforts of certain fellows of the Royal Society. It is probably 
unnecessary to mention that the work of this society is in the field of the natural sciences. 
It was before the Linnean Society on July 1st, 1858, that the first public pronouncement of the 
Theory of Natural Selection was made in the reading of a “ joint paper” by Charles Darwin 
and Alfred Russel Wallace. Darwin’s views were to achieve lasting fame as presented later 
in his Origin of Species, published in November of the following year. The Geological Society 
of London followed in 1807, the Chemical Society of London in 1841 (although the latter 
was not the first Chemical Society in the British Isles!) the London Mathematical Society in 
1865, and the Physical Society in 1874. This by no means exhausts the list of specialist societies 
in the British Isles, every important branch of science now having a society to cater for the 
interests of its devotees. This position is repeated throughout the civilized countries of the 
world. Many of these societies issue periodical publications often of considerable value, and 
frequently the leading periodical devoted to those studies in the country concerned. These 
societies, with the constant development of the range of scientific study, play an increasingly 
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important part in the development of scientific literature through their periodical and other 
publications. 

Local societies developed for the same reasons as the national societies already dealt with. 
Almost every large city now has its Literary and Philosophical, Natural History, and/or 
Antiquarian Society, many of which have made valuable contributions to scientific literature, 
and which, through their encouragement of scientific Studies have less direétly, but no less 
importantly, fundamentally influenced the progress of science. 

In England, the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester may be taken as an 
outstanding example of such societies. Founded in 1781, the Society, at first limited to fifty 
members, met weekly, and was a development of the dissentist Warrington Academy. A 
Library was soon founded, and the Memoirs were first published in 1785. In 1888 this joined 
with the Proceedings previously issued separately and became the Memoirs and Proceedings. This 
periodical, which contains many valuable papers, has had a continuous existence until the 
present day. Among the important contributions made to science through its pages was 
John Dalton’s The absorption of gases by water, (Memoirs, 2nd, series, Vol. 1, 1803) announcing 
his formulation of the atomic theory. In addition to Dalton many other famous names are 
connected with the Society, Joule, Rutherford, Bragg and Elliot Smith, to mention only a 
few. The Society has during this war suffered by enemy action, its valuable library being 
destroyed. 

Most societies, especially the smaller ones, are suffering in the present time, while the 
effect of the paper shortage on their published output is all too evident, but there is no doubt 
that these organizations play, and are destined to play a still greater part in the progress of 
science and its literature. 
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10. Kendall, J. Some eighteenth century chemical societies. Endeavour, 1, 1942, pp. 106-9. 
11. Wolf, A. A history of science, technology, and philosophy in the 16th and 17th centuries, London, 1935. 
12. Wolf, A. A history of science, technology, and philosophy in the eighteenth century, London, 1938. 
13. Encyclopaedia Britannica. 14th edn. Academies. 


H. Rutherford Purnell: An Obituary 


The death at Adelaide on March 12th, 1944, of Hubert Rutherford Purnell, F.L.A., robs 
Australian librarianship of one of its leaders and librarians in many parts of the world of an 
excellent, enthusiastic correspondent and a friend of fine charaéter. He was essentially a man 
amongst men, splendid in physique, high-minded, cultured and gentle. He was, too, a sound 
bookman and an enthusiast for all libraries. 

He was born in Oxford sixty-one years ago and began life as a “ Bodley boy,” a type of 
junior much valued by the late W. B. Nicholson, the then librarian, of whom Purnell had 
exciting memories. For some time he served in Queen’s College Library. After later catalogu- 
ing experience, he went to Croydon in 1906 as Librarian-in-charge of the Reference Library. 
He soon became a very aétive member of staff, one of the founders and first secretary of the 
Staff Guild and the initiator and first editor of its magazine, The Library Crank, for which he 
wrote many essays, notes, interviews and reviews. In the intervals he would leéture acceptably 
to children and adults on many subjeéts, including “‘ Yachting in the English Channel,” which 
subject indicates a special passion of his. In time he joined the Council of the Library 
Assistants’ Association and became successively Assistant Hon. Secretary and an admirable 
editor of The Library Assistant. 

He was called overseas in 1913 as Librarian of the Public Library of-South Australia and 
Stayed there for the rest of his life, with two interludes in Europe : the first as a soldier in the 
Great War, in which he finished his service as an officer in the Anzac Education Service ; the 
second, some five or six years later, was a few months’ return to his friends. At Adelaide he 
was a pioneer. There was an excellent reference library only; there was—at the moment 
there is—no system in South Australia corresponding to our public library system, With his 
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experience of the activities of an English municipal system he set out to champion similar 
things there. No very great success attended him for years; his articles in the Adelaide 
Register, speeches and other advocacy were often met with an acquiescent passivity which he 
must have found trying. In time, however, the seed was sown, for in recent years the 
conservative system of the public library itself has been overhauled and a system of circulating 
“ box ” libraries of non-fiction to the country towns of the state gained recently an issue of 
30,000 volumes yearly. Purnell established a very successful children’s library in his own 
building, and the Archive Department, which however was already there, he developed 
greatly. 

He was aétive in Commonwealth library affairs. The Pitt-Munn investigation found hima 
ready helper. He became a founder member of the Australian Library Association, and in due 
course was its President. One of his joys was the long trip to Sydney to meet other librarians 
and to buy books in the Australian metropolis. At last he was able to persuade the S.A, 
Minister of Education to adopt a free lending library service, ‘‘ which is, I hope (he wrote) 
the first step towards the provision of free libraries throughout the State.” This victory had 
barely been won when, on one of his book-buying excursions to Sydney, he was struck with 
sudden illness and hurried home to Adelaide and to hospital. From bed he wrote to the 
present writer that he was convalescing, but had yet “ to go through some drastic treatment 
before anything like a cure can be obtained.” 

Purnell married Miss Ella Glanvill, who it is interesting to note, is the sister of the wife 
of his brother, Mr. C. J. Purnell, M.A., the well-known Librarian of the London Library. 
With her and his family the warmest sympathy will be felt by the many older British librarians 
who are honoured to have been able to call him friend. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, Ler Us Becin AFRESH 

In my last letter I promised that | would add a few more comments on the P.W. Report. 
But after this | shall say no more, the matter of the Report disappointing me the more | look 
at it. Unfortunately the war is not over yet. The P.W. Committee has ample time to reconsider, 
and (equally important) to rewrite its report. No progress can be made until the report 
has been approved by an Annual General Meeting, and how can we have a representative 
meeting until men in the Forces return ? ; 

The first business at this meeting will be to rescind (if we wish to do so) the earlier 
resolution of the annual meeting expressing our unwillingness to come under the Board of 
Education. That resolution is our law at present, and it would be wicked to repeal it while 
1,500 of our members are absent. 

AreNn’t WE AwFuL ? 

Let me begin by stating a general rule which should never be overlooked by any prudent 
committee reporting on an established service. Any such report should emphasize the 
developments necessary to make the service better. Under no circumstances should the service 
be criticized and blackened, even by implication, let alone by direct statement. Anyone with a modicum 
of intelligence will understand the wisdom in this rule. If we say our service is going to pot, 
every local committeeman mutters to himself: “ Well, that criticism can’t apply to our 
library. Impossible! Our librarian, in whom we have every confidence, tells us in dis report 
every year that our service is good and progressive. He sometimes points out developments he 
believes desirable, but has never told us our service is rotten or part-rotten. These strictures 
must apply to other services in less happy towns, and are no concern of ours.” To any reader 
of annual reports this comment will seem natural and justified. 

If the committeeman takes a national view of the subjeét he is puzzled and no wonder. 
“ Look here,” he will cry. “ Explain, if you can. According to the McColvin Report, in 28 
years book issues have increased from 224 per hundred of the population to 619 per hundred ; 
the total issues in the same period have risen from 48 millions to 187 millions—in urban 
areas only. In urban and county areas together the issues have risen from 207 millions in 
1935 to 247 millions in 1939— 40 millions increase in five years! The increase in the five 
years is nearly equal to the total issue in one year in 1911. Can a service be so defective, so 
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HOBBY, CRAFT & CAREERS 


Series for School & Public Libraries 


LIBRARIANSHIP AS A CAREER. The young 
man or woman interested in books and literature 
may well find this guide an invaluable help in 
finding an interesting career full of service to the 
community and opportunity for self-development. 
How to become a Library Assistant. How to 
levelop one’s own abilities and become a 
Librarian. 

METALCRAFT, by Wm. Bagley. How to make 
all kinds of useful and ornamental objects in 
metalware. Full instructions and diagrams. What 
tools are needed and the care and use of them. A 
96 pp. book full of ** meat " and of endless interest 
to Father as well as Son. 

STAMPS FOR ALL, by L. N. and M. Williams. 
First steps in Stamp Collecting as a hobby. Many 
illustrations and detailed explanations of rare 
stamps, designs, manufacture, stamp clubs, stamp 
dealing, ete. 

Paper Covers 2s.net.; Cloth Binding 3s. 6d. net. 


Obtainable from usual wholesalers, or complete 
list from the publishers :— 


VAWSER & WILES LTD. 
“ Mapledene” 
Alderton Hill, Loughton, Essex 
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FOYLES 


Public 

Libraries 
Department 
Huge Stock ot Fiction 
and Non-Fiction 


125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


IS AGOVERNMENT CONCERN 
AND FRONT PAGE NEWS 


For PARENTS OR CHILDREN TO READ: 
BIBLE STORY AND PICTURE BOOKS 
Three new books for Children. Kach consists of 
sixteen full-page outline pictures, stories in large 
type for easy reading, prayers, poems, and 
handwork, with coloured frontispiece and four- 
colour jacket. Titles :— 

JESUS OUR FRIEND 

THE GOOD NEWS 

PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE 
Cloth boards, 5s. each 


TALES TO TELL TO LITTLE CHILDREN 

Charming stories to read to small children, with 

60 attractive pictures by ELsik ANNA Woop. 
Cloth boards, price 3s. 


MORE TALES TO TELL 
Sequel to the above (same price). 


STORIES JESUS HEARD 
A selection of the best Old Testament Stories 
for Children. Edited by BrertTua C. KRALL. 
Illustrated by RENE CLOKE. 

Cloth boards, price 3s, 


STORIES OF FAVOURITE SAINTS 
Told by BerTHa KRALL. Pictures by RENE 
CLOKE. A new book of appealing stories. Hand- 
work suggestions are included. 

Cloth boards, price 3s, net 
JUsT PUBLISHED : 
BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE BIBLE 
Chats with Children. By Dr. ALBERT D. BELDEN 
(formerly of Whitefields Tabernacle). With 15 


coloured illustrations. 
Cloth boards, price 5s. 


For YoutH WORKERS : 

TALKING THINGS OVER 

Discussion Topics for Youth Centres, Clubs and 
Young People’s Groups. Edited by R. G. MARTIN, 
M.A. A Topical Book that will meet a need for 
Club Leaders, ete. 


Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net 


EbITION CALLED For 
THE SERVICE OF YOUTH BOOK 

By Destrek M. M. EpWarDS-REEs, M.A. (Youth 
Organizer for the West Riding). Foreword by 
Mr. J. F. WOLFENDEN (Chairman of the Govern- 
ment’s Youth Advisory Council). Written out 


of a wide experience, it deals with all phases of 
Club Organization. 


Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


For Day ScHooL TEACHERS : 
THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 
By J. M. MACDOUGALL FERGUSON. 61 Services of 
Worship for Secondary and Senior Schools, each 
built round a theme of immediate interest to the 
pupils. 

“* It will assuredly be of great help to teacbers.”’>— 
THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

** Most helpful and inspiring.”,"—-HEAD TEACHERS’ 
REVIEW. 

Bound in strong buckram boards, price 6s. 


CARWAL PUBLICATIONS LTD. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE : WALLINGTON : SURREY 
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black as it is painted, when these results are recorded ? I’m a business man ; had my business 
or any business known to me prospered to this degree I should not think it in a bad way by any 
means. It may be worth developing and improving, but how the deuce can it be a bad 
business? The truth is,” perhaps he will add, “ either your service is well run or your 
returns of issues are false. You can’t have it both ways. Why, bless my soul, if your work goes 
on increasing at the same rate in the future everyone in this country will have to spend all his 
time reading to keep up with you.” 
Economy AGAIN 

The P.W. Committee has shewn a lamentable want of imagination in not obeying this 
rule. I said as much when, in my last letter, I noted the folly of blurting out the demand for 
double the income, quite apart from the mistake of confounding nominal with real income. 
Well, The Times Literary Supplement wasn’t slow to take up the point in a leading article. 
“ Towns which lie side by side have two such institutions close together, competing against 
one another instead of collaborating, buying the same expensive books for their Reference 
Departments, costing more than they need and employing larger staffs.” Nasty, eh >—reminds 
me of the good old days! How many towns lie side by side with two libraries competing 
with each other ? Name one such example between municipal libraries, if you can. Where are 
two really good reference libraries close together buying the same expensive books ? Name 
one case. The buying of expensive books, in faét, has so diminished that a publisher in ‘this 
country looks for no money from them, though he will issue one now and again to please 
himself. 

But “ costing more than they need... employing larger staffs than they need...” Tell me the 
old, old stofy. The first fruits. We know what rationalization did for our pre-war trade : 
lowered our industrial potential, and increased unemployment. Now we must apply that 
secondhand, old-Tory idea, exploded long ago, to libraries. Is there one public library in the 
country that costs more than it need? Name it. 

And in the name of Edward Edwards and Andrew Carnegie, do for heaven’s sake let 
us stop crying stinking fish. 

Here We Go GartHERING Nuts AND May! 

Want of imagination and lack of a sense of humour are shewn too in par. 37 of the 
report. Having stated plainly that the public is in need of dignity, the Committee implies 
that librarians are badly in need of culture. It may be true that we are uncultured, but is it 
wise to thrust the sad faét before the nation in a special proposal ? 

Here is the passage. “It is absolutely essential to the welfare of the service [/.e., of 
public libraries| that conditions of service [/.e., of employees] in library work should. . . allow 
sufficient free time for reading, Study, intelle€tual pursuits [aren’t Study and reading intellectual 
pursuits ?| and social contacts. Thus only can the staff keep sufficiently abreast [why not abreast, 
instead of only sufficiently abreast ?| with the movements of thought and ideas and with the 
conditions, implications and influences [not to speak of conjunctures, postulates and ramifications !| 
governing their work.” 

This sweetly-innocent proposal will excite a good deal of mirth among town councillors 
and public officials—and prompt inquiries. We work between six and seven hours a day. Ate 
we to be asked how we spend the remaining seventeen or eighteen ? How should we come out 
of such an inquisition ? How much time do we spend in intellectual pursuits ? Let us send 
round a questionnaire to find out how librarians spend their leisure, and have the answers 
attested on oath by their wives. The returns would be entertaining. Wouldn’t it be a good 
plan to put librarians through an exam. of the books they have read during one year ? 

The mirth will be excited by the implication that we are quite out of touch with such 
delights, though we work in libraries where the rest of the community are welcome to read, 
Study and pursue intellectually. We never lose an opportunity of booming and blasting the 
news that in selecting books we keep abreast with ‘the movements of thoughts and ideas.” 
Are the staff to get owfside the library what the general public finds inside? The librarian chasing 
movements of thought and ideas is a subject for Sillence or Fougasse. I remember once that 
an authority member accused us—it was his first meeting!—of being too modest. Certainly 
the P.W. Committee is shockingly modest in claiming any education and intelligence for the 
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colleagues they are supposed to represent. You would think the members of the Committee 
were speaking for a pack of counterjumpers. Don’t they understand that when they belittle 
us they belittle themselves? However, perhaps it would be too much of a surprise for us if 
the L.A., for once in a way, said something nice about our libraries and about us, wouldn’t it ? 

As an experiment, why not have our staffs on the carpet to ask them how they spend their 
leisure, particularly seeking to find out how they pursue intellectually. They will at 
once state, plainly and with some want of respeét, that what they do with their free time is 
their business, and nobody else’s. When we argue that they can’t expeé shorter hours unless 
they use the additional time “ to enlarge their minds with the refined pleasures of great 
literature,” they will retort that, at a convenient time they will unite with other public officers 
and demand better conditions through NALGO, without pledging themselves to use their 
leisure in any other way than they please. 

Do any officials work shorter hours than librarians ? Yes, teachers have shorter hours and 
longer holidays. They have more time for pursuing intelle€tually and for contaéting socially. 
What use do they make of it? | know many teachers and have known many more. I say 
plainly that librarians, with their longer hours, are much more given to intelleétual pursuits 
and social contaéts than teachers, even secondary school teachers. I except women teachers, 
however, as they usually set a higher standard for themselves, as do women librarians. 

I have two main objeétions to this fatuous proposal. Never would I consent willingly to 
allow an authority to control any part of my leisure. If I prefer to run after a girl or a little 
white ball instead of intellectual things, I shall do so. It is the business of the authority to 
choose a competent librarian and to see that he does his job well. It isn’t its business to 
prescribe daily doses of intellectual vitamin and to watch him take them. 

But this suggestion, even were it more sensibly expressed, is out of place in the report. 
Leave for special purposes is an administrative question. It isn’t matter for a proposal to 
the nation. 


Computsory UNITs 


Librarians haven’t read the McColvin report carefully. True, it is like eating a feather bed. 
And it’s unindexed. Yet we should plough through it attentively and critically. From what is 
said on p. 124 of the report the idea has got abroad that the unit system is voluntary. Quite 
wrong. Nearly all the voluntary bait is swallowed a few pages later (pp. 127-8). Note well that 
there it is Stated that when the authority comprising a majority of the population concerned 
decides in favour of forming a unit, or when authorities comprising such a majority so decide, 
“ the Appropriate Body shall serve notice upon any authorities in the new area which have 
not yet agreed, informing them that the scheme will come into operation on a given date 
and that they will be compulsorily included therein.” The authorities to be compulsorily included can 
appeal, but we know what that nonsense means. The unit system was intended to be compul- 
sority. It must fail if not compulsory, because smaller authorities, unless very poor, are rarely 
willing to join up with larger authorities which are already far too unwieldy to govern 
themselves properly. There are quite a number of the proposed units in which one authority 
governs (or tries to govern) the majority of the population of the area. This one authority will 
be the means of campelling all the surrounding authorities to enter the unit. True, there’s a 
limit to compulsion. If the majority authority doesn’t want to enter a unit, and the surrounding 
authorities do, the majority can’t be compelled! Compulsion for the minority, not for the 
majority. Did you ever ? 

The more carefully the preposals are examined the more ill-balanced they appear. 
Unluckily neither the McColvin Report nor the P.W. Committee’s findings have been subjeéted 
to that thorough democratic discussion which would blow fresh air through them. They smell 
of the ante-room and the lobby. The Kenyon Report was once absurdly described as the 
librarian’s Bible. The P.W. Committee’s Report may become known, more truly, as our 
Last Dying Speech and Confession. 

ZENODOTUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “LeTreRs ON Our AFFAIRS,” 
—Editor, THe Liprary 
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Ideas 


Every library should follow the example of 
the Portsmouth Public Libraries and issue a 
list of the various after-war schemes which have 
been published. In The Portsmouth Reader 
(January, 1944) Mr. Sargeant gives a list 
entitled ‘ They Planned a World,” which has 
the effe& of bringing together the many 
projects of the societies and individuals now 
engrossed in the peacetime world. What is 
also needed is some analysis of all the views, 
showing where they agree or differ. If only a 
nucleus of agreed opinion were available it 
would be the practical beginning of an aétual 
programme. 

The Johannesburg annual report, 1942-3, 
tells us, amongst other interesting Statistical 
matter, that the issue of books per library 
employee is 30,127. One English library did 
40,740 per employee. What is the English 
record in this way ? 


The official unveiling at the Earlsdon 
Library, Coventry, of a memorial tablet to a 
former assistant, William Henry Stringer, on 
February 23rd, 1944, who left {100 to the 
— libraries for the purchase of French 

oks and the residue of his estate of £2,539, is 
specially interesting, as Stringer was a library 
assistant in Coventry, 1876-1885. He left then 
to go to Rugby on other, possibly more 
remunerative work. There must have been 
other assistants who have benefited their old 
libraries. Is any such known to the reader ? 


Readers, especially older ones, will be 
interested to know that a life of Thomas 
Greenwood is being written by his daughter, 
Mrs. Carlton, who asks for information to 
assist to be sent to her at 7, Lance Lane, 
Liverpool, 15. This should be of great interest ; 
a self-made man, a sound publisher of technical 
books—who, incidentally, issued the first 
edition of Brown’s Manual, in 1903—he devoted 
years of enthusiasm and energy to the public 
library movement. Greenwood’s Public 
Libraries and his Year Book were Standard 
reference works both as direétories and as 
condensed manuals of practice. He gave the 
famous Greenwood Essay prizes, the winners in 
1899 being G. E. Roebuck, J. A. Stephens, 
C. Whitwell, Benson Thorne, J. W. Brown, 
T. W. Glazier, Berwick Sayers (two), S. G. 
Mattocks and E. H. Parsons. He provided the 
memorial over the grave of Edward Edwards 
at Niton in the Isle of Wight, and his life of 


this founder of public libraries is our authority 
on the subjeé. 

Macmillan’s new Complete Catalogue, 1944, is 
a revelation of the number of important books 
which are out of print. Famous series, such 
as the Golden Treasury and the Eversley seem 
to have lost a number of their volumes, 
Librarians should study these with a view to 
letting publishers know the demands for 
certain out-of-print books that persist. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


EprnsurGu Public Libraries.—Report of the 
Librarian for the years 1942 and 1943. 
Librarian, R. Butchart, F.L.A. Population 
(est. 1941), 428,900. Total issues (1942), 


3554552713 (1943), 3,772,738. 

A large portion of this finely produced Report is 
taken up with the record of the death of Mr. Kenneth 
Sanderson, W.S., who had been a member of the 
Libraries Committee for a period of forty-two years, 
The Libraries owe much to Mr. Sanderson’s deep 
interest in their welfare,and a good deal of their success 
is due to his efforts and influence. The Sanderson 
Bequest to the Libraries, which is dealt with in 
detail in this Report, consisted of many thou of 
books, prints, drawings, letters, etc., of local and 
general interest. The bequest is an extremely valuable 
one, and the Libraries are greatly enriched by its 
reception. During the past two years book circulation 
has grown rapidly and all classes of literature have been 
in constant and increasing demand. An increase of 
227,467 over 1942 was recorded last year. Over 35,000 
of this total were juvenile books. The Leith Branch 
Library was reopened in Oétober, 1943, after being 
closed for over two years. Improvements and altera- 
tions were carried out at other branches, all of which 
report Steady progress over the years covered by this 
Report. The Edinburgh Room is open again, while the 
Music Room Still continues to be the busiest of the 
special departments. The Book Drive resulted in the 
colle&tion of 1,384,025 volumes, of which 62,428 were 
sent to the Forces, and 53,192 put aside for bombed 
libraries. The Report contains a photograph of Mr. 
Sanderson. 

Public Libraries.—1893-1943. 
Librarian, Raymond Doherty. Population 
(1939), 100,092. Rate, 3.6d. Income from 
Rate, £9,506. Stock: Lending, 62,568; 
Reference, 20,442. Total Issue (last year), 
783,298. Borrowers’ Tickets in force, 
36,388. 

This Report takes the form of an historical résumé 
of the Public Library since its establishment fifty years 
ago. It recalls the long struggle, which was carried on 
for some thirty years, for the opening of a public 
library ; the final vitory of the “ayes” in 1891; the 
opening and work of the first building; and the 
subsequent growth of the library system into one of the 
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most successful in the country. Branch libraries were 
added in 1940-1. The soth anniversary was celebrated 
on 1St September, 1943, when an address was delivered 
by Arundell Esdaile, Esq., M.A., D.Litt. Turning to 
Statistics, it is recorded that in the first year of the 
Library, 172,484 books were issued. Last year the total 
was approaching 800,000. Income from the Rate in the 
first year was £1,599. Dr. Esdaile’s address is published 
in the Report. 

Topicalities 

Edited by E. R. McCo.vin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1.) 

A well produced booklist comes from 
CARDIFF Public Libraries on the “ Romance 
of Science.” It attempts to cover too wide a 
field perhaps, although the selection of titles 
may be due to the syllabus of le¢tures which it 
is aiming to illustrate. Anyhow, | feel that 
Cardiff is able to offer a wider seleétion than is 
given under the headings ‘ Chemistry” or 
“The Wealth, Work and Happiness of 
Mankind.” The Deputy Mayor of 
COVENTRY, Alderman G. E. Hodgkinson, 
had a very pleasant task on 23rd February 
when he unveiled a memorial tablet to 
William Henry Stringer, an assistant in the 
Libraries from 1876-1885, who left the residue 
of his estate, amounting to £2,539, to the 
Libraries Committee for the purchase of books. 
DERBYSHIRE County Libraries are again 
well to the front in extension work with the 
scheme for the circulation of gramophone 
records to schools, Army education classes and 
other study groups interested in music. The 
School Museum service is run in conjunétion 
with the County Library and is established in 
the same building. The gramophone scheme 
is however purely educational and so far it has 
not been made available to individual music 
lovers. It is, however, most likely that it will 
be extended to County Library readers after 
the war and judging from the variety of records 
available as shown in the catalogue sent us by 
Mr. Osbourne, it will be a most useful service. 
Mr. Osbourne tells us that it has also been 
decided to issue linguaphone records through 
the library. With regard to the cost of the 
scheme, the records are estimated to cost 
between {250 and £300, and the cost of break- 
ages annually is surprisingly low—only 3 per 
cent. Records are applied for by post and are 
sent direét to schools and other organisations 
by post or by the Museum van. The records 
are packed in fibre containers divided into 
compartments lined with green baize to hold 
six records. If sent by post, records are packed 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
High-class Bookshop or Library. 
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in small wooden crates packed with corrugated 
paper between each record. In this way the 
records travel quite safely. The average life 
of a record is five years. ‘‘ Physics and 
Chemistry with some Applications” is the 
subje&t of a booklist from TOTTENHAM 
Public Libraries. The seleétion of volumes is 


quite good. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL. 
Hap.tey (Chalmers) John Cotton Dana. A 
Sketch. Portrait. Chicago, American 


Library Association. $2.75. 
Dana was a first-class librarian and a first-class 
American. This sketch of his career emphasizes both 
these points and is well worth reading. 


Post-War Standards for Public Libraries. 
Prepared by The Committee on Post-War 
Planning; Chairman, Carleton Bruns 
Joeckel. Chicago, American Library Asso+ 
ciation. $1.50 net. 


The American view of post-war planning is of 
prime importance to English librarians, if only so that 
they can compare the plans with those which are being 
prepared here. During the war a new aspect has arisen 
concerning the value of the library system and how 
greatly it can contribute to the extension of both 
educational and recreational reading. The standards 
given here cover an immense field; service, govern- 
ment, finance, and personnel are dealt with ably. The 

uestion of post-war building is fully discussed. It 
should depart definitely from the typical style of today, 
and represent a distinétive and friendly, not to say 
welcoming charaéter. The combined work of trained 
archite&t and trained librarian is essential if the best 
results are to be obtained. The seétion dealing with 
book colleétions though short is much to the point, and 

a useful table is given of the number of volumes per 

capita required to meet the minimum Standards per 

population of library area. The brochure forms a 

concise rendering of important facts concerning the 

future of the library syStem in the States. 

Power \(Effe L.) Work with Children in 
Public Libraries. Illus. Chicago, American 
Library Association. $3.00 net. 

Library service for children has improved con- 


o— with the years ; new lines of approach have 
lopted and the field has in various 
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direétions. In order to gauge the book-colleétion needs 
of any particular distri€t, many considerations have to be 
taken into account, such as local school Statistics, 
survey Statistics, residential or business quarters, play- 
grounds, churches and other institutions where children 
congregate, in order that the type of literature required 
for these particular teighbouthoods may be suitably 
gauged. Maintenance of the colleétions is of extreme 
importance, especially in these days of poor and 
restri€ted book produétion. Both cataloguing and 
classification for the young reader offer special problems 
which are here discussed. Planning and equipment, 
reading guidance, work in, rural areas, and above all the 
special qualifications of the children’s librarian are given 
adequate attention. Though there is nothing essentially 
new here, it is useful to Study the fresh points of view 
and obtain an insight into possibilities which may open 
out during the post-war period. 

Rossevi (Beatrice Sawyer) Public Libraries in 
the Life of the Nation. Illus. Chicago, 
American Library’ Association. $1.50. 

This introduétion to the work of public libraries is 
intended for young people of college age. It describes 
the various aétivities of the library system and well- 
chosen illustrations help to bring out the points in each 
seétion. At the end is a chapter on the library profession 
and its possibilities, followed by a list of library schools 
and a short bibliography. 

THompson (Elizabeth H.) A.L.A. Glossary of 
Library Terms, with a Seleétion of Terms in 
related Fields. Chicago, American Library 
Association. $3.50. 

Prepared under the Direétion of the Committee on 
Library Terminology of the American Library Associa- 
tion, this volume brings together a mass of research by 
various committees and librarians. It is published by 
means of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. An attempt has been made to include terms used 
in bibliography, but here the field is wide, and has not as 
yet been fully explored ; so that an opening occurs for 
extension on these lines. The arrangement of the 
glossary is alphabetical throughout and there is no 
arrangement by subjeét. Appendices give tables of book 
and type sizes. A very athe: pone y which is a necessity 
for librarians and Students of librarianship. 

GENERAL. 

Boas (Guy), Ed. An English Book of Light 
Verse. 7s. 6d. net. 

This anthology contains some 150 seleétions from 
eminent poets since and including the days of Chaucer. 
Skelton, Gascoigne, Sir Walter Raleigh, Shakespeare, 
Wither, Ben Jonson, Herrick, Milton, Cowley, Bunyan, 
Prior, Swift, Congreve, Gay and Pope are all represented 
before the outStanding figures of the latter half of the 
eighteenth and of the whole of the nineteenth century. 
The volume closes with pieces from various modern 
writers and, for its size and capacity of 300 pages, it is 
choc-a-bloc full of good reading. 

BucKNALt (G. K.) Guide to Company Secre- 
tarial Work. Tenth Edition. Folding plates. 
Pitman. net. 

This handy textbook has been called for again and 
again and has now reached its tenth edition in a form 
which will be found invaluable to students of company 
secretarial work in all its branches. Much revision has 


been done and new points brought out clearly for the 
Student who, when war work gives place to industrial 
employment, as it surely will, will need just this guide 
to help him. It is thoroughly to be recommended. 


Freup (Anna) and BurLINGHAM (Dorothy T,). 
Lehrman (P. R.), Ed. War and Children. 
International University Press. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.50. 

A second edition of a book which deals fairly and 
squarely with the psychological effect of war on the 
minds of children where homes tend to break up, 
anxiety replaces security and many adverse influences 
play on the youthful spirits. Death, separation, destruc- 
tion through bombing, fear of unknown dangers, harm 
through unsuitable conditions of life, are among the 
many causes which play havoc with young lives, and 
this book describes in simple language a real problem 
of the present time. Parents of young children should 
Study it. 


Hart (W. E.) Hitler’s Generals. 


Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

This work is a series of Studies of seven German 
Army leaders and two Naval Commanders-in-Chief. 
Their careers are described at length and with a frank- 
ness that gives many details previously unknown to 
English readers. The author is a native of Prussia and 
served in the German Army under the Republic. 


PALMSTIERNA (Baron Erik) God’s Innocence, 

Thoughts in Wartime. Dakers. 2s. 6d. net. 

The author urges representatives of living religions 

to unite on common ground and work conjointly to 

bring about the State of peace and harmony which can 

only a achieved by a true comprehension of the nature 
of God, 


SuirRLAw (G. B.) and Jones (L. E.) You and the 
Peace. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

A résumé of all the suggestions that have been 
made for a resumption of political life after the war. 
What will be the result of peace? What about an 
International Police Force? What will happen to 
Germany ? The author discusses all these problems ina 
common-sense way and whether we agree with his 
conclusions or not it must be admitted that the discussion 
is impartial and full of useful suggestions. 


THomson (Godfrey H.) The Factorial Analysis 
of Human Ability. University of London 
Press. 16s. net. 

To professional mathematicians the grounds on 
which this work reéts are familiar, but it is also intended 
to be of value to those ‘who have no such special 
knowledge. The author urges the latter to give careful 
attention to various works on Statistics and he explains 
that the incentive to the study of his subjeét may come 
from the praétical attempt to improve methods of 
seleéting persons to prepare for higher education. 
Proofs of theorems are given in the text or indicated ina 
mathematical appendix. Geometrical analogies are to 
be found illustrated by diagrams and explained in lucid 
language. Wherever possible, examples are given 
which elucidate the text. The work is divided into five 
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UtistEIN (Herman) The Rise and Fall of the 
House of Ullstein. Nicholson & Watson. 


10s. 6d. net. 

Ulistein’s were one of the biggest firms in the 
publishing and ag oe business in Germany. They 
owned the Berliner Zeitung and numerous other papers 
and magazines. But they were of Jewish descent. 
Hitler’s success resulted in their downfall. Their 
business was given to others, their private propert 
taxed almost out of existence and the five brothers left 
Germany to save their lives and the remnant of their 
property. The story is well told and is a side-light on 
the rise of the Nazis and Hitler’s early triumph. 


FICTION. 
CraNE (Frances) The Golden Box. Hammond. 


8s. Gd. net. 

This is another murder mystery by the author of 
The Turquoise Shop, introducing again Jean, the owner of 
the Turquoise Shop, and Patrick Abbott, the deteétive. 
A prominent resident of Elm Hill, Ill., U.S.A., dies, and 
Jean, who happens to be Staying in her home town 
induces Pat. to investigate the curious happenings, with 
the result, entirely unexpeéted—well, read it and see ! 
Frances Crane’s Style is easy, and Jean and Pat are 
quite nice people. We hope that they will run into more 
mysterious doings and let us know how they solve 
them. 
Marr (Margaret) No More Good-Byes. 

Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

He or she who hesitates is lost—at least temporarily. 
Susan wavers between her passion for Martin and her 
interest in Terence Blackburn. Her parents have been 
divorced and she spends part of her life with her father 
and part with her mother. These two sides typify to 
some degree the two sides of her charaéter. She chooses 
the flippant, exciting side, and later regrets it. Suffering 
and uncertainty teach her to value security and affection 
of a lasting kind. One of the human novels which make 
pleasant and profitable reading without much Strain on 
the imagination and none on the war-worried worker. 
Lane (Jane) He Stooped to Conquer. Frontis. 

Dakers. 9s. 6d. net. 

The scene of this novel is laid in Scotland, the 
period is the close of the seventeenth century, and the 
plot centres round the Massacre of Glencoe. The author 
writes with a Studied knowledge of her subjeé, and has 
the gift of making a Stirring romance out of historical 
documents and dry faéts. Here she has full scope to 
write of murder, rape, bloodshed and crucifixion and 
very ably she does it. At the end of the Story is an 
Epilogue in which the defendant is arraigned in a Court 
of Law to answer the charge of grossly exaggerating the 
horrors of the tragedy, the jury being composed of 
subscribers to lending libraries, readers of historical 
fition and literary critics. As witnesses both sides 
summon shades of writers and the question the 

rversion of the truth is ably thrashed out, the verdié 
_— unfortunately postponed. This mock trial has a 
very amusing side to it. 


SALMOND (J. B.) Flower of the Flax. Jenkins. 


8s. 6d. net. 


Scene the Scottish county of Angus, period that of 


William of Orange, industry that of flax-growing and 
its weaving into cloth, heroine Jess Graeme, born and 
furtured among the mist of blue flax flowers, later 
destined to go into service when her father marries a 


second time, and then as wife and mother and grand- 
mother, watching the development of the flax industry 
from the kindly earth, to the coming of the mills and 
then the factories taking their toll of human life. The 
charaéter of Jess in her joys and sufferings stands out, 
a typical portrait of the Scotswoman of that day. 

Trvey (Tom Brown) Riddle of the Snows. 

Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 3 

A Story of the Great North West and radium 
discoveries. With a financial twist to it and a finale 
which is quite on the lines of the best thrillers. 
Totstoy (Alexei) Daredevils. Moscow, 

Foreign Languages Publishing House. 
Tousroy (A.), SHoLoKHov (M.), etc. We 

Carry On. Tales of the War. Moscow, 

Foreign Languages Publishing House. 

The first of these two collections contains six short 
Stories on the war, the second sixteen by different 
authors, translated into English by D. L. Fromberg. 
They give vivid sketches of various aspeéts of the war, 
and many tragic pi€tures of death and destruction. 


JUVENILE. 
Exviswortn (E. E.) The Highwayman Came 
Riding. Lutterworth. 5s. net. 

Hooded men, smugglers, apparitions rising from a 
deserted mill, secret hiding places in Hayes Manor and 
other suspicious happenings are built up into a mystery 
which takes a lot of beating. Joan and Roger Hayes 
play an exciting part in solving the riddle and at 
are responsible for helping to toes back to his own 
home one who had suffered loss and injustice. 


Mipp.eTon (Ivy) Red Trefoil. Lutterworth. 


$s. net. 

Four young working girls live together in a 
bungalow, and Morna the artist paints a sign to hang 
at the front door which tells the inhabitants, and others 
who see it sporting there, which way they should go. 
“ Rangering,”’ sounds kind of strenuous, but in wartime 
good works come first and the four “ bungaloids,” as 
the author calls them, set to and work in hospital, 
canteen and N.F.S. station. Then comes a blitz and the 
girls’ best efforts are called upon, and, as is only to be 
expected, most nobly do they respond. 
Sipney (Renee) Summer Island. Illus. by 

Achoy. Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Having been slow in recovery after an illness, 
Rose Mary arrives at an island that was like a big 
flower-garden, and here she has the time of her life. 
Everything a sick child (to say nothing of one in 
perfeé health) could wish for is to be found on Summer 
Island, and every child reader will find his heart longing 
to go on some such holiday when he reads this story and 
looks at the attractive and amusing piétures. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AGENDA, February, 1944.—AMERICAN SERB, 
January, 1944.—ANAIS PAULISTAS DE MEDI- 
CINA E CIRURGIA, O€ober, 1943.—-BOLETIM DO 
SANATORIO SAO LUCAS, Oétober, . 1943.— 
BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE BOOK LIST, No. 41.— 
THE LIBRARIAN, March, 1944.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT, Vol. XXXVI, 1943.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, March, 1944.—MADE- 
MOISELLE, September, 1943.—NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, December, 1943.—WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, January, 1944. 
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The Library Association 


LonDON AND Home Counties BRANCH. 

REFERENCE Group. 
Our Reference Libraries often receive difficult 
enquiries which, when they have been 
answered, and although the reader is satisfied, 
the Staff feel there is still something more they 
would like to know. A good example of this 
is supplied by a Group member. In conneétion 
with the “ Salute the Soldier Weeks ” various 
illustrations have been asked for by National 
Savings Committees. They include a cross- 
bowman; the mining by sappers of a 
mediaeval fort; Queen Elizabeth reviewing 
the Fleet at Tilbury ; an English soldier at the 
time of the Crimean War; a Churchill tank ; 
and a Chelsea Pensioner. These seem to be 
reasonable requests, but the staff feel that the 
something more they would like to know is, 
exactly how shall we be encouraged to “ Salute 
the soldier” by an illustration of the interior 
of Waterloo Railway Station in a particular 
year, and one of the old Tivoli Theatre. Also, 
why had the Churchill Tank to be sideways? 
and why must the Chelsea Pensioner be 
wearing a three-cornered hat? This informa- 
tion has not been forthcoming. Although it 
would be very interesting to tour London and 
the country generally, in an endeavour to 
recognise the displays for which these illus- 
trations have been supplied, time cannot be 
found for such a tour these days, and it would 
probably be considered officially “an un- 
necessary journey.” Perhaps some of our 
colleagues may be able to enlighten us and 
information would be gratefully appreciated. 
If the illustrations were used for posters, is a 
spare copy available for filing, if of reasonable 
size ? 

Another scheme of some Savings Drive 
Committees is the promoting of General 
Knowledge Competitions. These usually cause 
Reference Assistants a great deal of trouble. In 
one case the competition was held by a senior 
school. All the boys were given a list of 100 
questions on America and Americans, a month 
being allowed to find the answers, after which 
there was to be a memory test and prizes 
awarded. Of course, immediately they were 
free from school, all the boys raced to the 
Reference Library, which was filled with a 
noisy crowd, all clamouring for “ an encyclo- 
paedia of America.” None of them took into 


account the faét that there was one month in 
which to get the information. The solution 


was to request the school to tell the boys to go 
to the Junior Library at specific hours when it 
was normally closed and the reference books 
would be made available. In another case a 
man had 99 questions answered and to solve 
the remaining one wanted, “ all the foreign 
language dictionaries in the Library stock to 
find the meaning of a word which was not 
English.” However the word was found in 
Webster’s.”” 

However, in all the foregoing we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the individuals as 
well as official committees have taken their 
enquiries to the correct place—the Reference 
Library—and have been promptly attended to 
by the staff. A question which probably will 
never be solved, is, why do people prefer to 
waste a great deal of time and the cost of 
postage, by sending enquiries to newspapers, 
which could be answered in a moment and at 
no cost, at their Library. A few days ago there 
was a letter in a daily paper. The writer's 
brother, an airman stationed overseas, had 
asked for some “ props ” to be sent to him as 
soon as possible, as she did not know what he 
meant, could the editor explain? There 
followed a rambling reply about Pit-Props and 
Theatrical Props. About a week later a further 
reply appeared giving the information (from 
letters sent in by readers) which any Reference 
Library assistant would have supplied instantly, 
viz., the airman wanted the Royal Air Force 
propeller badge denoting the rank of L.A.C 
Central Library, H. V. Royrre. 

East Ham, E.6. 


Correspondence 
Tue Eprror, 

“ THe Liprary Wor.p.” 

March 15th, 1944. 

Sir,—Further to Mr. Curtis’s letter in 
Tue Lisprary for March, I would 
recommend any librarian who has a similar 
gramophone records collection in his care to 
extend its use to members of the general 
public. Our own collection, now in the fourth 
year of existence, has been so used. Only 15 
records (out of an issue of more than 1,500 
during this period) have had to be withdrawn 
owing to excessive wear or other damage. 


Yours, etc., 
A. SHaw WRIGHT, 


Herefordshire County County Librarian. 
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___AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


SEVERAL libraries lately have published reports. They are almost unanimous in recording a 
circulation of books that increases with every month. When we consider the conditions under 
which the work is being done this result is more than remarkable. We do not endeavour, 
as so many writers do, to explain: there are no unemployed with vacant hours to fill, no 
lack of theatres, cinemas and there is the tremendous distraction of the war itself—now rising 
to its gigantic climax. These are factors alleged to be inimical to libraries but never proven 
to be so. The cardinal fact Stands out that in the most critical and obsessing hours in human 
history the use of the public library was greater than at any other time. 
* * * * * * 


Dr. J. Macalister Brew suggests (Journal of Education, March, 1944) “ soft covers for 
library books. The adolescent likes to take his book about with him ” in his pocket. How long 
would library soft-covered books last ? We have a return idea for the educationist, i.e., “ You 
have failed, we are sure through no fault of your own, to teach children how to read—for, 
of course, a few obvious suggestions have already been made: the provision of better 
educational facilities, better schools, and, above all, better school stafls—could you make an 
effort to teach children how to take care of books? It is unimaginable that anyone who 
ill-uses a book can have got any mental benefit from it.” 

* * * * * * 

These remarks, occasioned by a really interesting article, do not imply that we are fully 
in sympathy with the viewpoint of the writer of this month’s ‘ Letters on Our Affairs.” 
Bernard Shaw somewhere asserted that he had a duty to point out the faults of things but 
should not be expected to find the remedy. Any publig¢ service is subject to the scrutiny of 
those for whom it is provided, and therefore to criticisms which usually are founded on 
experiences their makers have of the local library they know best. Our business, is to find 
remedies if, on refleétion, these are desirable. 

* * * * * * 

The City of York has published a pamphlet entitled Public Libraries, 1893-1943, in which 
is told in six brief pages the history of the public library during its fifty years in the great 
Cathedral city. It seems that proposals were made unsuccessfully in 1863, 1867, 1876 and 1881, 
and it was only in the last year that the ratepayers decided upon a poll, which in February met 
the then quite usual English result of defeat by nearly 2,000 votes. The usual stuff which still 
actuates some municipal minds was produced against the scheme ; for example, ‘‘ Brother and 
sister ratepayers, we shall shortly be awfully heavily rated,” and much else. A second poll in 
1887 had an adverse majority of 817; and it was not until 1891 that there was a favourable 
majority. It should be remembered there was a Mechanics’ Institute from as early as 1827 
and other thought-to-be-adequate institutions. However in 1892 the late Arthur H. Furnish 
became first Public Librarian, and a year later the Duke of York (afterwards George V) opened 
the Library. The first year’s issues ran to an average of 584 books daily. From this beginning 
the Library has progressed with the help of Mr. Carnegie to build two branch libraries and the 
merging of the York Subscription Library in 1917 with the Public Library, until we have the 
satisfactory modern building with its annual issue of approximately 800,000, or 8 books for 
every 100 of the population. Readers of The Library Association Record will have seen 
‘* Pastime and Good Company,” the singularly attractive address delivered by Dr. Arundell 
Esdaile at the York celebrations of the jubilee of the Library: this is printed in what we may 
call perhaps a worthier type in the pamphlet we are describing. 
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We suppose that very few overseas public libraries can write “ Ninety-fifth Annual 
Report ” on a document for the year ending December last. This, however, is the privilege 
of Port Elizabeth Public Library, South Africa; and it asserts that last year was one of 
unprecedented activity. We are interested to know that a Provincial Library Advisory 
Committee exists, which we hope will bring about the real freeing of the public library system : 
as is known, at present several of our commonwealth libraries still charge subscriptions. Port 
Elizabeth last year received no less than £3,574 from this source. The total expenditure,’ 
however, on the library was over £6,300, which included a Government grant of {360 and a 
Municipal grant of the trivial sum of £750, and for these meagre sums the report says “ we 
tender our grateful thanks to the respective authorities.” Excellent as is the work done— 
235,633 volumes were circulated—it is considerably lower than that of similar towns elsewhere 
where books are circulated without charge. The principle appears to us to be wrong, if the 
libraries are regarded—as we think they should be—as a part of education. In spite of this 
difficulty nevertheless the work done is worthy of study by home librarians. The maintenance 
and provision of a selective library becomes increasingly difficult for reasons which are 
experienced here, and are accentuated in a country so far away from the great publishing 
centres. Work with the troops shows a circulation in the year of 10,700 to forty different 
centres, including sick bays, hospitals, local units, canteens and clubs. Voluntary helpers have 
been much appreciated in connexion with this and other work. Port Elizabeth now has a 
stock of 74,690 volumes. A graceful tribute is paid to the Librarian, Mr. H. Edge, and to his 
Staff by the Chairman, who signs the report. 


* * * * * * 


Devon County advertised last month for a County Librarian “ at a commencing salary 
of {600 a year.” This we assume is the first step on a scale and there is probably a bonus, 
which on such salaries is microscopic ; but we cannot express any enthusiasm for the generosity 
so expressed. We are glad, however, to see that the post is a temporary one, as we are sure 
that there is no candidate between 25 and 45 qualified for the position professionally, in 
possession of perfect health, who is not serving the Nation outside library walls. 

* * * * * * 

Less has been heard of economy in libraries this year than in any year we remember. The 
faét is that most towns in England are in what may be an artificially prosperous condition, but 
nevertheless is a prosperous one. In few towns are rate payments in arrears. The annual 
search of chairmen of finance committees to see what they can cut down has not this year been 
quite so microscopic. On the other hand, some towns have recently gone over to Whitleyism, 
and this means that a certain scrutiny of salaries—having as its purpose their improvement— 
has been undertaken. This does not mean that greatly increased sums of money for libraries 
have been forthcoming ; so far as we can see, the fact is that budgets remain fairly stationary 
for 1944-45, but most of them show a small progressive tendency. This is as it should be. The 
main problems of staff and books will persist and even increase in complexity throughout the 
coming year, even if conditions remain as they are, which is highly improbable. The apparent 
mismanagement of the paper question has led to a book famine without precedent ; the wear 
and tear on our stocks is correspondingly severe; many libraries are losing the good 
reputation they had painfully built up for clean stocks and modestly competent book supply. 
It will be interesting to see how rapid recovery may be when wood pulp is again available, and 
how long it will take to make it available. As for staff, no librarian of ten years’ standing ever 
imagined that he would be able to do the immense amount of work now being done with so 
many untrained assistants. Fortunately the public in England adapts itself rapidly, and when 
ill-served grumbles but otherwise does nothing: this has saved many of us much anxiety. 


* * * * * * 


Although the Library School is in abeyance, we hope it will be revived as early as possible. 
Hundreds of workers, in special and other libraries, have had no real training. It will be 
difficult, however, at this time to find a suitable Direétor, but no doubt Mr. Cowley, with the 
co-operation of Mr. James Wilks, the able librarian of University College, would be able to 
cover any interregnum. 
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Librarians at the Cross Roads: A Few Notes on the 


Philosophy and Education of Librarians 
By Marruew A. McKavirr (Direétor of Libraries, Dept. of Justice, Washington, D.C.) 


An article appeared recently in the American Scholar by William Stanley Hoole entitled ‘* Of 
the Librarian’s Education ”! which undoubtedly raised a few eyebrows, pursed more than a 
few lips, and must have caused the deep-thinking brethren among librarians to realize that 
much of the criticism aimed at librarians was true. Several articles have appeared lately in the 
Library Journal written by groping minds who were dissatisfied with the trend of library 
affairs. The A.L.A. Bulletin had the courage to print an anonymous article entitled ‘‘ Why | 
don’t like libraries,”? which showed that the public was dissatisfied, too—at least a part of it. 

The Library World has been refle&ting similar concern in its discussions of the future role 
of the Librarian. 

Of course, there have been so many articles on how libraries are assisting in the war effort, 
that these more fundamental articles are, perhaps, not getting the attention they deserve. Many 
educators are worried about the giant strides technological studies are making in our educational 
institutions*and the so-called liberal arts are being pushed aside by the great thirst for the 
knowledge of the sciences and mechanics. The great mechanical monsters of war—the endless 
number of war machines—as well as industrial machines—require instruction in their making 
and operation. The machine is literally driving man—like a lumbering, ruthless Frankenstein 
monster—into an uncontrolled, jittery thing that may in time resemble the monster he made ! 

What is behind this great upheaval ? Don’t blame it on the War! Man is responsible 
for the great testing ground of the fight of the monsters, the battlefield. He is therefore, out of 
practical necessity, responsible for turning our Colleges and Universities into nurseries of the 
monsters because he must learn how to manipulate and service the tank, battleship, or big 
gun, the monsters, on the battlefield which becomes the graveyard of both man and monster. 
The same genius that invented the monster, invented the power to pull a stump to clear the 
land, to break away the earth and clear it for a great dam, to make and propel a streamliner, to 
build a great bridge, or a peace time air transportation. 

Now libraries which pride themselves on meeting emergencies and the demands of the 
times, must become a part, as does any citizen, of this great struggle. Libraries must stock up 
on technical books to meet the demands of a technical age at war. In other words knowledge 
is being used for war—an evil event in the life of men certainly. This is the duty of the 
librarian, whether he is idealistically peace-loving, a patriotic extremist with hate in his eye, or a 
practical idealist who serves, works hard, but with a tear in his eye. 

Of course, the increase in the respect for the technical has made our educators increase 
their respeét for the technician. So, Universities have been turning out technicians—and this 
includes the library schools. Once upon a time the ideal librarian was a scholarly person whose 
erudition and wisdom made him a man apart. Certainly this is not true today. Too much 
emphasis has been placed on the technicalities of librarianship—too little has been placed on 
wisdom and deep scholarship. 

Shall the library school, a produét of a technical age, be blamed for turning out mere 
technical specialists when the library school is simply doing what other schools at the University 
are doing—with rare exceptions ? 

Certainly there is a trend toward the re-examination of different schools of Philosophy, 
but schools of Philosophy, of Divinity, of the Humanities are becoming but merely vestigial 
survivals in spite of a slight revival of interest in God, the soul, the eternal values, in the 
supernatural. The practical, the technical, the non-idealistic, the non-cultural courses, 
economics, mechanics, the materialistic sciences, are popular. This is a complete change from 
the situation of over one-hundred years ago—the horse and buggy days, the days of kerosene 
lamps, the baker’s dozen of thirteen, and Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln—and before 


1. Vol. 13: No. 1, pp. 110-121, January, 1944. 
2. Vol. 37: 184, June, 1943. 
3. In this conneétion consult W’. J. Marx, Mechanization and Culture, 1941. 
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them the periods of the Greek classic, the mediaeval Philosophers such as Thomas of Aquino, 
and the Renaissance of Arts and Sciences. 

Can people be “ praétical,” really, when their education, based on thin thinking about 
life’s verities, is composed of so much technical thinking without the safeguards of deep 
philosophic thought on the reasons for man’s existence, his relationship to home, state, and 
God, without teaching him that.material progress without spiritual progress, is insanity ? 

In 1941, J. Christian Bay published some papers, The Fortune of Books. In one paper, The 
Sciences in the Training of a Librarian, he declares :— 

You may hunt in vain through all our modern literature for any expression of the 
philosophic ideas by which our work should be supported.‘ 

Isn’t this true ? Did we ever have one great American or other thinker among librarians ? 
One man who set up for our edification and instruction, a comprehensive, vital, sane, whole- 
some conception of the philosophic principles behind librarianship ? To bring a philosophy 
into librarianship means that such a philosophy must first be worked out; its aims, and 
objeéts and ends, its principles, its methods—all must be definitely stated. 

In another paper, The Library School and Library Life, he exclaims :— 

Education in helped and sustained by books, but the main power in education still is 
the living word—you remember that it was in the beginning ; and it was God.5 
I fear in this age of widespread materialistic progress and concomitant widespread misery, 
that education must be revamped to tear out the misery that the machine is spreading. The 
machine has become a god. It is worshipped. God is not worshipped. 

When the machine is not the cause of misery, when man returns to God, the machine 
will bring prosperity and happiness. 

Meanwhile, until educational trends change, the librarian must keep supplying, and 
become expert in, technical knowledge but there is no reason for him to shun other fields of 
knowledge that contain wisdom, there is no reason why he can not again be thought of as 
being an erudite, scholarly man of wisdom—even though his University has become the cat’s 
paw of soulless men who want monsters educated to try to control their monsters. 

Such men, with ideas of destruction springing out of the diseased souls of false 
philosophers, want to make man, the greatest glory of God, a mechanical robot—a soulless, 
animal drudge who works to ‘satisfy the inordinate desires of their gross selfishness.® 

Out of such philosophy spring up dictators and despotism and loss of freedom—and 
the librarian, too, will become an uninspired slave to a knowledge devoid of wisdom. He, too, 
will become a robot—he, too, will become a tool—a mere tool—to further the ends of 
atheistic thinking—i:e., chaos and bestiality. 

We must recouple knowledge with philos« phic morality to prevent a further degradation 
of human dignity, to prevent even greater sacrifices to the god of War, to spread the goods of 
the earth, to live in peace, to gain that humility necessary to develop honest scholarship which 
will show us the truth and the way. Honest scholarship, intellectual honesty, in other words, 
means a trained conscience, and that can be attained only by sacrifice. 

The carpenter Who lived over 1,900 yeats ago told us many things about sacrifice. Let 
us meet Him here at the cross-roads ! 


Pp. 150. 

. Idem. The Library School and Library Life, p. 169. 

Democracy : Should it Survive published by The x illiam J. Kerby Foundation, 1943, is a symposium by 
thinkers that warrants perusal, by thinkers. 


Several librarians have expressed their difficulty because of the absence of their trained 
Staff. They have also, let it be said, expressed the highest appreciation of the good work of 
those who have replaced them for the time being. War-time Staffs have in some towns had 
the benefit of former women assistants who had married, others have a few young-girls undet 
call-up age and large numbers of part-time women who have had no appropriate experience. 
To get these staffs to work smoothly as a team is a feat and we are glad to know in many cases 
it has been accomplished. The general public has not always noticed the difference because the 
mechanical side of library work is not professional and can be performed by any intelligent 
person. It is when, as happens daily, readers ask for guidance that: difficulty occurs and this, 
while war lasts, seems inevitable. 
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Library Association Proposals*: Finance with Special 
Reference to Government Grants 
By Duncan Gray (Nottingham Public Libraries) 


Tuose parts of the Library Association “ Proposals ” which deal with finance are to be found 
in various paragraphs throughout the report. At clause 10 c the statement is made— 

* All local authorities must be rendered financially able to attain efficiency.” 

No one could possibly quarrel with this statement, the theme of which is continued in clause 
21, which states— 

“ Under the existing system of local finance the available resources of local authorities 
in relation to their responsibilities and requirements vary considerably, and in many places 
are insufficient to enable the authority to carry out its duties adequately without unavoidable 
hardships to the inhabitants. Therefore some suitable improvement in the local financial 
system which will remove these local disabilities is regarded as essential.” 


I think most, if not all of us, will agree with this ; and the “ Proposals ” deal with recommended 
methods of overcoming the financial difficulties. These are, first, amalgamation of areas ; 
and secondly, government grants. 

The proposed amalgamation of areas—a main suggestion—is dealt with in clause 13 of 
the ‘‘ Proposals,” where we read— 


“The area of each library authority must be large enough to comprise a sufficient 
number of people to justify and make possible the provision, within and by the area, of a 
full normal range of book supply and related services, and to afford full useful occupation 
for expert and specialised library personnel. We suggest that in general the population of 
the library area should be between one quarter and three quarters of a million ; in a limited 
number of cases local geographic or economic factors will necessitate a smaller or larger 
unit, but adequate financial resources must always be assumed.” 


This theme is elaborated in clause 22, where we read— 


“ There is no library service in the country upon which, when it is properly established, 
at least twice the present sums should not be expended. Anyone who would protest at this 
Statement must be reminded that true economy must be judged by the results of wise 
expenditure and not those of failure to expend and that the public library only becomes 
genuinely valuable when it is really efficient.” 


This is, given in the words of the “ Proposals,” the new and desirable lay-out of public 
library authorities, and I have been careful to give the position exaétly as it is given in the 
Proposals,” 

The point must be made at once that library authorities with population less than a 
quarter of a million—that is most of the existing authorities—will, if the proposals are adopted, 
lose their autonomy, and their libraries will be absorbed in the new units of government—large 
cities, county boroughs, or county councils. Already there is energetic reaction against this 
proposal, and the Borough of Rugby has printed and circulated strong adverse criticisms. 
These criticisms are impressive if taken at their face value ; but they err in that they make 
general assumptions from a special instance. The fact is that we are faced with two points of 
view which are completely confli€&ting—on the one hand we have the efficient, forward-looking, 
energetic small authority such as Rugby, or Kettering, conscious of having done good work 
by the frequent praise of local satisfied residents who make wide use of the services provided, 
and conscious also of the progressiveness of their outlook, On the other hand, we have those 
who know the essential difference between the work of a small authority, however efficient, 
and that of the large city or county, with its extensive range of material, its specialists in, ¢.g., 
palaeography and archives—indispensable in local historical research—in general research 
work, in special branches of literature and bibliography ; and its equipment to aid scholarship 
—the photostat, the microfilm apparatus ; but above all the range of subjeé material, and 
expert assistance in exploiting it. It is no disservice to the small progressive authority to say 


* Paper read at the Conference of Local Authorities at University College, Nottingham, on 27th April, con- 
vened by the North Midland Branch of the Library Association. 
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that the service it gives can be effective only to a limited extent. The “‘ Proposals ” call for 
“a full normal range of book supply and of related services,” and what this means I have tried, 
very briefly, to show. 

With the small authorities that are progressive and forward-looking we can have every 
sympathy in their first reaétions of opposition ; but it may be hoped that, when the time comes 
for a clearer definition of procedure to be made, a means will be found to commend a measure 
of area amalgamation which, at the same time, must ensure that no change in area will affeé& 
adversely any local service as at present constituted. 

With the many small public library authorities whose work is inefficient—often 
pathetically so—we cannot have any sympathy at all. I myself have seen the best room in a 
Carnegie-built library let off as a billiards saloon, and many others where bookstock and Staff 
created the merest apology for a library service. Every child born in this kingdom should 
have—and is to have—a right to the fullest education he is able to comprehend ; and every 
man and woman should be able to have equal facilities for reading which, at present, is far 
from being the case. 

To try to lay down any rigid guide to future expenditure on public libraries is futile, 
The ** Proposals,” as we have seen, make the point that no existing service can reach efficiency 
without spending twice as much as at present. I am quite unimpressed with this statement, 
bold though it appears to be, as we have only to glance at the developments of the past twenty- 
five years to see what strides have been made already since the 1919 A& removed the rate 
limitation on public library expenditure. Let us glance at a few typical cases :— 


Expenditure in Leeds, 1921-2 £25,158; 1942-3 £62,223 
» Nottingham ,, £34,310 
» Kettering £2,003 ; 1943-4 £4,400 
» Rugby » £1,314; 1942-3 £4,363 


Many similar instances could easily be given 

The faé is that the development of services, and* enlargement of scope, inevitably 
require increased expenditure ; but seldom, if ever, does this come at one leap—rather, it is 
progressive with the development. | doubt if there is any existing public library service that 
could, with true economy, begin at once to spend double its present income ; but it is equally 
true that, if we could compare the figures of today with those of twenty years hence, we should 
probably find a similar comparison to that I have just shown to exist between the expenditure 
of the twenties and forties of the present century. 

To return to the main question of this section of my submissions, namely, amalgamation of 
areas, | must affirm that, much as I sympathise with the reluctance of the progressive of the 
smaller authorities to this proposal, its merits are so great that it is as desirable for the progress 
of public library administration as it has recently been shown to be for public education ; and, 
indeed, the parallel is so exact, and the arguments used in the committee stage of the passage of 
the new Education Bill through the Commons so apposite, that the Commons discussions 
might have taken place on the consideration of the desirable new Public Libraries Bill. 

One must not lose sight of a major problem which the Education Bill discussions have 
brought out, namely, the need for an overhaul of the whole framework of local government 
areas. Up to the present (April, 1944) the Government has refused to consider this matter ; 
but developments in major problems—fire-fighting, police, health, education, housing—seem 
disposed to precipitate a reconsideration of the question. If such should be forthcoming, and if 
it should lead to a more equitable distribution of local government administration areas, I am 
of the opinion—though the matter is one of acute controversy—that it would be of benefit 
to the community generally. | am not in agreement with the population standards of the 
Library Association ‘ Proposals ”—one quarter to three quarters of a million—as this is an 
arbitrary figure which, if adopted, would call for impossible adjustments. The Education Bill 
plan—County Boroughs and County Councils with wide powers of delegation—seems much 
better to me; and though, at first sight, | may seem to be dealing with matters outside the 
scope of my subject in dealing with size of area rather than with pounds, shillings and pence, 
such is not the case, as size of area and finance are closely linked. 

It is usual, in considering public or community services, to give cost per head either of 
user or of population, the method for public libraries being cost per head of population. This 
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is a fairly good rule-of-thumb method, but no more than that. At one time I felt able to say 
that an expenditure of two shillings a head would provide a good public library service ; but 
as new fields open up I am much less inclined to dogmatise in this matter. At present, cost 
per head in the most progressive public libraries is about three shillings, and, if we go on 
extending facilities and services—as we should—it may reach five shillings per head in the next 
twenty years or so. But cost per head should be used as servant and not as master, otherwise 
we are making another procrustean bed for ourselves. 

The second suggestion in the “ Proposals ” for attaining efficiency, namely, Government 
Grants, is also dealt with in clause 13, where we read : 

‘ There should be a department of the central Government charged with the duty of 
guiding, co-ordinating and encouraging the development of local library services, of making 
grants-in-aid, and of promoting the establishment and maintenance of those departments 
of the service which can most efficiently be provided for the benefit of areas larger than 
those of library authorities, such as regional reference libraries, inter-library co-operation, 
specialisation, the National Central Library, and such projeéts as central cataloguing and 
schools for the training of librarians.” 

In clause 20 we are told that such grants 
‘are necessary to make possible the provision of adequate library services ” ; 
and in clause 22, we are told that grants should be used to 
‘ maintain a proper balance between local and national interest.” 
Then in clause 23, after repeating the necessity for a minimum of twice the present expenditure, 
the “ Proposals ” continue— 

“Consequently the Government department should be empowered to require the 
local authority to provide adequate library service and to provide from local revenue such 
sums as, with the addition of grant, are considered necessary by the Government 
department.” 

“The Government department’s aim,” we are told in clause 20, “ through these 
grants should be two-fold : the achievement of a national average of efficiency and to ensure 
that full support is also available, regardless of local financial resources, for all authorities 
able and willing to develop their services progressively and so to encourage experiment and 
a steady improvement of libraries above the prevailing average. Unless this latter objective 
is kept in mind, grants might tend to consolidate the service at a level which a future 
generation would consider unsatisfaétory as we now consider the present standard of 
to-day.” 

Following this expression of aim, we are told in clause 24 that 
‘the Government department must formulate certain minimum standards... and_ be 
empowered to make them obligatory.” 

With this section of the financial proposals | have much less sympathy than with the first 
section—size of area. There is, in my opinion, far too much of central control, regimentation, 
co-ordination and obligation in them. With any proposal of grants-in-aid | can willingly agree 
under the present system of public finance ; but it must be admitted that, because of grant- 
earning conditions, departments of the Government are able in many cases to impose their 


‘will on local authorities, and these democratically eleéted bodies may thus be prevented from 


following their own judgment. To a considerable extent bureaucracy overrules democracy in 
local government, and | cannot agree that this is a good thing. 

The Library Association “ Proposals,” ifadopted, would make public libraries, now under 
complete local authority control, a further subject of state control, and state control of a very 
rigid kind. This control would insist on a “ proper balance between local and national 
interest,” whatever that may mean; would empower the Government department concerned 
to require local authorities to provide ‘* adequate” library service—the interpretation of 
‘‘ adequate ” being very much the affair of the Government department, which would also 
decide the figures of the local budget, taking this out of the hands of the local authority. The 
Department’s aim, we are told, would be to achieve a national average of efficiency, and to do 
this, it would formulate certain minimum standards, and make them obligatory. In order to do 
this, the Department would have a body of Inspeétors, as to the qualifications of whom the 
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“ Proposals ” have much to say, but quite uselessly, as no Government department would 
suffer di€tation as to the appointment of its officers from any outside body. 

This is the proposed “ set-up,” and if all the detailed dragooning is necessary to obtain 
Government grants-in-aid, the price demanded may well be considered to be too high. 


> 


But is all the paraphernalia of the Library Association “ Proposals ” necessary ? I doubt 
it; and think that a much simpler formula could be worked out. No Government could be 
expected to make grants blindly, hence, reports from local authorities, and a measure of 
inspection are as desirable as they would be necessary; but surely not the explicit and 
categorical dragooning of the Library Association ‘‘ Proposals.” 


Government grants to public libraries, | suggest, should not be imposed on local author- 
ities, but be a matter for local authority application, leaving the authority completely free 
either to develop its own services from local funds, or to be able to apply for a grant. Some will 
prefer to go on developing their own services in their own way, free from any outside control 
or supervision ; some will desire to make immediate use of any Statutory machinery to obtain 
Government help. The latter would be the case, probably, in the areas of low rateable values, 
which have such real difficulties in providing adequately, as they would wish, those public 
services and amenities that other, more financially fortunate areas, are able to provide without 
local hardship or inflation of local rating. 

There is no difficulty in the way of a department of State providing regional services such 
as Regional Reference Libraries, and schools of librarianship. The Government is already 
responsible for many reference libraries, e.g., the British Museum, the Science Library, the 
National Libraries of Scotland and Wales, etc., and there is no reason that | can see to prevent 
the British Museum from establishing Regional Branches if these are thought to be necessary. 
Schools of Librarianship could easily be attached to provincial universities and be subsidised 
from the funds controlled by the University Grants Commission. 


These, then, are my observations on the financial: part of the Library Association 
“ Proposals.” I am convinced that a redistribution of library authority areas is desirable, and 
think it could best be accomplished on the lines of the 1944 Education Bill. | think Government 
grants-in-aid of a permissive nature are desirable ; but | also think that those authorities who 
desire to maintain their independence as library authorities should be allowed to do so. A main 
objection to this—complete lack of progress on the part of many small library authorities 
whose library service has not yet reached even the embryonic stage, which might seek to 
remain undisturbed, would be overcome by the desirable redistribution of areas which | 
hope will take place. ; 


Classification as a Map of Evolution 
By A. BroapFieLp, M.A. (City Reference Library, Leicester) 


Since the time of Cutter, librarian of the Boston Athenaeum (died 1903), attempts have been 
made to bring the theory of the classification of knowledge in libraries into close conneétion 
with the principle of evolution which, by appeal to structural analogy, has in many cases made 
possible the classification of natural kinds according to their generic development. The 
variety of these attempts is evidence of the need that has been felt to discover some relation of 
development between studies. In view of the widespread currency of the ideas referred to it 
seems not unreasonable to ask whether the assumptions underlying them are justifiable, or 
whether the theory of the subjeét has been side-tracked. 


Cutter! claims for his classification that it is based on an evolutionary principle throughout, 
and takes as his starting-point not the development of the sciences but an evolutionary 
principle which is supposed to unify all the modes of being, material, living, and abstraét. But 
unless the laws of physics are held to be capable by themselves of explaining the growth of 
organisms, or the laws of the growth of organisms are held capable of explaining the reaétions 
of physical aggregates, there is no common ground on which to base such a development. 
Hypotheses have been advanced, and preconceptions have remained implicit, but there is no 
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proof that either of the alternatives referred to is possible, while there are important arguments? 
to show that the evolution of an organism is comprehensible not as the relation between 
successive states of a material aggregate changing according to physical laws, but only with 
reference to an abstraét form which is progressively realised in the development of the 
organism. In attempting to follow down his principle into the subdivisions Cutter cites, 
inter alia, the arts as exhibiting evolution, but misses the profound sense in which the nascence 
and growth of a work of art are under the control of ‘“ that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gave’t surmised shape.” The evolution of the work of art towards the form, the 
apprehension of which moves the artist to create, may be similar to the evolution of the 
organism under the guidance of nature, but in the work of art this is an individual development, 
and does not warrant the coercion of the arts into an evolutionary scheme. 

The system of Brown (1862-1914), like Cutter’s, is still widely Studied, and like Cutter’s is 
not conceived as a system of sciences but as a system of modes of being. Such, at least, are 
‘* matter, life, and mind,” but from these to ‘‘ record ” as to a fourth term there cannot be the 
evolution Brown wishes to find, as record is not a fourth mode of being. The author expressly 
States that life arises out of matter, and his evolutionary idea is characterised like Cutter’s by 
the endeavour to find the seed of the living and the abstraét in the dead. He declares that his 
classification is a logical one, by which can only be meant that its being evolutionary is what 
makes it logical. But logical division, taking account of all the known qualities of things, 
distinguishes in them the necessary from the accidental, while Brown looks only at what is 
considered to illustrate a theory of development. The former method, being broader based, is 
less likely to be shaken by the advent of new knowledge. The conclusion to which we are led 
by the application of the principle of evolution to the classification of the sciences is stated by 
Brown to be the seleétion of the material side of science as a basis on which to construct the 
system, and the placing of sciences after the physical entities with which they are conneéted ; 
and this is consistent, as it reproduces the same false derivation of the abstra& from the 
concrete. The impracticality of the method, resulting as it does in such collocations as Theory 
of Heat with Chimneys and Fire-extinétion, has often been pointed out, but it should be made 
clear also that if the evolutionary classification of knowledge is to stand or fall by its results, 
it falls here. The scheme of Brown holds no promise that an evolutionary arrangement will be 
adequate to classify studies, but it is used for the classification of the sciences in libraries. 

Sayers‘ confesses to being tempted by the prospect of finding an evolutionary basis for the 
classification of knowledge, and the basis he finds is the main-stay of his theory. He prescribes 
that we should refer to homology for insight into the nature of the classification of knowledge. 
As we do not need to refer to the natural sciences in order to perceive the common quality in 
like things, the reference to homology must mean that the type of structural affinity we perceive 
between sciences is similar to the struétural affinity whose existence in organisms makes them 
homologous, and therefore that the sciences, like the organisms, are related in a manner of 
evolution, which causes the sciences, like the organisms, to participate in a whole the relation 
of whose parts a single evolutionary principle can explain. But the branches of knowledge, as 
such, are not related in this way. They can only be characterised by their tendencies, and no 
single principle of filiation will unify them. One science may give rise to another, as cytology 
may produce new developments in medicine, agriculture or genetics. Nevertheless these 
Studies will need to be classified according to their purpose and direction rather than their 
origin. It is true that the systematic biology to which Sayers refers is an outstanding example 
of the successful differentiation of the essential from the accidental; but this is because it 
makes use of the logical principles underlying any sound classification of any material. To 
appeal to it for example is good, provided the limitations of the analogy are remembered ; to 
appeal for precept to systematic biology is to refer to a single application of principles instead 
of to the principles themselves. As these take their colour from the field of their application, 
such a plan can only lead to the importation of ideas proper to one field inté another. It might 
even create the impression that taxonomy, besides furnishing guiding principles for the 
classification of knowledge in general, could be the direét basis of the classification of the 
biological sciences. But the arrangement of these based on homology, which has occupied a 
preponderant place in several schemes, fails to provide for those biological sciences which, 
disregarding the boundaries of the museum, seek evidence from any field of life or outside it. 
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Many progressive biological sciences such as biochemistry or embryology are, as is well 
known, cross-sections of this kind, and if only by doing violence to theory can these be 
accommodated, the theory is clearly deficient. 

Sayers also points to the Tree of Porphyry (4. A.p. 233); it is suggested that matter and 
force are the precursors of life ‘* just as substance in the Tree of Porphyry is the precursor of 
body and living being.” Whether by this it is intended that the Tree be vindicated on 
evolutionary grounds, or that the discoveries of biology receive logical sanétion from the Tree, 
or that the soundness of the reasoning underlying the application of the theory of evolution to 
the classification of knowledge be confirmed from the Tree, is not very clear. Porphyry’s 
attempt to show that definition can be reached through dichotomy is justified, if at all, on 
logical grounds alone, and this would still be true if Porphyry had been able to make use of 
evolutionary biology in constructing the Tree. 

In another section Sayers explains how Cutter’s theory works out in the classification of 
the sciences. According to this the order of the sciences corresponds to the order of awakening 
of man’s reasoning, and follows the sequence: philosophy, religion (his god), biography, 
history, geography (his environment), social sciences (his tribe), science, technology, fine arts. 
\ knowledge of his whereabouts being essential to man in the acquisition of food, primitive 
geography cannot occupy so late a position as it does in the sequence: but it would be for 
anthropology to decide whether man’s attivities can thus be first departmentalised, then 
chronicled. Anthropology would be likely to proceed here by the methods of its cultural 
branch, deriving little help from structural evolution. It is important to discover whether the 
doétrine referred to in this section of the book is supported by evolutionary evidence, and 
whether it is true, before using it to justify the extension of an evolutionary theory to the 
classification of knowledge. 

In another Standard work Dr. Richardson, research consultant at the Library of Congress, 
following Cutter, discovers the same evolutionary principle leading from minute particles of 
matter, through aggregates of these, to living beings, and though this is not a development of 
sciences, he seeks to identify with it the logical order of classification of sciences. “ The order 
of sciences is the order of things,” and the order of things is an evolutionary one. Richardson 
means material things, as Spencer does in First Principles, Ch. XVII. In seeking however to 
define biological evolution he i@ led to emphasise as its most essential character the tendency 
to the production of complex forms. For Richardson the adequacy of this definition is a 
foregone conclusion. J. Huxley in Evo/ution—the modern synthesis (1942) pointing to the 
complexity of certain low organisms, prefers to regard evolution as the succession of dominant 
types. But this is a side issue. Troubled apparently by the difficulty of describing the logical 
order as one of increasing complexity, Richardson yet tries to preserve a kind of symmetry in 
his theory by declaring in other places that the logical order is the exaét reverse of the 
evolutionary. Perhaps it is hoped that the map of evolution will be a revelation if it is held up 
to the light so that its features are all the other way round. But if the biological order is the 
reverse of the logical, species are developed nonsensically. 

It is questionable whether “ evolution ” is as good as logic, which tries to select from all 
the known evidence what is relevant or characteristic. At least the use in biology of a form of 
division dating back to Aristotle® should not induce the assumption that the classification of no 
matter what material proceeds on the same plan as evolutionary biology. 


1. C. A, Cutter; The Expansive Classification (in Trans. and Proc. znd Internat. Libr. Cont. 1898). 

2. See H. W. B. Joseph, * The concept of evolution '’—Herbert Spencer lecture 1924, repr. in his Essays in 
ancient and modern philosophy, 1935. 

3. Troilus and Cressida, 1.3.16. 

4. W. C. Berwick Sayers : Manual of classitication, 1926, § 205 ; ct. “ classification as a map,” § 52. 

Analytica PoSteriora, xiii. 


In his novelized life of the poet Chatterton, Cover His Face, the author, Neil Bell, makes 
grateful dedication “ for their generous help and unfailing patience” to two librarians, 
Frederick Cowles and James Ross, as well as to E. W. H. Meyerstein, author of the well- 
known lite of the poet. These acknowledgments are always desirable and gratifying. 
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FOYLES 


Public 

Libraries 
Department 

Huge Stock of Fiction 
and Non-Fiction 

125 CHARING CROSS RD. 


LONDON, W.C.2 ) 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


* 


WORLD 


VAWSER é WILES 
HOBBY, CRAFT & CAREERS 
Series for School & Public Libraries 


PARADOX PIE. A brain teaser in every 
page. Contains many scientific puzzles and 
problems, but answers are given. Amusing 
and educational. Illustrated. 


MODEL THEATRE AND PUPPET 
MAKING, by Caspar and Ethelwyn Holst. 
Fully illustrated. How to make and operate 
your own home theatre, with working 
puppets, lighting, etc. 


MODELS AND MODEL MAKING. Endless 
hours of amusement, all of the highest 
educational value. A hobby and handicraft 
for any youngster of either sex. 


VAWSER & WILES LTD. 


“ Mapledene”™ 
Alderton Hill, Loughton, Essex 


BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND AMERICAN 
BOOK AUCTIONS 


The indispensable Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, each volume giving 14,000 quotations approx. 


SUBSCRIPTION £2 28, NET PER ANNUM, 


Now ready:-—Wol. 39 for 1941-42, £2 25. net. 


Vol. 40 (Auction Season 1942-43) in the press. 


Owing to the paper shortage the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice. 
THE THIRD GENERAL INDEX, covering Vols 21-30, Price £5 55. net. 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 


(Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Euriprpes, 
ATMOSPHERE 

| was glad to note your re-appearance. Let me hear from you soon again. It is difficult 
to write on “ our affairs ” on this May Eve for the whole world is now on tip-toe and on the 
next few weeks will depend in what way libraries will survive, when we may begin our fuller 
work again and pursue our old dreams. 

| have been impressed by the remark of the Editor of THe Lrsrary Wor p to the effeét 
that, in the welter of comment on the P.W’.P. Report, there may be a consensus of agreed 
opinion, It would, as he also suggests, be a great advantage and might make what I may 
call a 

PROGRAMME OF PRACTICE 
if that consensus could be extraéted and brought into the light. Being agreed, it would not 
lead us into the many contradiétions and disagreements with which our brethren are occupied. 
| am not sure that it is true there is urgency about the need for such a report and programme 
as that with which the Library Association has favoured us; because programmes imply a 
prophetic vision which I am also not sure really exists. Are You? The world for which we 
legislate is in a State of mistiness at present. What we expect may never occur. Modesty, 
drawn from a survey of the facts, may convince some of us that our position in the community 
is, to use current jargon, of such low priority that we shall survive only in conformity to the 
general social development. What librarians must do is to be fully awake to the schemes of 
after-war development in their own areas and to participate. At present the opposition to 
regionalisation of general local government is intense. 

WHEN A POST IS ANNOUNCED 

at. an offensive salary figure, as two out of three still are, the Library Association should insert 
an advertisement in some such words as these :— ' 

Borough of Bookton, The post of Librarian is advertised at a salary which is x pounds 
below the minimum of the Library Association scale.—P. S. J. Welsford, Secretary of the 
Library Association. 

Every library student should be taught that when such an advertisement appears it is his—and 
equally her—solemn duty to refrain from applying for the post, and any librarian who does 
apply should be sent to Coventry by his colleagues. I am told that it is impossible to forbid 
applicants with (say) the threat of expulsion from the L.A. I believe the Law forbids that. 
There is, however, no possible offence in my advertisement. It States a fact and makes no 
suggestion, Its readers are, however, able to infer what is required of them. 

It would be most helpful, too, if in a mood of what would (astonishingly) appear to be 
self-abnegation the “ could-be-candidate ” who sees the offensive salary figure would write 
to the authority concerned in words something like these (but not in these a¢tually, as they 
would suggest a single-person campaign) :— 

I desire to offer myself as a candidate for the Library post advertised in The Bookton 
Recorder, and 1 possess the qualifications required. As, however, the Library Association 
scale for such a post is £ to £ and the proposed salary, is £ less than the 
minimum of the scale I cannot in honour do so. 

It would at least apprise the authorities of what they do not know and remind those who 
pretend not to know. Will our women do this, do you think ? 

| share with you some of the 


W EARINESS 
that you feel at the crying down of our past work by men who should know better. At which 
of us is this direéted—at the Edinburgh, Glasgow, Birmingham, Westminster, Croydon, 
Norwich and Hendon Staffs do you think ? This business is becoming traditional, so that 
lhe L.A, Record prints, as with approval, bits from an article in The Journal of Education for 
March, 1944, by Dr. J. Macalister Brew, some of which are good, sorne in this offensive vein : 
“ A few obvious suggestions have already been made—the provision of better facilities and in 
some places better libraries and, above all, better staffed libraries [italics mine].” She does go on 
to say that it is “ always astonishing that the service is as good as it is when one considers how 
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shockingly understaffed and underpaid so many library assistants are” [the composition is 
Dr. Macalister Brew’s]. What is the effect of this unfortunate tribute to libraries which gives 
a sort of praise following an implied damning of those who have made these libraries as good 
as they are ? It is time someone said roundly that we, who have done the wark, want better 
recognition than this. Recognition also of the faét that the ordinary librarian—war-time 
Staffs are not librarians but hard-pressed or transient substitutes—is as well-educated and as 
fully trained as the ordinary teacher and often much more wide/y read. We accept the assistance 
and advice of teachers gladly; we resent their assessment of our capacity; they are not 
competent to make it. If the Library Association will cease to allow criticisms of its own 
members to irritate them in The L.A. Record, we may get on better. How can we get improved 
salaries when we allow it to be inferred from our own utterances that we are hardly worth 


any salary at all ? 


May we keep on top of the world in the days just ahead—and after. 


Vale ! 


CALLIMACHUS, 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LaevvERs ON Our AFFAIRS.” 


—FEditor, Tue Lisrary Wor.p. 


Ideas 


“ How can we have ideas?” a correspondent 
writes, ‘‘ when we are so busy that with the 
day’s end we are physically exhausted. Only 
those on aétive service have any time to write 
and for them the environment is rarely helpful 
to literary exertion. There seem to be plenty 
of criticisms but a scarcity of ideas.” We 
suppose the answer to be that the amount of 
originality in the world is striétly rationed 
because it is always in short supply. He goes 
on, “Is it because librarianship is a_ lost 
profession for men and only the most inferior, 
unoriginal and book-saturated male, who was 
not entrapped early, as undertakers’ appren- 
tices are said to be, would enter it.” 

Publishers may be having an ill-time, but 
does it not seem an example of monumental 
bad staff-work that, at a time when Jane Eyre is 
showing as a successful play and, in another 
version, as a very popular film, there is no copy 
available on the market in any edition ? 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 

HENDON Public Libraries.—Annual Statistics, 
1942-1943. Borough Librarian, |. E. Walker, 
F.L.A. Population (est. 1939), 169,765. 
Rate, 2.88d. Income from Rate, £20,469. 
Stock: Lending, 107,421; Reference, 
11,835 ; Schools, 15,224. Additions, 14,064. 
Withdrawals, 5,083. Issues: Lending, 
1,045,738; Reference, 45,754; Blind, 4o5 ; 
Schools, 124,395. Borrowers, 43,897; extra 
tickets, 61,002. Branches, 2. 


\lthough there is no text to this publication it is 
apparent the Libraries had a most successful year’s 
work, and finished up with a fine issue increase over the 
previous year. The total book circulation was 104,918 
more than in the year before, and almost treble the total 
of ten years ago. Home reading issue totals were fairly 
even at all the three libraries, with the Golders Green 
Branch recording the highest. The Mill Hill Junior 
proved the most successful of the children’s libraries. 
Port Exizasern, South Africa, Public Library. 

—gsth Annual Report for year ending 
December, 1943. Librarian, H. Edge. 
Income, £6,205. Total stock, 74,690. 
Additions, 2,678. Withdrawals, 696. Issues, 
236,633. Subscribers and borrowers, 5,955. 
One of the busiest years on record in the long 
history of the Library is here reviewed. Increased 
attivity in all direétions is reported, in spite of having to 
confront the same difficulties of obtaining new books, 
replacements, and rebinding as we ate doing at home 
here. Over 1,400 new subscribers and borrowers were 
admitted during the year, and an increase of £822 was 
received in subscriptions. The total number of books 
issued for home reading showed an increase of 53,777 
when compared with the previous year. The contem- 
plated scheme for school libraries has proved abortive 
as the concensus of opinion of the head teachers was 
unfavourable. Funétioning as a “ Depot Library ”’ 
under the “ Books for Troops ” scheme over 10,000 
volumes were sent out last year, bringing the total up to 
44,000 since the inception of the scheme. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1.) 

Librarians everywhere will welcome the 
proje@ for a “ BRITISH UNION CATA- 
LOGUE OF PERIODICALS”. It is 
rumoured that the list is not going to include 
the holding of all public libraries but only those 
considered “ important.” I hope this is untrue, 
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Surely the University Library holdings have 
been largely done already, so it is just the public 
libraries, together with specialist collections, 
which await Mr. Besterman’s attention. Ata 
meeting of EDINBURGH Public Libraries 
Committee held on March 28th, it was decided 
to recommend to the Treasurer’s Committee 
that the principle of equal pay for equal work 
be applied as early as practicable to all 
employees in the Committee’s service, irrespec- 
tive of sex. The ISLINGTON Public Libraries 
Bulletin for March gives a good seleétion of 
new books. We note that Islington now have 
the books on America purchased under the 
National Central Library scheme. An 
exhibition dealing with the County of London 
plan and its application to Islington is being 
arranged at the Library. The County Library 
Book List from DERBYSHIRE for April 
gives, as usual, a most varied and well arranged 
seleétion of titles. A C.E.M.A. Exhibition 
illustrating *‘ English Book Illustration Since 
1800” was held at the Sunderland Public 
\rt Gallery from March 25th to April rsth. 
From SUNDERLAND, too, comes a good 
list of books on “ Building Construction.” The 
TOTTENHAM Public Libraries New Books 
is one of the most attractive bulletins issued. 
In the March issue is a list of books on the 
United States entitled “ Stars and Stripes.” 
Other bulletins to hand come from HALIFAX, 


KING’S LYNN and SWINTON AND 
PENDLEBURY. 
Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL. 
Book Aucrion Recorps. <A Priced and 


Annotated Annual Record of London, New 
York and Edinburgh Book <Auétions. 
Volume 39. Stevens, Son & Stiles. {2 2s. 
net. 

B.A.R. for the auétion season Ottober, 1941, to 
\ugust, 1942, is issued in one volume instead of the 
usual, four quarterly parts. This has enabled the 
publishers to do away with the index,as the whole is, in 
one alphabet. Two additional lists occur for the first 
time. One is a glossary of “ Points’ in rare editions 
and the other a list of the volumes included under the 
heading of Presses, Book Clubs, ef. The type has been 
changed and the titles are arranged in two columns. 
Over 10,000 records are included. In its new form this 
most valuable reference book will be found more useful 
than ever. 


Cuitps (James B.) Government Document 
Bibliography in the United States and Else- 
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Third Edition. 


Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 
Official publications have always been the bugbear 


where. 


of the cataloguer and librarian. In this list of bibli- 

ographies and lists of Government documents of all 

countries we have a useful guide to a difficult series, 

Originally the publication was presented at the annual 

meeting of the Bibliographical Society of America in 

1926, and issued by the Library of Congress in 1927 

under the tithe Aw Account of Government Document 

Bibliography in the United States and Elsewhere. 

Cxiassics of the Western World. Ed. by Alan 
Willard Brown and Members of the Faculty 
of Columbia College. With a Foreword by 
John Erskine. Third Edition. Chicago 
\merican Library Association. $2.00. 

One of the most useful guides to (@) the most 
important works of a seleé list of great authors and 
(6) the principal books about the same authors. It is 
probably the only work of its kind, and librarians and 
Students alike will find it both handy and effeétive. The 
list has won increasing recognition with cach new 
edition and thoroughly deserves its wide-spread 
popularity. 

McDiarmip (FE. W.) and McDtarmip (John) 
The Administration of the American Public 
Library. Chicago American Library Associa- 


tion. $3.00. 

\ very clear and concise account of the adminis- 
trative side of the American Public Library. The 
executives, the departmentalization, the finance, the 
personnel management, efc., are all dealt with in detail, 
and to each seétion is appended a series of recommenda- 
tions to enable the librarian to compare his methods 
with the standardised suggestions here made. 


GENERAL. 

Bapcock (Lt.-Col. G. H.) The Care of 
Domestic Animals. School Talks and 
Broadcasts. Illus. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has given many talks on the subject of 
his book in schools and through the medium of the 
B.B.C, It is refreshing therefore to see in colleéted form 
the outcome of his wide experience. Those who keep 
pets cannot fail to gather a number of useful hints from 
these pages. 

Casson (Herbert N.) The Art of Decision. 
Efficiency Magazine. tos. net. 

We are pleased to note that our old friend, Mr. 
Casson, is again telling young business men how to 
become efficient in their work. He has already written 
several good books of the same kind and his latest is by 
no means the least important. When our young men 
are demobilised after the war, they will be wondering 
how to fit themselves for a career, and here is the very 
work to help them. Mr. Casson has a good slogan for 
this one, “ The Technique of Aétion.”” More power to 
his elbow. 

Empen (Paul H.) Jews of Britain. A Series of 
Biographies. With a Foreword by The 
Rev. James Parkes. Sampson Low. {71 1s. 
net. 

\ Study of the great Jews of England since the 
re-admission of the race by Oliver Cromwell. From 
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Mendes and Da Costa to Lyons, Gluckstein and Marks 

and Spencer, the famous or notorious members of the 

Jewish race are noted and their careers and successes 

described. One class of commerce, namely the book- 

selling trade, seems to have been omitted. This is curious 
as many of the leading members of the trade could have 
been mentioned. 

“Minicam ” [Russet (Henry G., -1.R.P.S.)] 
Miniature Photography After Dark. Illus. 
Fountain Press. tos. 6d. net. 

Mr. Russell’s work is well known to photographers, 
and here he enters very clearly and fully into the art of 
getting satisfactory results by artificial light. This is no 
mean achievement, and without due instruétion the 
tyro is likely to get disappointing results. ‘‘ Minicam ” 
shows him how to get through the sticky and depressing 
stage and helps him to solve his problems. ‘Those who 
follow his exaét instructions will obtain successful 
pitures. There are helpful chapters on Home 
Portraiture and Table-Top Photography, but the 
author points out that he has published works which 
cover these subjeéts more fully and recommends them 
to the amateur. The illustrations are beautifully 
reproduced. 

Murray (Rosalind) The Good Pagan’s Failure. 
Hollis & Carter. 7s. 6d. net. 

Here we have a discussion as to the results of the 
Struggle between the Good Pagan with his materialistic 
basis of thought, and the Christian with his belief in 
spiritual life. The author has championed his cause well 
and clearly and ascribes the failure of the Good Pagan 
civilisation to the primal fault from which it sprang, 
namely the denial of God and the rejection of the 
Supernatural Order in all its bearings. There is much in 
this work which should compel serious thought on the 
question of true spirituality as opposed to mere 
materialism. 

Pawe (Hanbury) The Seven Locks. Dakers 
for the Author. 2s. 6d. net. 

E:xhortations to the young men who have fought 
sw well in the war to exert themselves and make a worth- 
while peace in which new ideas, bold plans, daring and 
imagination are to play important parts. Age-old 
prejudices and dull conventions are to go by the board 
while fresh tields of life and ways of living are to be 
explored. We scem to have heard of something like 
this before. May it bear fruition. 

SirweELL (Edith, Compiled by) Planet and 
Glowworm. A Book for the Sleepless. 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Miss Sitwell has done a real service in collecting a 
number of poems and short excerpts by famous authors 
with a view to bringing to the war- and world-weary 
acalmness and peace which is much to be desired.. The 
idea is that in reading these extra¢ts the reader should 
allow the mind to be coloured by their meaning until 
the real beauty of the thoughts behind the written words 
soaks in and brings the desired result. The choice of 
authors is world-wide and in some way different from 
the ordinary anthology so much in vogue. The 
“Litanies de la Rose,”” by Remi de Gourmont, is a 
case in point. And there are other delightful pieces too 
numerous to mention. 


Sroxoe (W. J.) The Caterpillars of the British 
Buttertlies, including The Egys, Chrysalids 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
High-class Bookshop or Library. 
Write in confidence : 


Box 5985, co E. W. BARNEY LTD., 346, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


and Food-Plants. Based upon The Bausterflies 
of the British Isles, by Richard South, 
F.R.E.S. Edited by G. H. T. Stevin, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.A.  Illus., some 
coloured. Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd. 
6d. net. 

Whilst perhaps there is not the charm about 
caterpillars that surrounds the mature butterfly, it must 
not be forgotten that without the first the second could 
not exist. From this it is obvious that this and Mr. 
South’s work form a complete guide to the British 
Lepidoptera. To the naturalist, budding or full-tledged, 
the book will prove of value as a Study of the changes 
which take place in the life cycle of some of the most 
charming of nature's children. Instructions for the 
rearing of butterflies in captivity form an important 
section of the work and the beautiful illustrations, 
coloured and otherwise, of which there are 348, greatly 
enhance the text. 

VanpeGrirr (George Wonson, M.D.) Corner 
Doétor. Jenkins. 15s. net. 

The Corner Doétor was a real healer who used to 

say to his patients, ‘‘ | know I’m going to cure you and 


if you know it 1 will,” and nearly always he did it too, . 


cither by personality pure and simple, faith-healing, 
even hypnotism if he found it expedient and some simple 
drugs where needful. The story of his life and patients 
is told in brisk Style by his son, also a doétor. ‘Trained 
under his father in bedside manner and gradually 
winning the confidence of the patients who liked the 
older man, he too became a success as a practitioner. \ 
very entertaining biography of practice in New York. 

Wat.ey (Charles W.) Colouring, Tinting and 

Toning Photographs. Illus. Fountain Press. 

7s. 6d. net. 

» The art of producing a coloured pi¢ture from a 
simple photograph in black and white is here described 
in all its varied possibilities. Water-colours, pastel, 
oil-colours, tinting and toning are some of the methods 
used to produce results which when carefully carried 
out greatly enhance the interest of the original work. 
The first part of the book deals in detail with the various 
processes used in colouring photographs, the second 
part deals exclusively with chemical toning. Chapter 
XVIII gives the formulae for toning which have been 
tested in the laboratories of Kodak Ltd. and therefore 
can be regarded as eminently satisfaétory. There is a 
reliable index. 

FICTION, 

Crane (Frances) The Yellow Violet. 

Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

The expected has happened, the expetted being 
that Pat Abbott and Jean Holly who had clicked in 
The Turquoise Shop and The Golden Box, would want to 
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get married, and they are about to do so, when, lo and 

behold, a new mystery occurs. Miss Terrill arrives and 

asks Pat to take her case, which is based on the dis- 
appearance of a favourite brother under suspicious 
circumstances. At first he refuses and asks a colleague 
to take the matter over. Complication after complica- 
tion delays the marriage until Pat’s problem is solved 
and even on the last page when the hour of wedding- 
bells arrive, Jean’s telephone rings and—is it Pat ? 

JUVENILES. 

Dunbar (Jennie) Young Hopeful. Illus. by 
Charles Robinson, R.I. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ gift book of verses which every child and many 
grown-ups will enjoy. 

Tuor.ey (Wilfrid) Barleycomb Billy and other 
Rhymes. Illus. by Ernest H. Thomas. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Verses for children with appropriate illustrations 
ate greatly in demand, and here is a particularly 
attractive one dealing with animals and birds and their 
funny little ways. 

Wane (E. K.) Baden-Powell. Illus. Nelson. 
4s. 6d. net. 

\ short and well written biography in “ The 
Children’s Heroes ” Series, which will inspire boy and 
girl scouts to do their utmost to emulate the life of the 
founder of their organization. The author was for 
many years the secretary to “ B.-P.” and is, well qualitied 
to tell of his adventurous life and his founding of the 
Scouts and Guides. The coloured frontispiece is 
reproduced from a painting by David Jagger in 1929, 
and it greatly enhances the value of the book as a 
pleasant memorial to a great leader. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
\.L.A. BULLETIN, February, 1944.—-AMERICAN 

SERB, February, 1944.—THE LIBRARIAN, April, 

1944.-- THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, vol. 37, No. 2. 
THI LIBRARY \SSOCIATION RECORD, 

\pril, 1944.--LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Libraries 

in the Contemporary Crisis, 1942; Outline of the 

Library of Congress Classification, 1942; The Theme 

of the Joseph Novels, by Thomas Mann, 1942; The 

Union Catalog, 1942. MORE BOOKS, February, 

1944.—-NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, January— 

February, 1944.—TRICOLORE, March, 1944. 

WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, February, 1944 (in 

two seétions). -WORLD OUTLOOK OF THE 

BIBLE, by W. Graham Scroggie, D.D. 


The Library Association 


LONDON AND Home Counties BRANCH. 
REFERENCE Group. 

\nrHouGu the scheme for the formation of the 
London Reference Group was proposed a 
short time after the international crisis of 
September, 1938, the preliminary meeting held 
at Chaucer House was attended by assistants 
from twenty Reterence Libraries in the London 
(rea. With surprising rapidity all the Libraries 
in the Greater London Area became Group 
members. 

So genuine was the desire for co-operation 


to increase the efficiency of the Reference 
Library Service, that members feel proud of the 
work accomplished. In spite of the declaratiog 
of war, the task of compiling the Union List of 
Annuals and Directories progressed steadily, 
Surmounting the setbacks of work destroyed 
by bombing of libraries; the call-up of 
assistants engaged on the work; and the 
necessity of making fresh arrangements for 
housing the records, the work was completed, 
The housing libraries, Chiswick, Croydon, 
East Ham, Edmonton and the Guildhall, 
supply information on request as to the 
whereabouts of specific Annuals or Direétories, 

To lessen the number of unsolved queries, 
these five libraries aét as clearing houses withia 
their own sections and co-operate between 
themselves in this matter. In this sphere, 
especially, the desire of those assistants not 
“ called-up,” to assist others in difficulty, has 
proved that any extra work entailed has been 
well worth while. This has more than justified 
the inauguration of the scheme, which has been 
developed from some ideas in a paper on “ The 
circularisation of unanswered queries”, read by 
a member (now serving in the Forces) at one 
of the early meetings of the Group. 

The theoretical side of Reference Library 
work has not been forgotten, for the Library 
Association has been asked to consider the 
possible inclusion in its Examination Syllabus 
of papers on Elementary Book Knowledge, 
and Advanced Public Reference Library 
Administration. A great deal of time and 
thought was given to this matter, and a 
comprehensive list of subjects which might be 
included has been drawn up. 

_Encouraged by the successful conclusion of 
all these activities, it has now been decided to 
compile a Union List of the Periodicals taken by 
Public Libraries in Greater London, together 
with details of files and indices. Members will 
later supply information regarding additions 
and alterations. Thus, although the list will 
represent the war-time position, it will auto- 
matically adjust itself to post-war conditions, 
That the need for such a list is urgent, is proved 
by the constant enquiries received and the 
present difficulty in successfully directing the 
reader. This work has been commenced with 
the same enthusiasm which characterised the 
above enterprises and we expect it wili not be 
very long before it can be announced as well 
and truly completed, and operating successfully. 
Central Library. H. V. ROYFFE. 

East Ham, E.6, 
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GRAFTON & CO. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 


Theoretical, Historical and Practical. With Readings, Exercises and Examination 
Papers. By W. C. Berwick Sayers (Chief Librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries). 
- Author of “Manual of Classification,” etc. ; 

Editor of Brown’s “‘ Manual of Library Economy.” 


SIXTH EDITION, Cloth. Crown 8vo. Pp. xxii. 294. 
10s. 6d. net. 


of the Work. 
The new edition of this standard work, 
conditions, sets out in the first part the purpose and uses of classification very simply 
the Cigeaioal Ingle 40 whieh expo’ 
of a library classification. The second part gives the history of the various schemes t 
- in accordance with the aothos’s view thet the Dust « hb to modern schemes 
. The third part deals 


to pny ~- used with the book 
the Dewey classification. 
CONTENTS 
Dedication—Preface to the Sixth Edition—Preface for Beginners—Introduction. 


PART 
THEORY. 
and Effects of Classification—The Making of the Schedule I.—Terms. Principles 
The Making of the Schedule II.—Artificial and Natural Classification—The Parts 
Classification—The Elements of Notation. Author and other Book-Marks. 


PART Il. 
HISTORY. 

Introductory. Kinds of Classification. Authorities— Theories and Schemes—Utilitarian 
: Aldus, Naudé, The French System, Brunet, British Museum—The Expansive 
sification—The Library of Congress Classification—Decimal Classification: du Maine, 
Shurtleff, Bodleian, The Baconian Chart,. Dewey's Predecessors—The Dewey Decimal 
Classification—The International Classification—The Subject Classification—Bliss’s System of 

Bibliographic Classification, Ranganathan’s Colon Classification, Special Classifications, etc. 


PART 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 
The Rules of Classifying—The Classified Catalogue—The Arrangement of a Classified Library— 
PART IV. 


A SHORT COURSE IN PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 
orks—Philosophy—. Economic Science—Literature and 
—Test Examination, I.—Science—U: (or Practical) Arts—Fine and Recreative 
: Collaterals, continued. Final Hints and 


Examination Hints and Questions—List of Authorities. 


GRAFTON & GCO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Compitinc A Boox-Contrents List. By H. V. 

ComptLinG A Book INvEXx. 

Lrprary Lecrures. By W.C.B.S. ... 
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Editorial 
Our sympathies are with those who desire the Library Association Council to resume its 
functions, although we know these cannot be normal in abnormal times. Perhaps June of 
1944 is hardly the time to dismiss the Emergency Committee which, whatever its faults, 
has held the L.A. together and forwarded its best purposes. The invasion of Europe has 
begun, and before the month is out we hope that the great crusade of liberty will be well 
advanced. So we can afford to wait a few weeks longer. Indeed, it must take some time 
to hold elections—even if they are allowed—and there is the present ban on travel which, 
while it lasts, makes the meeting of any national body futile. Nevertheless, at the earliest 
possible moment now the Council, renewed if necessary, should assume the direétion of its 
its own house. We believe the work of the Emergency Committee to have been good and 
its results will be fortified and made produétive by the wider influence of the whole Council. 
In this we hope, indeed we believe, the members of the Emergency Committee, who have 
borne the burden and met the criticism of five years, are at one with us. 
* * * * 


A correspondent, who naturally does not wish us to. divulge his name, has written an 
interesting letter in objection to the submission made in our last Editorials in conneéction with 
the Devon County Librarianship, that we were “ sure that there is no candidate between 25 
and 45 qualified for the position professionally, in possession of perfeét health, who is not 
serving the nation outside library walls.” This he characterises as very unfortunate on the 
ground that there were several men returned from active service, not in possession of perfect 
health, but capable of occupying such posts. He therefore thinks that during the war per- 
manent appointments should be made for which these men might compete. In the first place 
we should like to sympathise with the position in which our correspondent finds himself. 
He has done his service and has suffered an injury in that service: he deserves well of his 
country. That does not in the least alter our argument, upon which we are adamant. Every 
healthy young man of military age, including our correspondent at the time of his enlistment, 
is serving with the Forces ; every one of them should, at the right time, be able to enter the 
competition for the library posts of the country. If a service man has had the misfortune to 
suffer injury—there are unfortunately several such—he has, as a result, had at least this advan- 
tage over his colleagues: he has been able to return to his library and to bring his qualifica- 
tions up to date, and he will still be at no great disadvantage, indeed we think his injury may 
be counted in his favour, in the subsequent competition. The alternative, which we regret 
we cannot support, is that while his colleagues are absent in all parts of the world, some of 
them having been away since the very first siren, the men who Stay at home or have returned 
shall be able to fill permanently every vacancy that occurs. We feel quite sure that our corres- 
pondent himself will see that this is not only unfair in faét, but is obviously so. That he has 
lost three or four years is common to large numbers who serve, and to his question of “ when 
can a decision be made ”’ that will enable us to recommend permanent appointments, we have 
ayrain to say that this must be when service men in general are returned to civil life. We did 
not say that the men who had returned were not capable of being librarians ; what we desire 
is that all the men at home or abroad shall, so far as mew appointments are concerned, compete 


on an equal footing. 
= * * * * * * 


Disinberited Youth, the report on the 18+ age group enquiry which Messrs. C. Cameron, 
A. Lush, and -G. Meara made last year for the Carnegie Trust, remarks of the reading habit 
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amongst unprivileged young people that it is the only post-school aétivity of any considerable 
extent. Roughly 45 per cent. of the men read but only 6 per cent. use public libraries and some 
preferred the 2d. libraries. Many of the men in Liverpool, Cardiff and Glasgow—the three 
towns under review—‘ were aware of the existence of public libraries, but unaware of how 
to become members.” Some never entered, others used the newsroom only for sporting news. 
Those who read found 2d. libraries more convenient ; and, say the reporters, “ the spread of 
these libraries is all to the good,” although they had not variety enough to enable a reader to 
develop “ a critical reading taste.” All homes appeared to have one newspaper a day, but 
“apart from the small group that used libraries, the rest relied upon the local newsagent, 
especially for American crime and horror magazines.” The magazines circulated amongst 
their friends. 
* * * * * * 

The reference to using the newsroom for sporting news raises in our minds this “ betting 
news ” question again. The clever C. E. Montague, thirty-four years ago, could write thus 
and still retain his liberty : “ Pinn spent half the net gains on a Free Library, set in the heart 
of a working class district, a greater boon than he knew to many, who, but for it, might have 
walked far, or waited long, to learn the starting prices ”—the muddled thinking of which is 
obvious, since starting prices are useless if not known well in advance. There was formerly 
a wave of faith in the evil that newspapers in our rooms did to the maligned working class 
who, as a class, are much less addicted to betting than the classes who are a little-more-than 
working class. Some libraries pasted strips of while paper over the betting news, others 
blacked them out with rubber rollers and printing ink. Has any contemporary librarian 
evidence to support the Carnegie report that young people use reading rooms merely for 
sport ? 

* * * * * * 

The wheel of time is coming, we trust, to full circle in regard to the treasures looted from 
occupied countries by the Nazis and their quislings. We are glad to note on the Committee 
appointed on May 8 by the Prime Minister two heads of the British Museum and that Lord 
Macmillan is its chairman. We recall how, soon after Paris was occupied, Dr. H. Fuchs of 
the Berlin State Library, and his colleague, Dr. Kriiss, international bibliographer and 
fessed friend of America and England, were domiciled in Paris making an inventory of the 
literary treasures to be transferred (or, more simply, stolen) from the vanquished country 
to the victor one. We remarked that we knew the names of these tools, willing or unwilling, 
of the loathsome party in power in Berlin and that these should be made in the fulness of 
time to indicate the whereabouts of the stolen goods. Ironically we remember Dr. Kriiss 
telling the International Federation of Libraries at Oxford in 1938 that bibliographical con- 
ferences contributéd something to goodwill amongst men. We look forward with eager and 
happy anticipation to the hour when these gentlemen shall be persuaded, by less than Gestapo 
methods of course, to make such restitution as any mere officers of the prevailing tyranny may 
have it within their power to make. 


* * * * * * 


Looking at the letter of a thoughtful librarian who is on service we learn his opinion to 
be low of the enthusiasm which modern library workers show. He would like to recreate 
the spirit in which librarians work, meet and write. It is an old aspiration and a new one in 
every librarian who is inspired by it. What is the spirit that he is seeking ? Is there really 
a serise of frustration or futility in our young men? Something of the sort seems to emerge 
in the revolt against present conditions and against the experiences of our pioneers. Perhaps 
it arises because the old obstacles, the old opposition to and occasional dislike of libraries, 
have faded and they are everywhere taken for granted. The old librarian had at least the inner 
sense of undeserved martyrdom to support his materially starved existence. That has gone, 
to some extent, although nowhere has a chief librarian yet been given a salary commensurate 
with his office or comparable with that of his municipal equals. A contemporary library 
journal writes with approval as “ progressive” of a large town which pays its librarian a 
thousand a year, but omits to notice that the salaries of all other chief officers there approximate 
to twice that figure. 
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The Library Building After the War 


y W. C. Berwick SAYERS 


One of the attractive siiacle Posi the after-war world is: What shape will the public 
library building take ? Over thirty years ago I wrote a callow paper called The Mania for 
Bricks and Mortar and had the temerity, too, to read it before a meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation. I have read it again to discover why James D. Brown admonished me “ not to foul 
my own doorstep”; in vain; but the advice shows that it must have been as critical of 
what then existed as some of our younger writers are of what flourishes (if that is not too 
optimistic a word) today. Thus we can read in The Library Assistant (May-June, 1934, p- 19) 
in an article by Mr. J. W. F. Byron, that our public library buildings described as public 
cultural sepulchres whose interiors are, as inconsequential as their ornamentally overloaded 
exteriors, etc., etc., part of ‘‘ a wilderness of execrable taste.” (By the way, Mr. Byron, “ other 
offices ” do not “ go Scott free,” but may be free from the scot and lot of this or that tax 
or penalty). Our writer goes on to suggest, as I did in those old days, that librarians should 
unite in forming a Standard of good architecture for their buildings. | recall an earlier writer 
in The Library Assistant—for | am a diligent reader of what my younger colleagues write, 
to my profit—who informed me that librarians were devoted to “ a cult of ugliness.” Like 
all generalisations, these are not true as a whole and rarely true of the quite recent building. 
But Mr. Bryon does rightly realize a truth I have tried to preach, as have all progressive 
librarians : “ The building is the skin in which the service grows and should accommodate 
itself to that growth.” Some ten or more years ago | took part in a discussion on library 
buildings at the Royal Institute of British Architeéts and, as I recall it, this is what I said : 


‘““ What we librarians require of architects is space—ample, unobstructed space— 
well lighted, heated and ventilated. We will arrange the inside of it with our depart- 
ments adjusted to our developing needs ; for most of the adjustments librarians desire 
can be made by furniture arrangements.” 


When we see something that seems to us obsolescent or obsolete our enthusiasm may lead 
us into extravagance. The older critic, remembering this, will encourage his younger men 
to be articulate and will make the necessary allowances—even when they are unsought or 
resented. 

Let us then look at the problem or some parts of it. Librarians are practical business men 
and, unless they are that, their knowledge of all the poets from Homer to John Pudney and 
Lawrence Durrell, or dramatists from Sophocles to T. S. Eliot will not save them from being 
failing in their primary purpose, which is to supply readers rapidly and adequately with the 
representative books of the past and of today. That being so, quite frankly if | am to choose 
between a present library service in an ugly but otherwise practical shack and waiting some 
years for an architectural dream, | shall get to work in the shack obviously. And so would 
Mr. Bryon, of course. Equally, too, if I can realize the dream I shall prefer it, advocate it 
and strive after it, as he will. 

We have to remember the conditions in which librarians work. Money, alas, is so 
practical a consideration that few of us can realize more than a part of any of our designs. 
Nor is it always possible to get the architeét to admit that his business is to give form and 
reality to the librarian’s design. A library is a public building ; sometimes it must harmonise 
with existing local architecture and, in general, should do so ; but it is a public building which 
promises some prestige, if successful as a building, to ‘the architect. This is possibly 
a reason why some librarians have been over-ridden to some extent. There is, also, the low 
general estimate of the librarian, to which | have referred at length in earlier papers, which 
will not admit that he, and he alone, is the sole judge in the ordinary town of a building’s 
fitness for his work. The exterior he should be wary of opinion about, although a librarian 
may often be able to discriminate between an excellent and an inferior bit of building. 

What, then, should a library be ?- The question is not merely one of aesthetics ; it raises 
the whole of the problems of our work. We know what a bank is for and its exterior is 
supposed to convey strength and security. A church must be lofty somewhere, in tower, spire 
or nave. And so on. Mr. Jast toyed, in a L.A. debate, with the notion that a library might 
be made to look like the book itself. The notion seems good, but clearly in most limited 
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conditions. Stand a book on its end but open in the usual way. We have there a small semi- 
circle rising from the shelf—the back of the book—and the open leaves on their outer edges 
fan out to a larger semi-circle. If the entrance to the library were in the lower part of the 
back of the book, a hall immediately inside it, rooms left and right along the inside of the 
cover could be reading room and children’s library respeéctively, and the inner part between 
would be a fan-shaped lending department. Arranged on two floors it would provide the 
necessary other service departments and administrative and staff rooms. Such a building 
suggests a corner site. One or two library buildings of which the Coulsdon Branch Library 
in Surrey is one, seem in part to have followed the suggestion. 

I have yet to see a library of metropolitan rank which follows any such notion. If one 
judged by many sayings and writings of late one would conclude that all libraries were in 
effect large display-cases ; well-lighted, decorated and well-furnished rooms in which readers 
browsed and did not, usually, engage in any profoundities. Here the humanities, and the 
lighter ones in particular, prevail, it would seem, over the pedestrian, technical and merely 
factual books in all the classes. This is an inference drawn from much modern library writing. 
Nor is the effeét a bad one for the generality of readers; they want enjoyment in reading, 
a knowledge of the flowerings of modern thought, in art, poetry, music and romance. They 
prefer the fair surfaces of culture to its foundations and difficult arts. Even here we must not 
exaggerate or pretend to think that a library which is mainly a literary, social club—which 
ideal | myself have cherished for branch libraries in suitable areas—is exclusively for that sort 
of work. Usually the more difficult book-service can find some place in the lightest type of 
library. Such a library, however, can never be more than a “ delivery point ” or initial place 
of contact for the serious reader with the special subjeéts of his study, quite apart from the 
truth that experience teaches us there are very few libraries with an equipment in books 
sufficient for the whole book needs of a specialist. If you doubt this, consider such a subject 
as Eleétronics in conneétion with your own stock and whether or not what you have would 
satisfy the needs of a Faraday or Clerk Maxwell of today. Some via media is all that we can 
compass. So we see that when we speak of a Standard for library buildings it is because we 
have one kind of library service in mind and that will usually be found to be for the suburban, 
or small urban, area. 

If that limitation is acceptable (it is only so in a majority of cases at present and cannot 
apply to the centre of great populations) some standards of architecture which shall be 
functional and at the same time satisfy our artistic sensibilities are possible. My “‘ book-shape ” 
example, however, illustrates the difficulty and it is because of “ artistic Standards,” rigidly 
adhered to, that the “ sepulchres of culture ” stand in the land ; for whatever is found to be 
good is in danger of being crystallised into a fashion and by gradual stages, like the crystal 
but, shall we say ?, without its light, becomes petrified. That danger can only be avoided by 
continual experiment and change ; and the only standard that I think can be immortal is 
one that makes change a part of its being. 

We come, therefore, | think, in our study of the library building for the smaller area to 
this : The building of permanent Structures, planned for about a century, should be discontinued. There 
is no library building anywhere of that age which has been able to keep pace with our develop- 
ment. There may be a building as old as that but, if it houses a living library, it has been 
remodelled, or extensively altered, more than once. I should be glad to know of a library, 
successful in the modern sense, which negatives this assertion. Indeed, the curse of aétive 
life in all its branches, is the cramping permanence of the builder’s work. We ought to en- 
visage the rebuilding of the ordinary library for a growing area at least every twenty-five or 
thirty years. That, in the architeét’s outlook, is a very brief day.‘ Consider what you know 
of any modern branch library, for example, and ask if this is true ? (To be continued) 


The destination of the colleétion of London books made by John Burns, which has been 
purchased for the use of London, is a matter of speculation. The remark of The Observer, that 
they should not go into storage but be made available in one or more public libraries, represents 
the sensible view. What library, then ? It would be useful to know in what degree a collection 
such as this could improve or supplement the already (we suppose) very extensive local 
collections at Guildhall and Westminster, and surely the British Museum has everything in the 
John Burns’ Library. No doubt this matter is well under consideration. 
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Compiling a Book-Contents List 


By H. V. MoLeswortH-Roserts 
FURTHER to my article on the indexing of books in the February issue, it may interest some 
readers to have this shorter note on the correlative topic’of contents-lists. The examples 
given, though inevitably confined to works within my own experience, are typical of those in 
many non-fiction fields; bad examples are given, not from a destruétively-critical spirit, but 
because (thanks to the perversity of human nature) “ don’ts ” are more easily illustrated than 
“ do’s” ! The contents-list of any work does not always fall to the same hand as the index, 
and is generally (one suspeéts) done perfunétorily without much discretion by a publisher’s 
reader ; but the two should carefully interlock and not overlap, though their origin is a joint 
one. The list probably originated as a guide to the binders to get the quires and plates in 
correét order, and this is still necessary where the pagination is not consecutive throughout. 
As a counterpart, it is equally useful to him who collates the work and should be thorough 
for the same reason. Several times I have failed to be able to check a work from a lack of 
plate enumeration ; in one case (the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments’ “ City of 
Oxford”) a missing plate, the plan of Magdalen, was discovered only from my personal 
interest in the subject ! Maps in pockets often prove to be omitted from lists, or their number 
is not specified, in town planning reports. But the contents-list is also intended as a guide to 
the reader as a conspectus of the range and sequence of ideas in the book ; hence it comes, 


in English (though not in French) works, at the beginning, and is to be carefully distinguished _ 


in title and in nature from the Index at the end, which is in alphabetical, classified, or other 
order not that of the book. There is thus no sense in the pages-long enumerated contents 
painfully and wastefully evident in some older publications, and it is certainly an economy 
to have a good index— including entries from chapter and section headings, as described in 
the last article—and short contents. Moreover, the choice of items and sizes of types should 
indicate proportionate size and importance: ¢.g., in a diétionary it seems absurd, though 
sometimes inevitable, to have half-a-page of preliminary items and another half of final ones, 
with the body of the work (A—Z) indicated in one line sandwiched between them. An un- 
necessary instance of this is in the Surrey volume (which happens to be before me) of the 
othetwise excellent publications of the English place-Names Society : the body of the work, 
which might be broken up into the names of the Hundreds, is again in one line, while the 
admittedly-useful Addenda and Corrigenda to previous volumes, which in the text run only 
into 8 pages, take up nearly half a page of large type—and without the county names! (In- 
cidentally, the first item of the body of the work is not enumerated.) The L.C.C. work, Con- 
Struction of Buildings, 1938, is in different case: the Council material has to be carefully 
sought in close type, while the useful but extraneous British Standard Specifications are in 
conspicuous wide-spaced type. The position of a contents-page is important: it should occur 
as early as possible, so as to avoid the absurd inclusion of items previous to itself and the con- 
fusion resulting from the absence of a reference to itself. As with indexes, a reference to an 
instance of my own practice may be given—in this case, those of the Kalendar, 1931-32 on- 
ward, and Journal, 1940-41 onward, of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Compiling a Book Index 


By H. V. MoLeswortH-Roserts 


In my article in the February issue it was stressed that important headings were apt from 
their very deviousness, to be overlooked while minute details were (rightly) included. An 
amusing instance of this is in the excellent index of the Library Association Cataloguing rules 
(1908), relating to its Transliteration tables, where the Arabic table is ignored, though a 
foot-note is duly noted. Little explicit reference was made to serial or cumulative indexes, 
e.g, of periodicals. It should be added that careful following-up of sequential ideas is im- 
portant: ¢.g., a correétion to an article made in a following issue should be carefully noted 
as such under the same headings as the original article; and a reference, in the early issues 
of a new and separately-indexed volume, to a topic discussed in the previous volume should 
be likewise indexed in conformity and marked, e.g. “(cont. from last vol.).” Indexes to illustra- 
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tions were dissociated from the article, but it should be emphasised that whatever system is 
adopted (different numbering, heavy type, etc.) should be made clear at the beginning of the 
index, and preferably at the foot of every page. 


Library Lectures 


From a reading of paragraph 47 of The Public Library Service : its Post-War Organization and 
Development the conclusion has been drawn that one opinion there expressed is obsolete. 
It is :— 

“ The organization of lectures and other adult education aétivities . . . is not properly 
part of the library service, but the provision of books for these purposes [that organization ?] 
should be the responsibility of the public library system.” 

The drafting is awkward, but the meaning is clear and this apparent disparagement of 
activities which have been the hall-mark and invariable accompaniment of every progressive 
system in England is qualified by the sentence that preceded it. “ For the organization of 
formal educational aétivities the responsibility lies with the education authority and other 
agencies.” The word “ formal ” is the operative one. 

Librarians of quite estimable rank, the late Frank Pacy was one of them, hold that “ we 
must be good librarians, not bad lecturers.” Naturally! But, like all scintillating epigrams, 
the implications are false. The best librarians have always been good speakers; their job 
seems to demand it. Pacy was an outstanding example of the perfeét extemporary speaker ; 
his words and wit were rapier-like, his deftness superb. So much do I hold this quality in a 
librarian in esteem that in my own normal, peace-time Staff-training scheme every member 
who has the initial schooling is given a course in voice-produétion and public speaking by a 
highly-qualified teacher who is engaged by the Libraries Committee. Thus, every member 
of the permanent Staff is capable at a moment’s notice of showing a class of readers round the 
library, or of introducing a speaker at a lecture or other meeting. Many, indeed, take story 
hours with effect ; even lectures, and successfully. This has meant more to the service than 
those who disparage ‘‘ lectures ” can even imagine. 

The Committee cannot mean all that may be read into their words. Let me confess that 
I was a member of the Committee and ought to have known the exact shade of meaning 
implied in the Statement ; but I was a bad member, owing to the faét that in the absence on 
service of my colleague Mr. D. Howard Halliday, who is the teacher of classification at 
Croydon, | had undertaken to keep his classes going; and these occurred on the days on 
which the convenience of the members diétated that the Post-War Policy Committee should 
meet. That Committee was splendidly chaired by Mr. Edward Sydney; its memoranda 
were admirable and it listened to all voices from everywhere with eager sympathy and patience. 
If it is not a perfect report it deserves all the discussion that it has aroused. That it was the 
work of a body of tired men, out of touch with the L.A. members, as some have declared, is 
merely an absurd Statement. The Committee sounded the whole library society. However, 
had I been more available | should have questioned this one detail, because | have ever held 
that the réle of the library should be active as well as passive. We have the books and we want 
readers to use them regarding, with perhaps undue concern, any unread books as a reproach 
to our methods. To that extent, then, | think any sane aétivity that leads to book-use is within 
our province, so long as we do not compete with organized education. [| admit that courses of 
leétures are not our work, although | could make a case for those people who avoid the 
formal educational building and are afraid of it. 

Our work, in this direétion, is the informal talk or discussion that ‘‘ opens the books’ 
for the hearer. It should be lively and on alive subjects and should always point to the books 
it is meant to advertise. Reading circles, informal discussion groups and listening groups are 
all book-advertisers ; and they are quite as much ours as they are the school’s. I do not 
believe that the Committee, and certainly not its Editor, hold any other view. 

T suppose someday someone will be able to “ delimit the field ” of the library to repeat 
an old catch-phrase of the first decade of this century. But that person must be more sure of 
himself than most librarians are and must be convinced that discipline of the sort he advocates 
is worth while, W.C.B.S. 


‘ 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, Up ANp Up 


Something has already been said in this column about book prices. I doubt, however; 
whether anyone imagined they would leap as they have. Humbug apart, we librarians must 
look with favour on dear books, which encourage borrowing. None of us, I imagine, is so 
unselfish as to want all books to be bought, whatever we may say on platforms, or in editorial 
columns, where “ we have a common bond with all possessors of books” (Ahem !). Yet, 
when one buys for 16/- a thin book on cloak-room paper in bend-easy covers feebly holding 
together 160 pages of matter, one’s economic habit is jolted roughly. A shilling for ten pages 
of wisdom isn’t bad, but we have been long accustomed to cheap books, and so few of our 
authors are wise. Yesterday, handling a book published in 1859, I was reminded by the 
advertisement pages of good editions, of writers then current, at 2/- for crown odtavos and 
5/- for large crowns—prices subjeét to a third discount. Yet it seems we are but at the beginnin 
of the rise. Paper being short, production costs mounting, and taxation sky-high, no profit 
is possible unless published prices are forbidding. We can’t blame the booktrade for taking 
advantage of the fact that, with plenty of money about, there is nothing much but books and 
cinema seats to buy. 

Though, with a human measure of self-interest, we may look upon rocketing prices 
without heat and bother, the brevity of books is another matter. Novels and even some 
graver books are now so short that readers say they aren’t worth carrying home. 

Bur Low STANDARDS ARE NO REMEDY 

All sorts of other costs are mounting: salaries—in nominal! but not in buying value— 
building repairs and decoration, insurance ; wherever there’s jam the wasps are voracious. 
Secondhand books, too, are going up ; even remainders. On the whole, however, remainders 
are still relatively cheap becauS€ they are outcasts from all literary and educated society. In 
fact, today remainders are “ the goods.” They don’t become dirty and dog’s-eared because 
hardly anyone reads them through. For the same reason they come back quickly and, being 
clean, are again snapped up ; so issues are shoved up. They look well on the shelves, and can 
be depended upon to fool readers for a long time. It was sometimes the practice in private 
libraries to conceal doors by sticking to them the rounded backs of books ; a room with the 
walls showing unbroken rows of books being the Stage setting required. The easier and more 
realistic way is to buy remainders. Issues, sir; issues. And with issues we do succeed: as 
they always rise no librarian can be described as having an unleavened head. 

But I must be more serious. There is another temptation before us. As building costs 
will be astronomical—for we mustn’t believe all this nonsense about control, which the workers, 
now cocks of the walk, won’t put up with—we may be inclined to welcome expansion in old 
buildings. I hope we shall resist stoutly. Once a branch or other department is started in some 
old ruin of a public hall or mansion the difficulty of getting a new building, designed for its 

urpose, is increased tenfold. For my part, I’ve had more than enough of ancient deadhouses. 
Unluckily I was born without any of those criminal instinéts which are so advantageous in 
some political spheres of aétion, or I could not have withstood the temptation to put a 
match to some of the old barns and barracks that librarians without foresight and ideals 
have bequeathed to my office. 


Quick THOUGHTS 
“No book more than five years old is worth keeping,” said the member of a Book 
Salvage Committee. 
A librarian who seleé&s his books in a bookshop allows the bookseller to sele& for him. 
If he selects from the remainder man’s cellar he allows the undertaker to seleé& for him. 
A catalogue of readers to introduce them to books is as necessary as a catalogue of books 
to introduce them to readers. 
HeEre’s A Puzz_e 
How should a book be advertised? Which is the more important: Title or Author? 
In recent numbers of a literary paper twenty-four publishers displayed the titles first in large 
or heavy type, and printed authors’ names in smaller type. Only eight gave greater promin- 
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ence to authors’ names than to titles. Two publishers use both methods alternately. The 
point is that practice is three to one in favour of titles having more drawing power than 
authors’ names. Is this practice based.on carefully-ascertained data ? I should like an answer 
to that question. If the commoner practice is sound, clearly the author’s name is of less 
significance than a good title. It follows, also, that readers are buying with less discrimination, 
for the author’s reputation is one of the surest guides in book selection. 

One result is that more readers now ask for books by titles, and not by authors, whose 
names they have forgotten or not observed. 

Tact or TRUTH ? 

After the war there will be need “ for widespread knowledge and inspiration, and shis 
can be found nowhere but in books.’’ Not in the House of Commons, the theatre, the cinema, 
let alone in wine or ale, “ the soft inspiration of strong, sound ale.” It would be frivolous to 
think of Divine inspiration in connection with the L.A. If knowledge is widespread why should 
we go to books for it? Are we not inspired by beautiful scenery, flowers, music, women ? 
Did books inspire Wordsworth ? And Shakespeare : 

How can my muse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe. 
What inspired the man who wrote the first book ? 


Pitate’s ErERNAL QUESTION 

Not long ago a statement was broadcast that our present army was not like that in the 
last war. The men were thinking deeply and reading widely ; demanding books on economics, 
history, science, art and technology. And so on; good hearing and encouraging. A few 
days later | read an appeal for more books. The troops needed magazines, stories, novels ; 
light novels in particular. The emphasis was not merely on novels: other books were not 
mentioned. Now what’s the truth? | don’t know. 

But this is sure. During the war there has been no relatively greater issues of serious 
books, taking the country all over, than in the last years of peace. 

SIDELIGHT 

The other day a reader asked me for the total national and local expenditure in 1890 and 
in 1938, the last year of peace. The figures astounded me: they were {'270 millions in 1890, 
and {1,316 millions in 1938. I couldn't help commenting on them when | handed them to 
the reader. He quickly pointed out that the vast increase represented mainly a decrease in the 
buying value of the {—that {'270 millions in 1890 was equal in buying value to about {1,100 
millions today. His view was that the nominal increase put us in a bad position relative to 
foreign trade, that there was little, if any, economic improvement within the nation. If this 
view is tight nearly all our books on sociology should be rewritten. To illustrate the point let 
me refer to The Times Fifty Years, 1882-1932, p. 188, where Mr. Tom Jones, C.H., said that 
the weekly wages of carpenters, masons and bricklayers in 1883 were 26/-, 23/8, and 27/- 
respectively. In 1932 the same were 67/10, 67/10, and 69/8. If Mr. Jones is right, and as 
a labour man he should know, the 1932 men, to enjoy the same buying power as the 1883 
men, should receive 104/-, 94/8 and 108/- respeétively. In faét, wages today are nominally 
higher and economically lower. 

These figures interest me for several reasons, but particularly at the moment because I 
want to point out that, as far as | know, not a single reference library in this country has 
preserved any of those bulky provision, furniture and other commodity catalogues which 
were issued by the great Stores at one time so freely. Prices of many wholesale commodities 
may be compared by studying good commercial newspapers. But there’s reason to believe 
that wholesale and retail prices diverge much more today than they did fifty or sixty years 
ago. Hence comparative refai/ price material is invaluable as economic dati. If any librarian 
has such material | suggest that he send a note to this journal. | also suggest that librarians 
should colleét it whenever they can, and catalogue it under the subject heading : Pricgs. 

Tue Bresr We Can Do 

I was asked the other day what was the first thing we had to do after the war. The same 
as we have done, or ought to have done, in the past: to devote all the energies of body and 
mind to selecting the best books on all subjects from which readers will derive the greatest 
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Horrabin’s Atlas-History 


OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
Vol. 9 September 1943—April 1944 


With the ninth volume of ‘his famous Atlas-History Horrabin continues his record 
into the fifth year of the war, and carries the narrative right up to the eve of 
Invasion, The story he has to tell is one of increasing activity and tension on all 
fronts as the eruggie moves towards its great climax. 5s. net 


THE “‘CHARTER FOR YOUTH”"’ SERIES 


Does It Follow? Practice in Logical Thinking 
MEYRICK H. CARRE, M.C., M.A. 


This book shows how to distinguish between sound and unsound forms of argument. It offers for 
criticism a large number of passages, many of which contain errors or confusion of thought. There 


is a helpful introduction. 5s. net 


The English Heritage The Ambitious Girl 


M. W. THOMAS, M.A. THE COUNTESS OF ROSEBERY 


“A lucid and succinct explanation of the “It should be in every girl's school library, 
working of the British Constitution . . . Ex- and can be recommended to any girl, even 
cellent and may be heartily recommended both rather older, who has not yet committed her- 
to young students and to older readers.’’— self to her life work.’’—The Times Literary 
Scotsman. 5s. net Supplement. 5s. net 


The Men Who Fly 


FLT. LT. HECTOR HAWTON 


“An interesting character-study of the men behind the machines, the guns, and the 
cameras of the Royal Air Force.’’—Manchester Guardian. Illustrated. 5s. net 


% ‘Other volumes in this admirable series (Aeroscience Manuals) deal with mathe- 
matics, physics, meteorology, radio, navigation, aero-dynamics, statistics, and 
chemistry . . . useful to the air-cadet, whether in the A.T.C. or the RA.F., or 
F.A.A."’—-Nottingham Guardian. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 


Parkside—Edinburgh 
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and truest benefit to themselves and so to the community, and then to make the books as 
widely known as possible. The motto of the A.L.A. is sound : The best books for the greatest 
number at the least cost. Our motto is even better: The genius of mankind a common 
wealth. I am tired of this continual snooping round for new “ ideals” for what is nearly 
the oldest profession in the world. Let us stand firm on solid ground. 
Are We Democratic ? 

Why doesn’t the L.A. publish the attendance figures for the Emergency Committee ? 
The L.A. branch councils are registering far larger attendances than the national council at 
Chaucer House. The L.A. is off its balance in more ways than one. PHAEDRUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “’ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” — 
Editor, Tue Lrsrary Wor.p. 


Obituary 

The premature death of Miss E. M. Delafield, which somewhat belatedly we comment 
upon, is a real loss to public libraries. There are few writers of light fiction whose works can 
be offered to readers with so little fear that they will show any but the most attractive qualities 
of sound observations, a deliciously malicious wit of the most innocent sort, and a pellucid 
Style. “‘ The Provincial Lady,” as she then described herself, gave a delightful address about 
five years ago to a joint meeting of London librarians and captivated her audience by describing 
her methods. She kept an ordipary exercise book, with a pencil tied to it. This shé carried 
from place to place as she did her housework and, as inspiration served, would pick it up and 
scribble. Thus, many of the episodes and dialogues which havg diverted Punch readers were 
written. That she was not physically robust was shown by a mild fainting fit which in- 
terrupted her talk for which she apologized by saying, “‘ That is just what the Provincial Lady 
would do.” 


Jackson. Population (est. 1940), 57,090. 
Personal News Total Stock, 69,519. Additions, 3,353. 

Mr. O. C. Hudson, City Librarian of Peter- Withdrawals, 1,236. Total issues, 289,533. | = 
borough, who retires on superannuation in Borrowers, 8,794; extra tickets, 3,146. ‘a 
July, has been re-appointed in his present 1 Branch. 
position. Although both Libraries were badly - 
Lib R during air raids in 1940-1 an almost unbroken service ' 

has been maintained, and in the year just closed sub- 

1 rary eports Stantial progress was made. The temporary Hoxton 

By Hersert C. SAWTELLE Library continues to funétion satisfactorily, while the 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). Haggerston Library has regained its popularity after 
H y Public Libraries h \ | being closed for about nine months during the blitz 

ORNSEY /Annua period, The population of the Borough is now less than 

Report, 1943-1944. Borough Librarian, |. G. half the pre-war figure, and yet issues in the adult 

Faraday. Total stock, 98,925. Additions, lending departments were a¢tually higher than before 

,427. Withdrawals, 1,489. ” issues the war. Issues to children are still below normal, while 
B 9 the absence of rooms greatly retards reference work. 
45,404. Borrowers, 17,695. Branches, 4. Total circulation amounted to 24,966 more than in the 
‘The year being reviewed has been one of steady and previous year. The Report Stresses the faét that 

continued progress in all departments. The aggregate immediate building reconstruétion is advisable in order 
annual issue is the highest in the history of the Libraries, to cope with present demands, but also with the 
and was an increase of 44,600 when compared with the increased demands that will undoubtedly follow a 
previous year. The small sub-branch at Harringay return to normal population. 5 
remained open during the year and fully justified the : ' . 
Committee’s policy in retaining its services as long as TorrenHaM Public Libraries.—Report for 
Staff can be found to run it. Sunday opening of the 1943-1944. Director of Libraries and Museum, 
Libraries during the winter months was continued with W. |. Bennett, F.L.A. Population (est. 1943) 
success, Over 14,000 books were issued to readers who : R a " Stock: Lendi q 
found it difficult to attend on weekdays. A portion of 
the Central Reading Room has been utilised as a 106,814 ; _Reterence, 21,941. Additions, 
children’s corner, thus relieving the congestion in the 12,060. Withdrawals, 11,584. Issues : Lend- 
Lending Department. Among the post-war plans in : Child 60: Refe 

= 770,289 ; Children, 221,760 ; Reference, 
24,926. Branches, 4. ~ 
SHorepITcH Public Libraries.—s3rd Annual Record circulation is again reported in the year 

Report, 1943-1944. Borough Librarian, C. M. covered by this Report. The increase over the previous 
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New Theological Titles 


THE AKAN DOCTRINE OF GOD 


J. B. DANQUAH, Pb.D., LL.B. 


appreciative or the reverse-——upon the work of Western, non-African authors and 


Ga divisions of the Akan race of Ashanti. 


H. H. ROWLEY, D.D. 


Book of Daniel to the Book of Revelation, including in his survey the non-can 
In the last section of the book he leads us to examine more closely some of the 


its own, and in particular for the present age. 


Dr. Danquah, a member of a Gold Coast family of standing and son of one who was an 
official custodian of his people's tradition and ceremonial, presents his comment and criticism 


own statement of what he holds to be the true, indigenous faith of his people, the Twi, Fanti, 
THE RELEVANCE OF APOCALYPTIC 


The author traces the development of Apocalyptic Literature from its roots in the Old 
Testament Prophetic Writings. He goes on then to examine that literature in detail from the 


ideas of Apocalyptic and to discover what meaning or message it can have for ages other than 
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14s. net 


onical books. 
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* VAWSER 


experiments which may all be 


Libraries practical present for any lad 


Harrison. A reliable guide t 
diagrams and illustrations, 


Huge Stock ot Fiction enables anyone to learn easi 
and Non-Fiction ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENT 


steps in elementary science ar 


125 CHARING CROSS RD. pow yn 4 simple experiments casily carried 


LONDON, W.C.2 (£88, ) 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


HOBBY, CRAFT & CAREERS 


FO Y L E S Series for School & Public Libraries 


ty HOME Here is a fine 

for any growing lad. There i 
Public it on the market. Packed with simple but thrilling 
with objects and materials at hand. The most 


well-drawn illustrations. Good coloured cover. 
A splendid hobby book, but of the utmost educa- 


Department MALL ABOUT SKETCHING, by Reginald 


entertaining book for any boy—or girl. First 


VAWSER & WILES LTD. 


“ Mapledene” 
Alderton Hill, Loughton, Essex 


WILES 
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year is comparatively small, but it is 166,000 more than 
in the year before that, and 266,000 higher than 1939- 
1940. The use of fiétion was slightly lower than fast 
year, but good increases were recorded in the use of 
non-fictional works and children’s books. Of the 
204,000 items colleéted in the Book Recovery Drive, 
3,968 were set aside for restocking bombed libraries, 
and some 17,000 odd sent to various branches of the 
Forces. The experiment of Sunday opening was not 
continued during the past year mainly because of 
Staffing difficulties. ‘Ten concerts were given during the 
summer on Sunday evenings and were well attended. 


Topicalities 
P Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 

The first items to be noted this month are 
two excellent lists of additions from BETH- 
NAL GREEN Public Libraries. The first is 
the usual ‘* New Books ” added to the Adult 
Libraries, the second is a list of “‘ New Books 
for Children.” A second edition of the 
BRISTOL Public Libraries ‘“ Holidays at 
Home: suggestions for reading” has been 
issued. In the front cover Mr. Ross gives some 
opinions of the press on this most useful 
pamphlet and I can do no better than to quote 
Mr. C. R. Sanderson, of Toronto, “A ¢harming 
booklet! We think the last word has been 
said in the method of presentation and along 
comes this new idea which is both refreshing 
and attra¢tive.” From CARDIFF Public 
Libraries comes “ Better Planning in the 
Garden,” a list of books on vegetable parden, 
fruits, fertilisers, etc., covering a wide field. 
A booklist on “ Rebuilding Britain” is not- 
able as the joint production‘ of two county 
library systems, DERBYSHIRE and NOT- 
TINGHAMSHIRE. It is charmingly pro- 
duced, the only criticism | would make is that 
the list could have been strengthened on the 
historical side—the architectural background— 
as it is entitled here, and also by the inclusion 
of a number of schemes already published 
such as those of Sheffield, Dublin, East 
Suffolk, Bath and Bristol, etc. From HALIFAX 
comes the good news that the town council 
has approved the recommendation of the 
Libraries and Museums Committee to include 
provision for a central site for a new central 
library and a new museum in any scheme for 
post-war development. In conneétion with 
the exhibition “ISLINGTON and_ the 
County of London Plan” a useful four-page 
leaflet has been issued. In mentioning the 


KENT Quarterly list of new books | should 
like to congratulate the authorities on their 
work with members of H.M. Forces, of which 
| have heard from several persons. The 


LINCOLN Public Libraries have produced 
for the Salute the Soldier week a booklist on 
“The British Army,” which is a_ useful 
bibliography. The NORWICH Readers’ Guide 
for April-June shows an excellent selection of 
new books. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 

AMERICAN LiBRARY AssOCIATION: A Basic 
Book Colleéion for Elementary Grades, 
Compiled by a Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association, National 
Education Association and Natioaal Council 
of Teachers of English. Chicago, American 
Library Association. $2.00. 

The Joint Committee responsible for the issue of 
this Catalogue has embodied in the volume the lates 
experience and all that is best in the Children’s Library 
method in America. Although praétically all the books 
mentioned are American in origin, the British Librarian 
will gain considerable information from a Study of the 
work in the development of the junior library on this 
side. 

RANGANATHAN (S. R.) M-A., L.T., F.L.A. 
Post-War Reconstruction of Libraries in 
India: a Scheme. Modern Librarian, 


Lahore. 50 cents. 

A small booklet by the Librarian of Madras 
University Library, in which he gives his ideas of post- 
war work in libraries. Ignorance is said to be the fifth 
giant which assails the human race and this must be 
exterminated in order to bring advancement to mankind. 

Libraries are one of the great weapons with which 
to fight ignorance and so to make room for a fe- 
crudescence of Education and Culture. Here are many 
ideas on Reconstruction, Planning, Business Libraries, 
Special Libraries and a National Central Library. They 
are, in short, the seeds from which much fruit may grow. 
A short résumé of what already exists is given 
suggestions for vast improvements both locally and 
internationally. We shall look forward to a much 
fuller scheme emanating from the same fertile pen as 
and when future opportunity occurs. 

GENERAL 
Asex (Theodora M.) and Kinper (Elaine F.) 
The Sub-Normal Adolescent Girl. Columbia 
University Press. $2.50 net. Humphrey 
Milford. 16s, 6d. net. 

The problems of the adolescent girl who is less 
than normally developed are here set forth at length. 
At home, at school, in industry and when so seriously 
backward or abnormal as to necessitate her being placed 
in an institution, her vagaries and difficulties are 
described, explained and catered for. The authors of 
the work are fully qualified to deal with the subject. 
Dr. Abel is trained as a psychologist and has taught at 
the University of Illinois and Sarah Lawrence College, 
She was a recipient of a National Research Council 
fellowship in 1926-27 and a General Education 
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fellowship in 1935-36. She has been Director of Re- 
search under the Keith Fund at the Manhattan High 
School for the Women’s Garment Trades and Con- 
sulting Psychologist at the Chapin School in New York 
City. At the moment she is Chief Psychologist at 
Letchworth Village. Dr. Kinder has had a long ex- 
perience with work of this sort at the Henry Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic, at Johns Hopkins Hospital, at the 
New York State Training School for Girls, at the 
Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital, and at 
Letchworth Village. At the present time she is Chief 
Psychologist at Rockland State Hospital. 

If we could find any fault with this exhaustive 
work it is that little has been included in it regarding 
the use of libraries by these low-standard school pupils 
and their taste in reading. Surely wisely chosen books 
of a suitable charaéter should do much to develop their 
latent faculties. Chapter six deals with the seriously 
maladjusted girl who disregards the accepted social 
Standards and may degenerate into the criminal classes. 
In war-time this danger has become intensified. A good 
bibliography and an adequate index are included. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. Hints, Tips and 
Gadgets for the Amateur Photographer. 
Selected from The Amateur Photographer. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Another of this publisher’s useful guides for 
amateur photographers. It contains many seleétions 
from “ The Amateur Photographer ”’ and is intended to 
improve the photographer’s technique and to save him 
time and expense in acquiring costly apparatus for which 
he might find substitutes by means of praétical experi- 
ments. Careful and detailed instructions are given for 
making the various articles and most of them have been 
well illustrated to facilitate the work of manufaéturing 
them. 
Helpful hints are given on Exposure, Developing, 
Printing, Enlarging and Finishing, but specialised 
subjeéts are also dealt with, such as Copying, Panoramic 
Work, Double-exposures, Nature Photography, etc. 
No amateur photographer should be without this useful 
text-book. 

Artruur (Sir George) The Arthur Papers, 
being the Papers mainly confidential, private 
and demi-official of Sir George Arthur, 
K.C.H., Last Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada. In the Manuscript Colleétion of 
the Toronto Public Libraries. Edited by 
Charles R. Sanderson. Part I. Toronto 
Public Libraries and University of Toronto 
Press, 1943. $1.00. 

This volume covers the period 1822-1838 and the 
papers are mostly given in full. A very valuable light 
on the history of Upper Canada is obtained, and when 
the further volume appears with title, preface, efc. 
(and, it is to be hoped, a detailed index) the historian 
of the period will have an important tool to work with. 
BarkER (Ernest) The Development of Public 

Services in Western Europe, 1660-1930. 
Oxford University Press. 5s. net. 


A remarkably clear and concise account of the 
development of the methods of administration in 
Europe from 1660. In various chapters the author 
deals with the military, financial, social and educational 


funétions of the State and shows how each has developed 

in the various countries of Western Europe. 

Binyon (Laurence) The Burning of the Leaves, 
and Other Poems. Macmillan. 2s. net. 

The many admirers of Binyon’s poetry will wel- 
come this selection of some of his choicest verses. ‘The 
poem from which the booklet takes its name is a 
* cluster of poems, each independent, but each re- 
flecting or suggesting some image in another seétion.” 
One version of it appeared in “ Horizon” under the 
title ‘“ The Ruins,” the other in “ The Atalantic 
Monthly.” The variations are here noted. ‘ The 
Orchard” and ‘“ The Cherry Trees”’ were found 
among his papers and are here printed for the first time. 
Carri (Meyrick H.) M.C., M.A., Lecturer in 

Philosophy, University of Bristol. Does it 
Follow ? Material for Praétice in Logical 
Thinking. Nelson. 5s. net. 

Argument sound and unsound is the basis of this 
thesis on Logical Thinking. Half the book is devoted 
to Counsels of Criticism, half to Examples for Praétice 
more or less advanced. The purpose of these colleétions 
is to provide material for practice in estimating types of 
argument met with in ordinary reading and conversa- 
tion. Praétice is necessary to obtain mastery of the art. 
Effective thinking is to be the aim and the disclosing 
of possible blunders or unsound principles of thought. 
The examples aim at improving the reader’s aptitude 
for dete&ing forms of confused thinking and im- 

~ precision of language. Above all, the reader must be 
trained to distinguish between reasoned argument and 
mere abuse. 
Dickinson (Patric) The Seven Days of 
Jericho. Dakers. 2s. 6d. net. 

The author is well known for his poetry and 
critical articles in various magazines, but this is his first 
book. It deals with the Siege of Jericho, which he 
regards as having a topical reference to some of ang 
happenings. The author explains that he has done his 
best to make his charaéters and the situations in which 
they found themselves as true to life as possible, and the 
reader will agree that he has done his work well. 


Donanue (Arthur Gerald) Last Flight from 
Singapore. Illus. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
Lieutanant Donahue is already known for his ex- 
periences told in “ Tally Ho!: Yankee in a Spitfire,” 
and the present volume will be eagerly read by those who 
liked his earlier effort. It tells of his experiences in the 
Pacific War. He was awarded the D.F.C. and his re- 
grettable death in aétion unfortunately cuts short his 
powerful and vivid records of the life of a flying man. 
For this reason alone, the present account should be 
doubly treasured. 

ENGuisH Association. England: an An- 
thology. With an Introduction by Harold 
Nicolson. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

Here in its way is a monument to English thought 
and charattet typified by 500 selected poems by eminent 
English poets throughout the centuries. Eight main 
seétions have been chosen to represent various aspects 
of English life, namely, town, country, sport; war, 
reflection, humour, art and charaéter. The art se¢tion is 
subdivided into painting, architeéture, sculpture and 
music. Although Mr. Harold Nicolson in his Intro- 
duétion deplores the faét that in every anthology some 
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reader notes the omission of a favourite passage or 

passages, he does not extol the obvious truth that in 

this volume there are at least some poems close to the 
heart of every true Englishman and Englishwoman, 
and that the whole epitomises, in the words of General 

Smuts, “that inward glory, that splendour of the 

spirit, which has shone over this land from the soul of 

its people, and has been a beacon light to the oppressed 
and downtrodden peoples in this new martyrdom of 
man.” There is an index of authors and an index of 
first lines which facilitate reference to the outstanding 
excerpts from the most famous of ancient and modern 

English poets. 

FRANKLAND (Edward) The Bear of Britain. 
With a Foreword by David Lloyd George. 
Macdonald. gs. 6d. net. 

To the surprise of the reviewer, and by no means to 
his disappointment, on opening this book, of which the 
title conveys but little, the text turns out to be a living 
portrait of the legendary figure of King Arthur, the hero 
of the Round Table. Dr. Frankland has made use of 
every possible resource in historical documents, but 
there is little contemporary material to work upon. In 
spite of this drawback, he has presented a pseudo- 
historic and adventuresome figure of a great king and 
leader battling against the invading Saxon armies in the 
day when this island lay unrecognised in the mist of the 
so-called Dark Ages. The whole presents a grim and 


bloodstained pageant of sixth-century Britain. There is 
a glossary of place-names, but, alas, no index. 
Hunr (Cecil) Wild Life in Autopsia. Illus. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Since “‘ Autopsia " is described as “ a shining jewel 
in the Empire’s Crown,” we expeét Mr. Hunt's book to 
scintillate with humour which it certainly does. It must 
be read to be believed. From the Foreword by the 
President of the Agincourt Veterans’ Society, who 
‘looks forward to reading it,” to the verdié at the 
Wembley football match on the last page, in which it is 
decided that a fanackerboo rampant be incorporated in 
Wembley’s arms, there is a laugh on every page—and 
then some. A fantastic farago of wit. 

Let (Charles E.) Early Railways in Surrey. 
The Surrey Iron Railway and its continua- 
tion the Croydon, Merstham & Godstone 
Iron Railway. The Railway Gazette. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Lee gives us in this pamphlet the most exten- 
sive account of the Surrey Iron Railway which has 
appeared in print. It ran from Wandsworth to 
Croydon and was afterwards extended to Merstham. 
The first seétion was opened in 1801 and its final com- 
pletion in 1805. A few points may be added to Mr. Lee's 
already extensive notes. The first notice of the Bill for 
an inclined plane or railway from Croydon to Wands- 
worth and from Mitcham to Carshalton appeared in the 
London Gazette for 1800, p. 1032, and the Bill for the 
extension to Reigate and Godstone im the Gazette of 
1802, p. 933. This latter Bill evidently did not get 
through as a similar notice appeared in 1803, p. 1252, 
with an extension from Wandsworth to Blackfriars 
Road added. This latter proposal did not eventuate. 
\ very curious thing in connection with the Surrey 
Iron Railway was that a Russian engineer, L. v. Waxel, 


published in 1805 in St. Petersburgh a pamphlet giving 
a full account of the lron Railway. 
the British Museum. 


A copy of this is in 
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Linpsay (Jack) Second Front. Dakers. 3s. 6d, 


net. 

Poems concerned with the British Army in 1942-43, 
being impressions of the recruit as he faces unknown 
conditions and almost a new world. The verses refle& 
the struggle of the young soldier to adapt himself to the 
environment of war and will appeal to all who find 
themselves in this position. Here are no pretty-pretty 
poems but lines dealing with realistic faés. 


Row ey (H. H.) The Relevance of Apocalyp- 
tic: a study of Jewish and Christian 
Apocalypses from Daniel to the Revelation. 
Lutterworth Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

In times of crisis, writes the author, there is a 
revival of interest in apocalyptic, and he has colleéted 
and edited in book form four leétures delivered at 
Oxford in 1942, namely, ‘ The Rise of Apocalyptic,” 
\pocalyptic Literature during the last two centuries 
B.C, and during the first century A.D. and finally, 
“The Enduring Message of Apocalyptic.” The pur- 
pose of the Apocalyptic writers was to proclaim a great 
hope to mankind and to call forth their loyalty, and in 
this lies their usefulness today for the message they 
bring to us in the present time of war and tribulation. 


Sotipariry, Vol. V. Edited by 
Metadier. Macdonald. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Solidarity Series deals with post-war problems 
of every kind and Vol. V. contains a number of articles 
by various experts in their particular line, on Federalism, 
Reconstruction, Currency in post-war France, Solidarity 
of Central Europe and The Economic Aspeé& of the 
United Nations. The articles are published both in 
English and French and this volume of the series should 
reach an enormous public. 

Spencer (PF. H.) The Public School Question, 
Pitman. 6s. net. 

The author of this interesting Study of the Public 
School has been an inspeétor of schools under the Board 
of Education and later Chief Inspector under the L.C.C, 
His views on the Public School QueStion are therefore 
of considerable importance and his clear analysis of the 
problem in its various aspects makes his work useful 
whether his conclusions be accepted or not. 

Stone (Brian) Prisoner 
Witherby. 8s. 6d. net. 

A personal record of the desert campaigns in which 
the author took part. In July, 1942, Captain Brian 
Stone was taken prisoner by the Germans. The life he 
and his fellow prisoners endured during their imprison- 
ment is told in vivid piétures and gives many details 
of the experiences suffered in the prison camps. Not 
until \pril, 1943, was he repatriated and at last he was 
free to realise what he had passed through since the 
skirmish at El Alamein, the agony of his wounds, the 
gloom of the days spent in Italy and the glorious relief 
of homecoming. 

Srurzo (Luigi) Italy and the New World 
Order. With a Preface by Protessor Gilbert 
Murray, D.Litt., D.C.L., O.M. Macdonald. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The position of Italy in the Post-War World is of 
the greatest importance to Italians themselves and to 
the world at large. Signor Sturzo speaks for one seétion 
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of the anti-Fascists—the Christian Democrats—and 
makes out a very good case for his patty. The great 
trouble in Italian politics*-was always the multiplicity 
of political parties, especially those bearing to the left. 
Mussolini united (by force) the parties of the right. 
Who will unite (by better methods) the parties of the 
left ? 


Lunn (Arnold) The Good Gorilla. Illus. 
Hollis & Carter. 12s. 6d. net. 


Renan made a famous prediétion from which 
Arnold Lunn takes his title. It is difficult in a short notice 
to give this work the full consideration it deserves. 
Religion, politics and scholarship are subtly blended 
in its pages from the first chapter, entitled ‘ The 
Undiscovered Country,” which discusses survival after 
death, until the last chapter, “‘ The Return to Sanity,” 
in which the conneétion between the decline of religion 
and the increasing brutality of the modern world is 
pointed out. The chapters on Switzerland and Our 
Debt to Greece and the Greeks are specially notable. 
The author foreshadows a religious revival after the 
war, and believes that only lack of courage can prevent 
this, but it is books of this character which are helping 
to bring about this much-to-be-desired result, in- 
spiring as they are in their demand for clear thinking. 


One Wuo Loves Him. The Unknown God- 
Pickering & Inglis. 6s. net. 


An exhortation from the first page to the last to 
endeavour wth the entire heart to know and love God. 
In the days of St. Paul the men of Athens ereéted an 
altar to an unknown God, fearful lest they should have 
negleéted to worship at the rght source. The author 
endeavours to bring to the reader a true sense of the 
nearness of God and the comfort which He brings to 
those who are troubled. 


PANETH (Philip) Queen Wilhelmina, Mother 
of the Netherlands. Illus. Alliance Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The author is a well-known expert on international 
affairs and here he has written an attractive biography 
of the Dutch Queen, amidst a setting of her people. 
The dramatic story of the invasion of Holland is told, 
the German lies exposed and the sequel to present- 
day events foreshadowed. For those who are anxious to 
understand our Dutch allies, their cultural importance, 
their Colonial administrative powers and their future 
place in the remodelled world at peace, this well-written 
account will be, not only a key to a thorough under- 
Standing, but also a most interesting study of conditions 
and events which have led up to the present State of 
affairs in the Netherlands. The pictures are well re- 
produced and enhance the value of the text. 


Ricney (Paul), Kennepy (Ludovic) and 
Irwin (Anthony) Youth at War. With a 
Foreword by Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Keyes. Illus. Batsford. 15s. net. 


This is an omnibus volume of a new kind. It 
contains the “ war documentaries ’’ of, typical young 
fighting men of the three services, “‘ Fighter Pilot,” by 
Paul Richey ; “‘ Sub-Lieutenant,” by Ludovic Kennedy; 
and “ Infantry Officer,” by Anthony Irwin. These 
records, already known to many readers, are well 
worth reprinting in this form which will be welcomed 


by thousands of their contemporaries, both military 
and civilian. As usual, Messrs. Batsford are in the 
front rank with their illustrative material. 


Warkin (E. I.) The Balance of Truth. Hollis 
& Carter. gs. net. 

The author is already known for his essay upon 
art and culture in Mediaeval and Renaissance Christen- 
dom and in this, his latest work, he endeavours to lead 
his readers by gentle stages to a conception of the 
Trinity which to him represents the highest form of 
revelation concerning the Godhead. The Triune of 
Life is found in every form of creation, from the family 
—father, mother, child—to the abstraét ideas of birth, 
life and death. There is much food for thought in Mr. 
Watkin’s exposition of spiritual ideas, but they must 
be read for themselves to be understood and appreciated, 


Warkins (Sir Percy) LL.D. A Welshman 
Remembers: an Autobiography. William 
Lewis, Cardiff. 10s. 6d. net. 


A valuable and interesting autobiography. ‘The 
author has lived a very busy administrative life and the 
details of his tenancy of the various offices he has filled 
throw much light on the problems of education, un- 
employment, music as a social service and politics. 


FICTION 


MENDELSSOHN (Peter de) The Hours and The 
Centuries, a tale: Lane. tos. 6d. net. 


A Strange and eerie story of an old French city 
which has been deserted by its inhabitants, owing to the 
contour of the land having changed. It is revisited by 
the descendants of its original population. But the 
people of today are haunted by the traditions of the past 
and the old ghosts walk the Streets of the town and 
inspire the dwellers there with awe and mystery. At 
the close of the Story the pilgrims return to their homes 
and the town lies once more deserted. This novel will 
fascinate those who enjoy reconstructing localities with 
their historical traditions. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

GUERILLA WARFARE IN THE OCCUPIED 

PARTS OF THE SOVIET UNION (Popular 

Leétures Series). 
NEVSKY (Alexander) Life. (Popular Leétures Series). 
ZASLAVSKY (D.) The Face of Hitler’s Army. 

All from Foreign Languages Publishing House, 

Moscow, 1943. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

A.L.A. BULLETIN, March, 1944.—AMERICAN 
SERB, March, 1944.—AME RIC, \N MERCURY, te- 
printed from February, 1944: “‘ The Riddle of Y use 
slavia.”—ANAIS PAULISTAS DE MEDICINA E 
CIRURGIA, Nov., 1943.—BOLETIM DO SANA- 
TORIO SAO LUC AS, Nov., 1943. — THE 
LIBRARIAN, May, 1944.— THE LIBRARY ASSIST- 
ANT, Vol. 37, No. 3.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION RECORD, May, 1944.—MORE BOOKS, and 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, March, 1944.- 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, March, 1944.— 
SLAVIANIE, August, September and O@ober, 1943. 
—TRICOLORE, April, 1944.—VOKS BULLETIN, 
1943. —WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, March, 
1944. 
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The Library Association 


LONDON AND Home Counties BrRancu 
REFERENCE Group 


A MEMBER has been asked for information con- 
cerning the origin of the following Nursery 
Rhymes: Cock Robin, Ten Little Nigger 
Boys, Georgie Porgie, Old King Cole, The 
Grand Old Duke of York, and White Horses 
(Crested Waves). A note on Old King Cole 
is given in the “ Nursery Rhymes of England,” 
by Halliwell, sth edition, 1886; Old King 
Cole and the “ Death and Burial of Cock 
Robin ” are discussed in “‘ Comparative Studies 
in Nursery Rhymes,” by Eckenstein, 1906; 
but no reference has been found to any of the 
others. Can anyone assist us, please ? 


Recently the Group asked for information 
concerning “A Biography of Abd-cel-Lativ, 
a physician of the 12th and 13th centuries.” 
Replies were received quoting, Pioneers of 
Plant Study (Hawks, E., and Boulger, G. S., 
1928); General Colleétion of... Voyages 
and Travels (Pinkerton, J., 1815, Vol. 15); 
Healing Through Spirit Agency (Saunders, 
R. H., 1927); Parallel History (Prince, P. A., 
1842, 3 vols.). It seems that the “ Healing 
Through Spirit Agency” is the book the 
reader had in mind. 


Among queries already quoted and _ Still 
unsolved are the following. “ Psychoboulia,” 
Stated by the reader to mean, supernormal 
influence of certain people on objective happen- 
ings. As no trace of this could be found, the 
enquiry was sent to the B.B.C. Brains Trust, 
but nothing further has been heard. A sug- 
gestion has been made that it is a word 
specially made up for use in some particular 
book. The sentence “ Manu propria lumen 
cleétra opus Ultima Thule ” (presumed to be 
Latin) written on a map of Hampstead Heath, 
Still baffles a number of assistants. 


It seems Strange that in spite of the large 
number of books on Russia and Russian 
affairs available, mystery still surrounds the 
actual birthplace of Joseph Stalin. It is given 
as, in Georgia, in Gori, and, near Tiflis. It 
appears authentic that his parents were natives 
of Gori and after marriage settled in a place 
some distance from Gori, and it is the name of 
this place (which is where he was born, and 
lived in his very early years) which we have 
tried in vain to ascertain. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


The query about “ King’s Corporal—con- 
ditions governing the award and badges of 
rank,” has occasioned much agitation and 
research. One naturally hesitates to approach 
the War Office on this matter during the war. 
Six ex-service officers and N.C.O’s State that 
there was such a rank and all agree as to the 
conditions of award. Six serving officers and 
N.C.O’s have never heard of it. One ex- 
officer Stated emphatically that full information 
was to be found in King’s Regulations, but 
we have failed to find anything there. Can 
any colleague refer to a copy of K.R’s for 1914 
or a little earlier ? This query placed me in an 
awkward position, as | was asked if I had 
ever met with this rank during the last war. 
I promptly answered, Yes, and stated what I 
understood to be the conditions of award, but 
have been unable to find any trace. Several 
other assistants have failed, too. It may be 
that the award has been discontinued, for it 
hardly seems possible that six ex-service men 
should all give identical details of the rank, 
and yet be mistaken. 

Central Library, 


East Ham, E.6. H. V. ROYFFE. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, “ Lisrary Worvp.” 
May 16¢h, 1944 
Sir, 
If anything were calculated to make me a 
blazing feminist against my calmer judgment 
it would be insinuations such as Callimachus 
indulged in when proposing that librarians 
should boycott authorities paying less than 
the minimum L.A. scale—‘* Will our women 
do this, do you think ?” 


From observation the men are more likely 


to be stabbed in the back by their own male- 


colleagues : witness the permanent“ positions 
filled since 1939 by men not on aétive service. 
How many library authorities have adopted 
the L.A. salary scales anyway ? A black list of 
libraries not paying these scales would be en- 
lightening. If women are accepting posts at 
figures below the L.A. minimum scale then 
it is because the salary offered is at least a little 
better than the pittance their present authority 
allows. 

What of * equal pay for equal work.” Will 
the men support this, do you think ? 

Yours, etc., 
SCOTIA. 
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DIRECTORIES 
AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS 


THE AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY, 1942 


A list of 8,000 booksellers, publishers, trade organisations and publishers, wholesalers, literary 
agents, a syndicates, subscription book concerns, and other valuable lists. 
types are 


Booksellers of by states and cities and listed alphabetically thereunder. They 
are all keyed to indicate the type of store and detail of departments, making an ex: 

valuable mailing list for British booksellers and publishers wishing to deal direct with the American 
trade, It is the only trade directory for the American booktrade. z 


Available Shortly. 80s. net 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY, 1942 


A list of over 9,000 libraries in America and Canada, by States, with indications of the 
class of library, librarian’s name, and other statistical data. It includes public libraries, college and 
university libraries, library organisations, professional and institutional libraries, library schools, 
There is also an index to special collections. 

able 


THE LITERARY MARKET PLAGE, 1043 
A Directory for Publishers, Advertisers and Broadcasters 
Edited by Annie. J. RICHTER : 
This is the third edition, enlarged and revised from the 1942 volume. In America the business in 
material is very extensive, and the markets so varied that it is not for the person 


Pome d or handling such material to have a general view of the full for sale or 
distribution, or to know what are the key and who are the key people in the many fields. 
This Directory will prove extremely in Great Britain to all engaged in marketing literary 


material in the United States. 
: 1943. Crown Octavo. xii, 102 pages. Plastic binding. 6s. 6d. net 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By Bessiz GRAHAM 

An introduction to book knowledge with discussions of editions and their makers, It covers the 

whole field of reading and brings it to date. Authors are listed alphabetically within each field of 

literature—fiction, poetry, drama, essays, etc. All the books of each author are listed in chrono- 

order by date of publication. Publisher and price are given. : 

ith the completion of the fifth edition of ‘‘ The Bookman’s Manual * the work may be said to 

come of age. It has been in print for twenty-one years. In its length of days it has lived through one 

world war and promises to survive another, a longevity which reflects the dauntless, durable 

vitality of the book trade. In its turbulent lifetime, the Manual has seen many fine books come and 

go, enter its pages and leave them. This is a reason for counselling the preservation of preceding 

editions, for much information about out-of-print books is buried in earlier editions. 

Of the many things which must go into the training of a bookseller this volume ventures to touch 

but one field, the books themselves and their editions, Those who handle books must have business 

training and selling experience ; must learn something of advertising and store display; have a 

knowledge of paper, printing and book-making ; and must have an abiding interest in people and 

in the community to be served. But to a greater extent than is the case in most retailing, there is 

necessary a close and intimate knowledge of the character of the m 

The first requisite of a bookseller is to know books ; the next, to know where to obtain them. 

Fifth revised edition, 1942. Medium Octavo. ix, 715 pages. 27s. 6d. net 


As these books have te come from America supplivs are uncertain and cannet be guaranteed at any time. 


Sole Agenis in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the 
R. R. Bowher Co., New York: 


BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD., 13, 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


Wr gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE—-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Franx Lrp.,8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, 
and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron Co., 


— 


